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PREMIER MILLERAND OF FRANCE 


The French Premier, Alexandre Millerand, has undoubtedly shown new qualities 
of courage and power in the face of the greater and lesser European crises of the pres- 
ent summer, About some questions he has not agreed with the British Prime Minister, 
but he has declared that the differences in no manner affect the solid basis of the 
Franco-British Entente. This was well expressed by him in an oration last month 
at the dedication of a monument to the fallen Canadian troops. Regarding Poland, 
Russia and Bolshevism, Premier Millerand in a notable statement accepted completely 
the principles laid down in the letter of Secretary Colby to the Italian Ambassador. 
In view of the serious illness and expected retirement of President Deschanel, the 
personality of Premier Millerand has acquired additional interest. He has been 
several times Minister of War and was a Socialist in his earlier convictions. He is 
about sixty-two years old and has been in active public life for some thirty-six years. 
After the armistice he was a successful Governor of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


By far the most vital of the po- 
litical issues of 1920 has been the 
question of ratifying the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.. This is permanent politics of 
a profound significance. It has little or noth- 
ing to do with the ups and down of political 
parties, and has no apparent bearing upon 
the fortunes of one party or the other in the 
November election. The candidates of both 
large parties and of all the lesser ones are in 
favor of the full political enfranchisement of 
women. The managers of the campaigns 
have not only supported the suffragists but 
have done their best to persuade governors 
and legislatures to ratify the amendment in 


Woman 
Suffrage a 
Vital Issue 


- time to give women a part equal with men in 


this year’s decision at the polls. As our read- 
crs are well aware, thirty-five States had 
ratified the suffrage amendment, while one 
more was necessary to complete the two- 
thirds as required by the Constitution. 


Republican authorities, led by 

forthe Thirty- Mr. Will Hays, the Chairman 
sixth State Of the National Committee, had 
tried to persuade Governor Holcomb of 
Connecticut to call a special ratifying ses- 
sion of the legislature. But Governor Hol- 
comb, like the Governor of Vermont, had re- 
mained unshaken in his firm refusal. These 
two Northeastern Republican States had been 
the main reliance of the suffragists, insofar 
as they had counted upon carrying the amend- 
ment through the influences of that party. 
There had been far less hope of success in 
the Democratic States of the South, for con- 
spicuous reasons. Southern leaders, both 
inen and women, have to a great extent held 
the view that the women of the negro race 
Were not competent to vote and that as a 
point of principle looking to the future, suf- 


frage should be based more and more upon 
the character, intelligence, and economic efh- 
ciency of the individual rather than upon 
mere qualifications of age and residence. A 
few months ago it had seemed wholly prob- 
able that a thirty-sixth State could be se- 
cured. But as the weeks dragged on the 
prospects were not improved. Senator Hard- 
ing as Republican candidate had done what 
he felt that he could within courtesy to se- 
cure a final Republican State and had failed. 


A Decision in GOVernor Cox as Democratic 
the Heartof candidate had made a bold ap- 
the South ° 

peal to Tennessee at a time when 

the currents of Southern opinion were blow- 
ing very strongly in the opposite direction. 
North Carolina had resisted great pressure, 
and groups of North Carolina legislators 
said to include majorities of both houses had 
appealed to the legislature of Tennessee to 
stand out against the dreaded: innovation. 
North Carolina had represented to Tennes- 
see that a vote favorable to the amendment 
would force universal unrestricted woman 
suffrage upon other Southern States against 
their will. Finally, the attention of the op- 
posing leaders in the movements for and 
against ratification was centered upon the 
legislature in session at Nashville last month ; 
and when the issue became critical—with the 
result altogether doubtful—on the eleventh 
and twelfth of August, the whole nation was 
watching with intent concern. Nashville, 
for the moment, had become the political cen- 
ter of the United States. If Tennessee re- 
fused to ratify it was wholly probable that 
the anti-suffrage movement would take fresh 
courage and that the reaction against suffrage 
would render it quite impossible to carry 
any other State in time to make suffrage ef- 
fective in the pending Presidential contest. 
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Thus it fell to Tennessee to 
record a great historical decision. 
If the Eighteenth (prohibition) 
amendment had not made its round of the 
States under the emotional spell of the war 
conditions, its success in securing not merely 
the necessary thirty-six State ratifications, but 
a considerable number besides, would have 
been, to say the least, quite doubtful. Thus 
if prohibition had fought its way in more 
normal times, like these, to the point where 
its success or failure was turning upon a 
stubborn contest in a single State, the situa- 
tion would have been similar to that which 
woman suffrage was encountering last month 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The con- 
test was still pending in North Carolina, 
with poorer chances than in Tennessee. Gov- 
ernor Cox, on the twelth, had sent a strong 
message urging Tennessee to act in line with 
the suffrage plank of the San Francisco plat- 
form. Senator McKellar and other leading 
Democrats of Tennessee were supporting 
ratification. A vote was reached in the State 
Senate on August 13 with the surprising re- 
sult of twenty-five in favor and only four 
against suffrage. Thé real struggle was yet 
to come in the House, where the Speaker 
was a resolute “anti.” With adjournment 
over Sunday, action was deferred until 


Tennessee 
Shaping 
History 


the 18th, excitement being intense. But the- 


result rather than the fight is important, and 
the vote went 49 in favor and 47 against. 


aio, was brought to successful 
for Slower completion the great political 
program entered upon against 

such adverse conditions many years ago by 
Susan B.’Anthony. It should be said on be- 
half of the Governors of Connecticut and 
Vermont, and of various other leaders of 
opinion, that their opposition to having rati- 
fication secured under pressure upon State 
legislatures, called in special session, was far 
from being merely narrow or stubborn. 
Officials like Governor Holcomb were not 
unreasonable in holding the view that consti- 
tutional changes of such magnitude . justified 
the most patient and complete deliberation. 
These men argued that legislatures, before 
ratifying an amendment which took away 
from the States and gave to the central Gov- 
ernment the control over a question like 
woman suffrage, ought to have been them- 
selves elected on that distinct issue or else 
ought to have been directed by a-popular ref- 
erendum upon the subject. An opinion of 
this kind conscientiously held by such a man 
as Governor Holcomb is entitled to respect. 


In a contest. like the pending 
struggle between Republicanism 
and Democracy.for control of the 
national Government, it is natural that both 
parties should seek to gain credit with the 
newly enfranchised voters for having been 


Southern 
Views Are 
Modified 


effective in securing the triumph of. their - 

















CHAIRMAN HAYS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE RECEIVING A DELEGATION FROM THE 
CONNECTICUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
(The delegation called on Mr. Hays at the National Committee’s headquarters in New York, where he told the 
women that the national organization and Senator Harding were doing everything they could consistently to bring 


about the ratification) 
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cause. Whether or not to call a special ses- 
sion of the Connecticut legislature was a 
decision that belonged to Governor Holcomb 
alone to make. Mr. Will Hays argued it 
with the Governor very trenchantly on be- 
half of the Republicans, and Senator Hard- 
ing went as far as the proprieties permitted. 
It is conceded that it is better for the suf- 
frage cause itself that the final State should 
be secured in the South. This is true for a 
simple and obvious reason. ‘There are forty- 
eight States, and if the twelve States stand- 
ing highest in percentage of negro population 
had resisted the amendment, while the other 
thirty-six States had given it effect, there 
would have been a strong feeling that na- 
tional suffrage had been forced upon the 
South against its urgent protests. The argu- 
ment of these protestants all along has been 
that the States of the North, the East, and 
the West were at perfect liberty to secure 
for themselves full suffrage without forcing 
it upon a portion of the Union where it has 
not been desired. Originally President Wil- 
son held strongly to this view of suffrage as 
a State issue rather than a matter for uni- 
form national action. But the swing of the 
national Democratic party over to the sup- 
port of the Nineteenth Amendment and the 
action of Tennessee under the influence of 
Democratic leaders, both old and new, has 
gone far to answer, or at least to modify, the 
positions of those who had felt that suffrage 
was being forced upon the South in bad 
judgment and by untimely methods. 
t 


It is easy to calculate how many 
millions of new voters will be 
created by the passage of the 
Nineteenth Amendment. But no one can yet 
predict with assurance what political and so- 
cial consequences may flow from this change. 
Added elements of uncertainty naturally give 
new zest to politics as a great game. The 
old-fashioned house-to-house canvass of voters 
by political committees will have to be more 
elaborate, and it will be far more difficult. 
The average man in times past has been 
pretty firmly fixed as a member of his party. 
There has been a shifting vote of Indepen- 
dents, who act on personal judgment; and 
there have also been shifting elements due 
to particular reasons affecting groups. But 
these factors have always been recognized, 
and party committees have known how to 
study them and to make calculations. As 
regards the newly enfranchised women, 
however, the old methods of political com- 
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GOVERNOR A. H. ROBERTS, OF TENNESSEE, WITH HIS 
DAUGHTER HELEN 


(Governor Roberts, who was victorious in his recent 
primary-election fight for Democratic renomination, at 
once fell in with the request of President Wilson and 
called a special session of the legislature, before which 
he championed the Nineteenth Amendment and took the 
lead in having Tennessee the thirty-sixth and decisive 
State in the ratification movement) 


mittees will apply very imperfectly. Women 
are far more individual and direct in their 
ideas of public affairs, and far less trained 
than men in sinking the personal point of 
view and acting on party lines. 


A very large percentage of wo- 
men would prefer not to vote at 
all but to leave the whole busi- 
ness of politics to men. It is by no means a 
demonstrated fact that women in general 
are ready to believe that they are better 
represented in public matters by members of 
their own sex than by men whom they know 
or about whom they read and hear. It is 
generally admitted that enfranchisement of 
women will gradually lead to the spread of 
political education, and will have a tendency 
to shape politics and government in ways 
more responsive to the demands of social 
progress and justice. Wholesale and un- 
restricted enfranchisement necessitates con- 
stant attention to the improvement of schools 


Training 
Needed for 
Civic Duty 
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and to the work of Americanization. It 
might have been better to give the franchise 
to individuals only as a reward for their 
having earned it by acquired fitness. We 
have, however, chosen the opposite plan of 
wholesale universal suffrage; and the very 
salvation of the country requires that we 
train everybody for citizenship by the best 
means that can be invented. 


In a country like ours, where 
Suffrage Makes % ‘ 
Parties the voting right has been made 
Necessary niversal, the existence of two 
well-established and well-balanced parties be- 
comes a necessary safeguard of democratic 
government. ‘The ordinary man or woman 
of slight knowledge and experience in public 
matters may sometimes be wise in acting 
upon his own impulse “or prejudice or con- 
viction. But on most occasions he will do 
best to act in customary association with 
many others of ‘his neighbors and friends; 
rallying around some standard of local lead- 
ership that.in turn is loyal to ‘wider leader- 
ship on higher planes. .. Parties are imper- 
fect ; but without them adventurers and dem- 
agogues would run riot, and false prophets 
would capture the votes of the ignorant and 
unfit. Partisanship ought, indeed, not to be 
bitter and unrestrained. The time is long 
since past for the old-fashioned animosities. 
There was a day when Republicans regarded 
Democrats as little better than criminals or 
public enemies, and in certain parts of the 
country at least the Democrats had precisely 
that view of the Republicans. Such antag- 
onism in politics has mainly disappeared, 
but parties survive and are useful as helping 
the common voter to find his place in politics 
and government without moving in blind 
confusion, 
>. 
It is surprising how large both 
major parties still are, and how 
small and variable in particu- 
lar States is the numerical ingredient 
that may shift the reins of power from one 
party to the other. There are times, of 
course, when this numerical factor of inde- 
pendent voting is much larger than at other 
times. But as a rule, in all important elec- 
tions, the great majority of Republicans vote 
the Republican ticket and the great major- 
ity of Democrats vote the Democratic ticket. 
The best Republicans and the best Democrats 
give a great deal more of anxious regard 
to contests within their own parties than to 
fighting against the opposing party. This is 


Rivalry of the 
Two Major 
Parties 


a very natural and suitable process. The 
trained and experienced citizen thinks of his 
party as an agency for serving the country. 
He desires to do his part toward keeping it 
an honest and a capable agency, so that if en- 
trusted with power it may give a good ac- 
count of itself, A party that was free from 
internal strife, and that was wholly occupied 
with making desperate assaults upon the 
other party, would be quite too military for 
normal times. It would be fit only for a 
period of emergency, where the cleavage of 
opinion upon some great problem was akin 
to civil war. 


TheNationa? bis is merely prefatory to -the 
Parties remark that there is no ‘such 
_ Today cleavage to-day in the United 
States. . The old-fashioned«view of the par- 
tisan that his own party is good and that-the 
other. party is bad-is a view -that is. passing 
away along with the old-fashioned religious 
sectarianism. -A generation ago, it was cus- 
tomary for each religious denomination to 
praise itself, and to face its hated rivals with 
bitter: disparagement. Eventhough the In- 
terchurch Movement has. not accomplished 
at once the vast program that its most ar- 
dent leaders had announced,, there is. a dis- 
tinct spirit abroad of codperation and mutual 
respect among the different ecclesiastical so- 
cieties. The analogy is very imperfect, and 
is not to be followed far; but .at least the 
political parties are not angrily hostile to 
one another, as they had been in early periods. 
They appear before the country as reputable 
and tolerant rivals for the honor of carry- 
ing on the Government and serving the pub- 
lic. A body like the national Congress does 
most of its work in committee-rooms, and it 
is the rule rather than the rare exception 
to find Senators and Congressmen of oppo- 
site parties working together as close per- 
sonal friends and as associates in the con- 
struction of good measures or the execution 
of reforms. Yet when questions arise that 
plainly involve party differences they “agree 
to disagree” and vote on party lines. 


TheSpiritoy nus one may be moderate and 
Candidates discriminating, and yet be a 
this Year ° 
strong adherent of his own 
party. In our opinion the Democrats will 
gain nothing for themselves by seeking to 
disparage Senator Harding, and the Repub- 
licans will be equally unwise if they should 
try to belittle Governor Cox. One or the 
other of these two men will be the next 
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SENATOR HARDING IN CONFERENCE WITH LEADING REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DIRECTORS 
(Seated, left to right: Will H. Hays, of Indiana, chairman of the Republican National Committee; Senator 


Harding, and 
left to right: Fred W. 
Minnesota, secretary; A. T. 
Massachussets, and Charles D. Hilles, of New York) 


President of the United States. The one 
who is elected will do his best to meet the 
perplexing duties of the office. They have 
been personal friends for many years, and 
would certainly have continued to be friends 
if they had not been nominated at this time 
by rival parties for the most powerful office 
in the world. "Together, they have brought 
fresh credit and honor to Ohio, and they can 
afford to maintain a most friendly spirit. 
One or the other of them must be defeated. 
But if Senator Harding is defeated, it will 
not be due to any words or acts of Governor 
Cox. And if Governor Cox is defeated, he 
will have no occasion to lay his disappoint- 
ment at the door of his old friend and neigh- 
bor, Senator Harding. Both are alike sub- 
ject to forces beyond their power of mastery. 
Thus each may await the result of election 
day with entire serenity, knowing that the 
political momentum that will bring about the 
decision this year can be controlled or guided 
only to a slight extent by any one man or any 
set of leaders. Naturally, attacks of a per- 
sonal or partisan sort on one side le? to 
retorts in kind; but this exchange of all 
shot will not count for much, 


Harry M. Daugherty, of Ohio, manager of Senator Harding’s pre-convention campaign. Standing, 
Upham, of Illinois, treasurer of the Republican National Committee; Clarence F. Miller, of 
Hert, of Kentucky; Jake L. 


Hamon, of Oklahoma; ex- Senator John W. Weeks, of 


Incidents That Ut 18, Of course, quite possible in 
Turn Election this election that the result may 

hinge upon something more or 
less accidental in a single State; and that the 
so-called determining incident may have re- 
sulted from something that A or B or C has 
said or done. But the decisive character of 
such incidents is more apparent than real. It 
is quite true that Hughes would have been 
elected rather than Wilsgn in 1916 but for 
something or other that happened in Cali- 
fornia. But, on the other hand, the California 
incident could not have been decisive, except 
for conditions in many other States that had 
resulted in giving California the pivotal 
place. The situation as a whole was beyond 
the control of anybody in particular, al- 
though the political effort of each one of 
several millions of people had contributed 
something to the shaping of that situation. 
In like manner, the defeat of Mr. Blaine and 
the success of Mr. Cleveland has always been 
said to have turned upon a few hundred votes 
in the State of New York. But this situation 
was not due to anything that Mr. Blaine had 
done to defeat Mr. Cleveland, nor to any- 
thing, on the other hand, that Mr. Cleveland 
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had done to defeat Mr. Blaine. Rival party 
forces, as aggregated in that campaign, had 
bulked nearly enough alike so that the throw- 
ing of a single block of electoral votes like 
that of New York State one way or the other 
was destined to produce decisive effects. And 
the strength of parties in New York was so 
nearly even that if one or the other of two 
widely advertised incidents had not been 
credited with turning the scale, any one of 
a hundred other incidents would have suf- 
ficed. Disagreeable personalities on both 
sides were rife in that Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign, but they were not important fac- 
tors in the outcome. Fortunately, such issues 
are not going to be brought forward in this 
year’s contest. 


Beth Partie 2S great political societies, the 

AreStrong two parties have never been more 

and United fully coherent than to-day. From 
time to time it is announced that one or the 
other of these two organizations is moribund. 
There is, however, in each of them a power 
of self-correction and readjustment that keeps 
them virile. The Republican party has 
usually been more homogeneous than the 
Democratic. The tendencies that led to the 
split of 1912 did not greatly affect the spirit 
of the party as a whole. Professionalized 
politics had gone too far, and the Republican 
machine has had to be considerably recon- 
structed, with its own consent. ‘The party 
as a whole is harmonious in acceptance of the 
Chicago ticket and platform. The attempt 
to find at Chicago some clear cleavage be- 
tween the so-called “‘Stand-pat” element and 
the Progressive element was unsuccessful. 
All of the Chicago leaders are supporting the 
Harding-Coolidge ticket with genuine good- 
will. The platform has been prepared with 
exceptional care, and is a document that has 
the adherence of practically every thoughtful 
Republican leader of whatever element or 
former interest. 


The Republican situation there- 
fore has nothing freaky or novel 
to commend it, but is very solid 
and substantial when viewed in the party 
sense. ‘There may be some Republicans who 
are not sure they are going to vote the Re- 
publican ticket; but so far as impartial ob- 
servation goes they are at least fully offset 
by Democrats who will vote for Harding. 
lf there are some Republicans who are thus 
led by their convictions to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, it is mainly upon the question 


Republicans 
Are Not 
Divided 


of the League of Nations. Yet the League 
of Nations had been most actively supported 
in the earlier stages of the discussion by a 
group of Republicans like Mr. Taft, Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard, Mr. Wickersham, 
Mr. Oscar Straus, Hon. Theodore Burton, 
and others almost equally well known; and 
so far as we are aware all of these men, 
while unchanged in their desire to bring 
about a firm organization of the world to 
prevent war, are supporting the Harding- 
Coolidge ticket and the Chicago platform 
without hesitation. 


Democrats Lhe Democratic party, on the 
Stand in Full other hand, is also compact and 
Party Array . wey 
well united in its support of the 
Cox-Roosevelt ticket, and of the sentiments 
expressed and adopted at San Francisco. The 
Wilson Democrats praise the platform, and 
acclaim the terms in which Governor Cox’s 
acceptance speech and other addresses have 
championed President Wilson’s views of the 
League of Nations and of world affairs in 
general. The anti-Wilson elements of the 
party—which were credited with having de- 
feated McAdoo and Palmer as candidates at 
San Francisco and with having secured the 
nomination of Cox—have continued to be 
satisfied with what they regard as the sub- 
stance of their victory. Having won the con- 
vention, they now wish to win the election; 
and they are practical enough to see that 
they must have the votes of the Administra- 
tion friends as well as the votes that are con- 
trolled by the greater and lesser Tammany 
machines. ‘Therefore, they see “good poli- 
tics” in making the talking business of the 
campaign agreeable to the “idealists,” and 
flattering to the Wilson Administration, 


si , Lhis is not to intimate that Gov- 
mae 08 ernor Cox and Mr. * ranklin 
Roosevelt are not entirely sin- 

cere in their discussions. “They have been 
talking with ardor about the need of world 
harmony, which was the guiding motive of 
President Wilson’s work in helping to draft 
the League of Nations. This might be fully 
true, and yet it might not be the thing with 
which the public mind is occupied. Every- 
body might have agreed, for instance, that 
there ought to be a strong bridge over a cer- 
tain impassable chasm. But the discussion 
of that bridge might have passed from the 
general subject to the more particular ques- 
tion, what kind of engineering design should 
be adopted, and to other practical matters, as, 
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for instance, the question who is to pay for 
‘he bridge, where the materials are to come 

9m, how much time is to be allowed for 
building it, and upon what terms it is to 
be made available for traffic of various kinds. 
There is no difference between Republicans 
and Democrats over the evils of war, and 
over the necessity of substituting law, order, 
reason, and justice for brute force, militarism 
and imperialism in world relationships. But 
the Republicans, in their discussion of the 
League and the Treaty that Mr. Wilson 
brought back from Paris, have felt it nec- 
essary to turn from the expression of general 
principles to the scrutiny of the details of 
proposed working institutions. 


j The Democrats have now deter- 
is the League % = ‘ 
An Actual mined, under the direction of 
/ssue? : : 

their campaign leaders, to force 
the League of Nations upon the people of 
the United States as the paramount issue in 
the present campaign. It is their purpose 
to make it appear that their own party is 
specifically in favor of something obviously 
desirable and beneficial to ourselves and hu- 
manity, while the Republicans—either 
through inferior intelligence or inferior vir- 
tue—are not in favor of this great panacea, 
which it is the duty of America to accept and 
proclaim on behalf of humanity. It is one 
thing to lead the political horse to water, 
and quite another thing to make the horse 
drink. Issues must be actual, if they are to 
control election contests. The truth about 
the “League” fight is that there exists no 
such actual issue between the parties except 
as framed by the skilful use of dialectics. 
In the course of constructing,an argument 
for purposes of debate, the trained advocate 
can convince himself that a real issue looms 
up, and that vital truth lies upon his side of 
the contention. And so it may be possible 
by much repetition of phrases to convince a 
great many members of the Democratic 
party that Republicans take a more narrow 
and a less responsible view of international 
duty than Democrats take. But nothing in 
the current debate can alter the main facts 
of the record. Let us review it for the space 
of a few sentences, 


Thetemguities Lhe great debate about the 
pate Already a. League of Nations is not, in 

fact, that which dates from the 
Chicago and San Francisco conventions and 
the opening of the presidential campaign. 
The debate lies well in the past. It centered 


in the United States Senate, but it also ex- 
tended throughout the country, where the 
pulpit, the press, the bar, the school and the 
neighborhood forum all took a genuine and 
active part. Twice the Republican majority 
in the Senate voted to ratify the Treaty, in- 
cluding the League of Nations. It was 
merely proposed that such ratification be ac- 
companied by a resolution in which the Sen- 
ate made certain definitions and reservations. 
If President Wilson had been willing to 
meet the Senate as most of the Democratic 
Senators wished that he might, the resolu- 
tion could readily have been modified at cer- 
tain points, and the treaty would have gone 
into effect many months ago. The United 
States would have become a member of the 
League of Nations in the fullest sense, and 
the influence and value of its membership 
would not have been reduced in any way by 
reason of expressions contained in the Sen- 
ate resolution. ‘The situation became hope- 
lessly deadlocked. Meanwhile, Europe is 
making new history. The Wilson “League” 
is not foremost in the world’s thought to- 
day. Next year will bring its own prob- 
lems, to be met on their merits. Wilson’s 
grievance about the Senate will not be a sur- 
viving issue. 


The Deadlock q Lt iS extremely unfortunate that 
Real Party the deadlock occurred. Great 
harm to this country and to the 

world has resulted. Nearly all Republicans 
and many Democrats believe that Mr. Wil- 
son made a profound mistake in his insist- 
ence, and that his party’s acceptance and 
support of that mistake has assumed the 
form of a real issue, one which Governor 
Cox must meet. There was no obligation 
on the part of any Democratic Senator to 
take President Wilson’s precise view about 
Article X or about any other detail of the 
League or the Treaty. It is the opinion of 
many citizens that the Democratic Senators 
would have rendered their party and the 
country a high service if they had disre- 
garded Mr. Wilson’s desires, and had joined 
the Republicans in securing ratification by 
such an overwhelming majority that the 
President would not have ventured to reject 
their verdict and thus block the way to a 
legal ending of the war status. No Demo- 
cratic Senator, as such, could arrogate to 
himself a leadership that President Wilson 
would be expected to follow. But, on the 
other hand, the duty of every Democratic 
Senator, within the Senate Chamber, is a 
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(The photograph shows Mr. Root, accompanied by Mr. 
James Brown Scott, walking in front of the Peace Palace 
at The Hague. Mr. Root has been one of the principal 
members of the distinguished group of jurists that has 
this summer worked out and completed a plan for a 
court of international justice. The commission consisted 
of about a dozen members, with Baron Dechamps, the 
Belgian Minister of State, as its chairman) 


matter of his own unshared responsibility. 
The very nature of our Government requires 
the maintenance of the Senate in the exercise 
of its treaty-making and other functions as 
fully coérdinate with the Executive. ‘The 
President is not the keeper of the Senate’s 
conscience. 


In our opinion the Democratic 
party failed signally to assert its 
own convictions, and: did the 
President great injustice by failing to over- 
rule him for his own best interests, when in 
the intense assertion of his point of view in 
details he was thwarting his own greater 
objects. He was insisting upon the shadow 
and was losing the substance. Here, then, 
we begin to approach some of the real issues 
of the campaign. Neither Governor Cox 
alone, nor Mr. Franklin Roosevelt as a bril- 
liant and sincere campaigner, nor the Hon. 
Homer §. Cummings as an eloquent keynote 


Democratic 
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orator, nor any group of campaign managers 
under the leadership of the new Democratic 
Chairman, the Hon. George White, can 
make the League of Nations per se the fore- 
most issue in this campaign unless the great 
public is willing to accept it as the thing 
that the two parties are contending about. 
In so far as that general subject is an issue, 
there are not likely to be involved any of 
the generalities upon which Mr. Knox 
might differ from President Taft. Those 
questions will not be really before the coun- 
try until one party or the other is endorsed 
and is given a mandate to take up our inter- 
national associations for fresh study and ac- 
tion after the fourth of March. Republicans 
now arraign Democrats for the harmful 
deadlock at Washington that a finer courage 
in the party might have broken. 


en The more completely and spe- 
Erovleme Are cifically Governor Cox identifies 

himself with the record of Presi- 
dent Wilson in all these matters, the more 
needlessly would it seem that he is subject- 
ing himself to embarrassment in case of his 
success at the polls. European international 
situations are changing rapidly. They now 
bear practical aspects that render almost or 
quite obsolete the maps and diagrams that 
lay before President Wilson as he was an- 
nouncing the Fourteen Points, and later as 
he was helping to formulate the plans and 
rules for a League of Nations. The League, 
as Mr, Wilson had proclaimed it, was to be 
a representative union, for certain purposes, 
of a considerable number of definite sover- 
eign states, each having stable equilibrium 
and therefore,prospects of permanence. You 
cannot very well league together a group of 
equal, independent and self-governing na- 
tions, unless such a group of nations exists, 
in order to be leagued. ‘The facts of the 
world following the armistice have gradually 
altered the whole picture of world organi- 
zation as men were discussing it when Lord 
Robert Cecil and General Smuts were draw- 
ing up their programs, and when President 
Wilson’s experts were studying history, mak- 
ing maps, and codifying international law. 


eiteciiiuiiiiiis The United States has always 
its Full Duty been more ready than any other 
in the World . . 

great nation to agree with for- 
eign governments on plans for settling dis- 
putes and shaping an orderly world. In the 
very nature of the case, the United States 
will continue to be more ready than any other 
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great country to act with other nations upon 
an honest and disinterested basis of justice. 
But these matters cannot in their very nature 
be twisted into shapes convenient for the 
purposes of a domestic electoral campaign. 
Doubtless Governor Cox, if President, would 
be true to the history of America as a path- 
finding nation in international law and world 
progress. Both Secretary Root and Secre- 
tary Knox were eminent contributors to 
American policy as reaching out toward the 
coéperation of governments and peoples to 
settle disputes without resort to war. Then 
came Secretaries Bryan and Lansing; and 
both of them fell into line as worthy and able 
promoters of harmony and peace through 
organized international effort. Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft had contributed notable 
chapters to the history of the United States 
as foremost in measures for bringing about 
permanent peace. Senator Harding is as 
loyal to these fine traditions as any man in 
either party. The great war of 1914-18 was 
bound to produce a crop of minor wars and 
grave disorders, rather than to open the way 
at once to the millennium. At present the 
men who are not afraid to look the grim 
facts in the face do not believe that the 
League of Nations—as theoretically con- 
ceived and as functioning beautifully in a 
vacuum—is a well-enough proportioned craft 
for the stormy weather of to-day. 


All the more reason, however, 
for working steadily and _ val- 
iantly toward the goal of hon- 
est and sincere international policies. The 
substitution of reason, law and order for the 
existing régime of crafty diplomacy and of 
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universal reliance upon military and naval 
strength is the great object to be attained. 
One party or the other ought to be given 
full working power as a result of this elec- 
tion; but neither party is wise enough now 
to foresee the precise international situations 
that will have to be met next year and the 
year after. To deal with those situations 
will require the best judgment and experi- 
ence the country can supply. No American 
statesman or diplomat, in dealing with the 
country’s foreign relations, should for a 
moment think or act as a Republican or a 
Democratic politician. Governor.Cox and 
the Democratic leaders may be taking a gal- 
lant course, but perhaps not the most safe or 
prudent one. - They cannot mortgage the 
country’s future for the sake of Wilsonian 
The American system of gov- 
ernment is not like the British; although 
there are certain resemblances. . Governor 
Cox may find that he is sacrificing himself 
somewhat, and compromising his freedom in 
a certain measure, if he acts upon the theory 
that he is merely leading the ._Democratic 
party in an appeal to the country for a vote 
of confidence based upon the record of Mr. 
Wilson as President, as a maker of interna- 
tional policy, and as an insistent, masterful 
chief of the Democratic party. 


The broad question in the cam- 
paign would seem to be this: 
In view of the whole situation, 
domestic and foreign, would the Democratic 
party better be continued in executive con- 
trol; or would it be better to give the Re- 
publican party an opportunity to take charge 
in the remaining work of liquidating the 
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A RECENT SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, AT ST. JAMES’ PALACE, LONDON 


(Left to right: Signor Caslamanos, of Greece; Viscount Chinda, of Japan; Dr. Nansen [standing], of Norway; 
M. de Flourciau, of France; Lord Curzon, British Foreign Minister; Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the 


League of Nations; Signor Catalini, of Italy; Baron Moncheur, of Belguim; and the Marquis de Faura, of Spain) 
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war and of bringing the country down to a 
normal basis? It may sound very common- 
place to say that there is nothing to perplex 
an ordinary voter except to decide in a gen- 
eral way in favor of one party or the other. 
But, no matter how ordinary and simple this 
dictum may seem to some readers, it is the 
true logic of the campaign of 1920. 


ne Mr. Franklin Delano Roose- 

Progressives velt, the admired Assistant Sec- 
anging . 

Camps? _—retary of the Navy, who is run- 


ning on the Democratic ticket with Gov- 
ernor Cox, has been basing much of his 
campaign talk upon an analysis of the Re- 
publican party. He goes back to the contest 
of 1912 in order to disparage the Taft wing, 
which Senator Harding supported, and to 
praise the Theodore Roosevelt wing and the 
Progressive movement. He describes Pro- 
gressivism as practically crushed into sub- 
servience in the Republican party, while Pro- 
gressivism luxuriates in the Democratic camp, 
to which it invites all true liberals. But it 
is reasonable in reply to ask why the leaders 
of that movement of 1912 that Mr. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt praises so highly may not speak 
tor themselves. One of the chief of those 
leaders was Henry J. Allen, now Governor 
of Kansas. Governor Allen is one of the 
most influential men in the Republican party 
that supports Harding, and he has just been 
endorsed for renomination as Governor in 
the Kansas primaries by an overwhelming 
majority. The Hon. Walter Brown, of 
Ohio, was the leader of the Ohio Progres- 
sives in 1912, and he was a worker for the 
nomination of Senator Harding at Chicago. 
Mr. Willis, the former Governor, was in- 
deed the victor in the lively contest last 
month in the Ohio primaries for the nom- 
ination to fill Mr. Harding’s place in the 
Senate. Walter Brown did not win; but 
he polled a very high vote and was second 
among several contestants. 


The Progressive leaders of 1912 
were among the most active and 
influential men in the framing of 
this year’s Republican platform; and they 
are by no means ready to admit that they and 
their Progressive friends would be happier 
and more at home in the present Democratic 
party than in the Republican. Mr. Hard- 
ing, the candidate, is anything but a fos- 
silized reactionary or an instinctive and cyni- 
cal antagonist of those who seek social wel- 
fare and progress through advanced public 
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policies. Social history has moved rapidly. 
The novel ideas of eight years ago are to-day 
almost ‘‘conservative.” The Progressives 
find all camps forward-looking; but the 
smaller radical parties class Raymond Rob- 
ins and Gifford Pinchot as reactionaries. 
The truth is that the former Republican 
cleavage is more perfectly healed than was 
to have been expected in so short a time, and 
that Mr. Harding’s open-mindedness and 
good will make for as much unity of action, 
together with agreement of sentiment, as it 
would be really a healthy sign to find in a 
great party which ought to tolerate many 
shades of opinion. 


With the old-time Bryan radi- 
cals of the West, the Cleveland 
conservatives of the East, the 
distinctive “low-brow” groups like Tam- 
many in New York, and the one-party sec- 
tionalism of the Solid South, it has been 
traditionally much more difficult to secure 
an outward appearance of unity in the 
Democratic party than in the Republican. 
Thus if Mr. Franklin Roosevelt applied his 
methods of analysis to his own party with 
equal thoroughness, he might make a much 
more interesting story of incompatibilities 
than that which he has related in his descrip- 
tion of the Republicans. And yet the truth 
is that, while the Democracy of the past 
generation has been a coalition of elements 
opposed to the Republican party rather than 
a thoroughly fused party of positive pro- 
grams, the parts have usually hung to- 
gether, and have fairly well obeyed the lash 
of a master, whether a Cleveland, a Bryan, 
or a Wilson. It has found in the candidacy 
of Governor Cox a workable compromise; 
and all four of the principal factors of the 
party are expressing satisfaction and are 
working in good faith for the ticket. To 
return, then, to our dictum: This is a year 
when Republicans with unusual unanimity 
will vote the Republican ticket, while all 
sections of the Democracy will find good 
ground for supporting the candidates and 
platform of their own national organization. 


Democracy’s 
Various 
Elements 


Mathematically, the two parties 
being normally of about equal 
strength, this year’s election 
ought to be so close as to give us something 
like an even division in the electoral college. 
But great national elections are not matters 
of mathematics or of indoor computation. 
Even when the parties appear to be about 
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equal in strength, and both are well led and 
loyally united, there is a sort of political 
tidal movement that is beyond the control 
of either party and that carries one of them 
to victory and dooms thé other to defeat. 
This tidal movement had seemed to have set 
in quite strongly against the party in power 
some two years ago. The Democrats are 
claiming that it has been checked and that 
a turning of winds and tides is already 
visible. The Republicans, of course, do not 
admit anything of the kind. There are no 
straws just now floating on the surface that 
would confirm either side in this argument. 
Perhaps it may be said that a majority of 
the more disinterested observers still believe 
that this is a Republican year, by virtue of 
the cosmic movement, without much regard 
for what may or may not be done in detail 
by the opposing campaign workers. It does 
not follow, of course, that either side would 
be safe in trusting to luck or to blind fate. 
Naturally both will do their best to give 
shape to destiny. 


iis iat Meanwhile, the times are strenu- 
Only One of OUS; private affairs are absorb- 
Many “Shows” - . 
ing; world news is not of a 
tranquilizing nature. And thus the Ameri- 
can political show is far from holding the 
undivided interest of the public. Senator 
Harding had secured ample approval for his 
plan of making a front porch campaign. He 
is, of course, making an occasional speech 
away from his own home at Marion, Ohio; 
but for the most part his views will reach 
the public through the newspapers and will 
carry the Marion date-line. Those who 
have demanded that Mr. Harding should 
make elaborate and detailed statements in ad- 
vance on every possible subject, binding 
himself by pledges, and searching his inmost 
soul to find convictions about things where it 
is not necessary or even useful to have ulti- 
mate convictions, are professing disappoint- 
ment. But the wise and the judicious among 
Republicans are pleased rather than other- 
wise. Governor Cox has chosen the opposite 
plan of touring the country and of making as 
many speeches as possible, dealing in as con- 
crete a way as he can with various subjects. 
He is expressing the time-honored sentiments 
of the international peacemakers with excel- 
lent feeling; but it would be unjust to infer 
that those sentiments are not also entertained 
by men of good will in all parties and in all 
countries. They find remarkable collective 
utterance in the four acceptance speeches. 

















A SCENE AT SENATOR HARDING'S NOTIFICATION 


(The young man at the left of Senator Harding is 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, a growingly use- 
ful member of the Republican party) 


The Kind of Man, Neither Governor Cox nor Sen- 

andthe ator Harding possesses any ex- 

Kind of Job Clusive or especial wisdom as to 
how to translate those fine sentiments into 
abiding realities. Senator Harding and the 
Republicans, if in power, would be at least 
as likely to find a way to realize the ideals 
of the peace leaguers as would Governor Cox 
and the Democrats. The fact is that it is not 
the business of the President of the United 
States to be the principal thinker of the 
country, or the authoritative formulator of 
the nation’s policies. It is high time for peo- 
ple who have a proper notion of the func- 
tions of the. presidency to help disabuse the 
minds of those who labor under misconcep- 
tions. Everybody who has any intelligence 
about public affairs in a country like ours is 
under obligation to exercise that intelligence 
all of the time. We must be self-governing ; 
and we must let no President or ruler as- 
sume to do our thinking for us. Problems 
must be dealt with as they arise; and the 
pressure of an active public opinion must be 
felt continuously. Previous to the Chicago 
and San Francisco conventions, it was evi- 
dent that great numbers of Americans were 
laboring under the delusion that the coun- 
try’s welfare required the selection of some 
personage who, when given the chance, 
would exhibit supreme qualities and would 
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lead the country, through sheer wisdom, vir- 
tue, knowledge and God-given authority. 
We were told that this man or the other 
was incomparably the best qualified man to 
be President; was the unrivaled authority 
upon the economic conditions of-the world; 
or was for some other set of reasons the man 
best fitted to lead, to guide, and to rule the 
nation. It was largely in sound reaction 
from some such fantastic ideas about the 
nature of the presidency that both conven- 
tions chose men who were fitted for the office 
under the American Constitution, but not 
available for the role of a Moses, a Joshua, 
a David, or a Solomon. 


a To review the chief political ut- 
Harding’s Ac-_ terances of the past month would 
ceptance Speech +o uire much space. Yet they 
are not to be ignored, and are worthy of ma- 
ture study. Senator Harding made his 
speech accepting the Republican nomination 
on July 22. His remarks about our foreign 
relationships were serious, responsible, and 
not too definite. He was not dealing with 
the facts of two years ago, but with those 
that may be confronted after next March by 
the new administration. It may as well be 
said without blinking that there is a decided 
difference, in a great country like this, as be- 
tween those who believe in a personal leader 
and those who believe in party government. 
Mr. Harding’s speech presented the party 
view ably, and in our opinion wisely. As re- 
gards our foreign duties, he said among 
many other excellent things: 


The world will not misconstrue. We do not 
mean to hold aloof. We do not mean to shun 
a single responsibility of this Republic to world 
civilization. There is no hate in the American 
heart. We have no envy, no suspicion, no aver- 
sion for any people in the world. We hold to 
our rights and mean to defend—ay, we mean to 
sustain the rights of this nation and our citizens 
alike everywhere under the shining sun. Yet 
there is the concord of amity and sympathy and 
fratérnity in every resolution. There is a gen- 
uine aspiration in every American breast for a 
tranquil friendship with all the world. 


Economic questions are discussed in gener- 
ous paragraphs, and with well-poised judg- 
ment. Senator Harding’s acceptance speech 
is satisfactory from the party standpoint, and 
it will read even better in September and 
October than it sounded in July. It well 
expresses the spirit of the man, and it con- 
tinues to answer adequately many of the 
questions since raised in the campaign by his 
opponents. 


Governor Cox made his accept- 
ance speech at Dayton on Au- 
gust 7. It is a much more ag- 
gressiye and partisan speech than Senator 
Harding’s, attacking Senators by name and 
criticizing with sharp asperity the Republi- 
can management of the treaty issue. Gov- 
ernor Cox proceeds to debate Senator Hard- 
ing’s views of international policy with what 
would seem to be a more narrow interpreta- 
tion than the Marion speech justifies. 
ernor Cox blames the Republican Congress 
for high taxation, while the Republicans 
blame the Democratic administration for 
conditions that compel the high taxes. Taxa- 
tion as a science and an art does not readily 
lend itself to the contentions of partisanship. 
Governor Cox, like Senator Harding, dis- 
cusses such business problems as those of 
railroads and agriculture with the practical 
good sense of an experienced man of affairs. 
He believes that Government expenditure 
can ‘be cut down to four billion dollars a 
year, including charges on the public debt; 
and this ought to be the aim of financiers 
of both parties. The Cox address, in its 
turn, is a good campaign document; and if 
it discloses a little less of poise and prudent 
judgment than that of his opponent, it also 
reveals the Ohio Governor as a man of 
energy, frankness, natural sympathy with the 
plain people and a conscientious purpose to 
justify the trust reposed in him by his party. 
One Ohio Republican has written us deny- 
ing that Governor Cox is entitled to all the 
credit that Mr. Egbert gave him (in this 
REviEw last month) for State measures of 
progress and reform. Mr. Egbert, as editor 
of the Dayton newspaper that Governor Cox 
owns and has built up, was naturally stating 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES LEADING THE NOTIFICATION PARADE AT DAYTON, OHIO, ON AUGUST 7 
(Governor James Middleton Cox on left, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt on right) 


the case with friendly enthusiasm. It is our 
purpose always to have character sketches of 
candidates written by their own supporters 
rather than by opponents or critics. 


elit Wits We are reproducing an amusing 
Vice- cartoon by Mr. Berryman, of 
Presidents? the Washington Star, in which 
Vice-President Marshall is encouraging the 
two candidates for his office to do their talk- 
ing now, because there will be ample oppor- 
tunities for silence later on. Since President 
Wilson fell ill about a year ago, Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall has naturally been more vis- 
ible to the onlooker; but no Vice-President 
has assumed any notable part in public life 
for a long time past. An innovation came 
when the Republicans in 1900 gave Mr. 
McKinley for his running mate the most 
active, ambitious and promising of the 
younger Republican leaders, namely, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Governor of New York. 
Within a few months the death of McKinley 
made Roosevelt President. He could not 
have remained for four years as Vice-Presi- 
dent without playing some kind of influen- 
tial part in public affairs. Mr. Fairbanks 
and Mr. Marshall, while prominent public 
men, were of a less active type. Mr. Hard- 


ing and Mr. Cox have given cordial assur- 
ances each to his running mate that in case 
of victory there would be a new kind of 
opportunity for the Vice-President. 


Our existing scheme of a Cab- 
inet is not defined in the Con- 
titution, and there is no reason 
at all-~why the Vice-President, besides sitting 
as the presiding officer of the Senate, should 
not be brought into closer identity with the 
work of the administration. ‘This, however, 
should be left voluntary, and should not be 
forced. If the President wishes to dismiss 
one of his present Cabinet members he can 
do it with a word or a hint. But the Vice- 
President has been chosen by the people 
through the electoral college. He cannot be 
made in the smallest degree subordinate to 
the President. His service to the adminis- 
tration, therefore, must in the nature of the 
case be one of voluntary codperation based 
upon mutual respect and confidence. As 
President, Mr. Harding or Mr. Cox will 
have to make his own decisions, and he can- 
not share responsibility with Mr. Calvin 
Coolidge or Mr. Franklin Roosevelt. The 
Vice-President could not, therefore, become 
a.member of the so-called official family of 
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the President with the same sort of status 
that attaches to the appointive Cabinet mem- 
bers. There can be full cordiality and much 
friendly intercourse between the President 
and the Vice-President, but nobody has yet 
pointed cut a way by which the Vice-Presi- 
dent can be assigned any definite and con- 
tinuing place as a working member of the 
administration. 


piniitiiiats We are publishing in this num- 
MakesaFine ber an interesting appreciation 

its of Mr. Coolidge by Dr, Lyman 
P. Powell, who was for a number of years a 
neighbor and friend of the Massachusetts 
Governor in his home town of Northampton. 
The Governor’s acceptance speech on July 
27 was a notable performance. Mr. Cool- 
idge is an exponent of ‘the nature and value 
of good government. He shows how, of 
necessity, Our institutions became autocratic 
to meet the war crisis. But now he would 
have the people take possession of their gov- 
ernment again. The observance of law he 
regards as essential to social progress. In 
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form and expression as well as in clarity of 
thought, the Coolidge acceptance speech is a 
masterpiece. It reveals an unusual mind and 
a remarkable character. Mr. Coolidge as 
Governor has been a man of decision and 
power. He now presents himself as a states- 
man on national lines, 


Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt ac- 
cepted the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential nomination at his 
home on the Hudson River at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., on August 9. He is a kinsman of 
the late President Roosevelt, and his wife is 
the daughter of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
brother Elliot, who died a gocd many years 
ago. It is, therefore, a thoroughly Roose- 
veltian family. Everybody knows that Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt has made a wholly pa- 
triotic and useful Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under Mr. Daniels, through a period 
that will soon be rounded out to a full eight 
years. Mr. Roosevelt is an attractive and 
persuasive speaker, whose frank and manly 
ways are recognized on all hands without 
distinction of party. He holds loyally to 
the ideals of the Wilson administration, 
while, as an experienced official, he advocates 
improvement in. the administrative ma- 
chinery. He praises Governor Cox as a 
statesman of the “engineering” type, who 
can reorganize on business lines the tasks 
of government. His speech reveals his fine 
qualities as a trained public servant and a 
man of cultured mind and high sentiments. 
Major George Haven Putnam contributes 
a warm appreciation to this number (see 


page 274). 


Franklin 
Roosevelt—a 
Good Type 


State Politice OO Many accounts it would be 

of the better if federal elections had 
Present Year full sweep once in four years 
without any of the distractions of State and 
local contests. National affairs are so im- 
portant that the election of a President, 
together with a full House of Representa- 


tives and a Senator in each of thirty-six 


States, ought not to be mixed up with the 
State and local contests which, even though 
conducted by the national parties, involve 
many issues of their own. The present sys- 
tem tends to carry partisanship farther than 
is appropriate in local affairs. Sometimes 
-there is produced a reaction, by means of 
which, in a given state, some local situation 
dominates the national, and the presidential 
ticket is sacrificed unduly. Next month we 
may make a more definite survey of this 
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A GROUP OF PROMINENT DEMOCRATS WITH MR. AND MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, ON NOTIFICATION DAY 
(In the front .row,. from left to right, are: George White, the new chairman of the Democratic National Com- 

mittee; Governor and Mrs. Smith, of New. York;‘Homer S. Cummings, recently National Chairman; Mr. and Mrs. 

William -G. McAdoo; Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Mr. Roosevelt) 


year’s. political activity in States and. mani- 
cipalities, In séveral States local primaries 
have been ‘held to. select: candidates. Thus 
the Ohio: Stateprimaries were held on 
August 10. -Ex-Governor Frank B. Willis 
was. made the Republican nominee for the 
United States Senate to succeed Senator 
Harding, and Mr. W. A. Julian, of Cin- 
cinnati, obtained the Democratic nomina- 
tion. The opposing nominees for the gover- 
norship are Mr. Henry L. Davis and Mr. 
A. V. Donahey. In Arkansas, where the re- 
sults of the Democratic primary are con- 
clusive, Mr. T. H. Caraway succeeded in 
winning the senatorial .plum, which means 
that the well-known incumbent, Senator 
Kirby, will have lost his seat at Washing- 
ton on March 4. Mr. C. T. McCrae is to 


be the next Arkansas Governor. 


aici The New York primaries will 
pe a be held early in September. 
ower’ Their principal results, however, 
had already been determined by informal’ 
State conventions. Thus the Republicans at 
Saratoga had on July 28 designated Judge 
Nathan L. Miller for Governor, and had 


Sept.—2 


slated James W. Wadsworth to succeed him- 
self in the United States Senate. The party 
voters in the primaries have power to over- 
rule these designations, but will not do so. 
Judge Miller (he has not been on the State 
bench for five years) is a prominent lawyer 
of Syracuse, and is the man who made, the 
speech nominating Herbert Hoover at the 
Chicago Convention. The New York Dem- 
ocrats, in their informal convention, renomi- 
nated Governor Alfred E. Smith, and desig- 
nated Mr. Harry C. Walker for Senator. 
The Democratic convention was dominated 
by Mr. Murphy and Tammany Hall, and it 
adopted a “wet”’ plank and a strong pro-Irish 
resolution. 


Governor Allen, Senator Curtis, 
and the present Republican-Con- 
gressmen were renominated in 
the Kansas primaries on August 3, and will, 
of course, be elected. ‘The Democratic pri- 
anaries in Oklahoma, on the same date, re- 
pudiated Senator Gore, and named Mr. Scott 
Ferris. Thus the famous blind orator will 
disappear from the Senate Chamber on March 
4. There were also primaries in Missouri, 


Primaries 
in West 
and South 
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where Senator Spencer (Rep.) was endorsed, 
while the Democrats put up Mr. Breckin- 
ridge Long as an Administration candidate. 
Mr. Long won a victory over a candidate 
who was backed by Senator Reed and the 
anti-Wilson elements. Early in August there 
was also a State primary election in Tennes- 
see. Governor Roberts (Dem.) secured a 
renomination after a hard fight. Much in- 
terest in Tennessee was shown in special 
elections to fill thirteen vacancies in the State 
legislature, the matter at issue being woman 
suffrage. It was expected that the suffrage 
question in the legislature would turn upon 
the results in these thirteen districts. We 
have already, in our opening pages, spoken 
of the special session of the legislature called 
by Governor Roberts to pass upon the ques- 
tion of ratifying the suffrage amendment. 


It is not possible as yet to make 
any forecasts about the strength 
of the smaller parties this year. 
The Socialists, with Mr. Debs for their pres- 
idential candidate, do not show as much 
vigor and activity as if they had selected a 
candidate who was free to be seen and heard 
It will be remembered that Mr. Debs is still 
serving his term in the Federal Penitentiary 
at Atlanta for his unlawful opposition to war 
measures. The Socialists have for many 
years had a model organization which has 
been much admired by practical politicians, 
and in some ways imitated. The name of 
Mr. Debs was cheered with enthusiasm’ in 
the gathering at Chicago which formed the 
Farmer-Labor party and nominated Parley 
P. Christensen, of Denver. ‘This interest- 
ing and typical Western American is an ex- 
ponent of the gospel of optimism, and has 
announced rather large expectations, in the 
offhand way of a healthy. man who takes it all 
in the day’s work and does not worry. Mr. 
Christensen’s principal rival for the nomi- 
nation at Chicago was Dudley Field Malone, 
of New York, who was formerly one of the 
most promising of the younger Democratic 
public men and orators. Mr. Malone stays 
with his Farmer-Labor party, and becomes 
the nominee for the governorship of New 
York. Mr. Malone holds that this new 
party bears a strong resemblance to the 
British Labor party, which is more than a 
class organization of wage earners, and 
which purports to represent intelligence and 
labor, as against organized capitalism. How 
strongly the labor unions will rally to Christ- 
ensen does not yet begin to appear. 


* The 
Minor 
Parties 
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The Mexican situation is less 
alarming and acute just now 
than it has been at any time for 
several years. ‘Tragic as was the overthrow 
and assassination of Carranza, the results 
have been to give Mexico a far wiser as well 
as stronger dispensation. General Obregon 
and the men with and through whom he 
acts are friendly toward the United States, 
and desirous of reéstablishing good relations. 
At the end of July, Pancho Villa, following 
protracted negotiations, made full surrender, 
mustered out his forces, and retired to civil 
life with satisfactory guarantees for himself 
and his followers. Recent congressional elec- 
tions have strengthened Obregon, and there 
seems some prospect of a development of par- 
tisan politics to take the place of government 
by military cabals. Every possible oppor- 
tunity should be improved by the United 
States to help in the work of stabilizing Mex- 
ico, and of reorganizing Mexican life upon 
a basis of civil safety and economic prosperity, 


Better Times 
in 


Mexico 


The foreign question that has 
been most persistently discussed 
in the United States is that of 
ireland. During recent weeks the British 
military forces have been constantly in- 
creased; and Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern-. 
ment has carried through Parliament.a dras-: 
tic aneasure providing for the almost. total 
suspension of civil law and .the military 
treatment of offenses in: Ireland., This 
measure, known as the Irish Crimes bill, was 
passed in the House of Commons on August. 
6 by a vote of 206 to 18 ‘Those Irish Na- 
tionalists who had remained in Parliament 
walked out before the vote was taken, as 


Irish 
Prospects 











LET HIM ALONE; HE’S HAVING A GOOD TIME 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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also did many of the English Labor mem- 
bers, when Mr. Joseph Devlin, the Irish 
leader, was suspended as a result of defiant 
remarks, 


‘iia The so-called ‘“Dominion” form 
Government of government for Ireland, 

Possible ~~ which has been so much under 
discussion during recent weeks goes far be- 
yond the most that the Irish Home Rulers 
had demanded through long periods and 
until very recently. Having failed to get the 
moderate kind of home rule that Mr. Par- 
nell and Mr. Redmond advocated, the exas- 
perated Irish took up the Sinn Fein move- 
ment and proclaimed an independent Irish 
Republic.. The resistance to Irish Home 
Rule had always come from the city of Bel- 
fast and a few adjoining counties of Ulster. 
The situation was rapidly growing so intol- 
erable in Ireland that civil war on a large 
scale was imminent last month, when the 
Ulstermen began to weaken, many of them 
deserting the leadership of Sir Edward Car- 
son. These more conciliatory Ulsterites had 
found themselves ready to accept the Do- 
minion idea, and to give up the notion of 
keeping Ulster detached from the rest of 
Ireland. No other solution of the Irish 
problem at this moment seems to be offered. 
If all parts of Ireland will agree to accept 
the kind of independence that Canada or 
Australia enjoys, it can undoubtedly be ob- 
tained; and it will provide home rule of a 
nature far more complete than had ever been 
demanded by any wing of the old Nationalist 
leaders, 


Mr. Lloyd George has been 
showing amazing dexterity in 
Rapid Action dealing with problems domestic 
and foreign that have been shifting from 
week to week with kaleidoscopic rapidity and 
suddenness. The British Government is so 
simple and compact that the Prime Minister 
can act quickly and at short range, since 
Parliament is usually in session and he needs 
only to know that he is supported by a relia- 
ble working majority of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘There is no chance for the British 
Prime Minister to retire in mysterious silence 
as the American President may do. He must 
explain himself fully as he goes along; and 
if his reasons seem good he has Parliament 
and the newspapers sufficiently protecting his 
actions from day to day. His foreign poli- 
cies are of necessity modified at all times by 
the exigencies of domestic politics. For ex- 
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ample, the two great questions last month in 
England had to do with Ireland and with 
the alarming position of Poland, as the Rus- 
sian Bolshevist £rmies approached Warsaw. 
British organized labor is steadily gaining 
influence as a political force. ‘The represen- 
tatives of this labor movement have so 
strongly opposed the idea of crushing Ireland 
by military power that it has seemed clearly 
necessary to seek something better than the 
Crimes Act and the use of military resources. 
In the Polish crisis, furthermore, the Labor 
elements were equally resolute against the 
sending of military forces to fight against 
the Red armies of Russia. ‘Thus it became 
imperative for Mr. Lloyd George to promote 
compromises in every way possible, although 
the idea of doing business with the Lenine- 
Trotsky Government has been highly dis- 
tasteful to a great majority of the members 
of the British ruling class. 


eiitaa ol We have relied upon Mr. 
the Russian Simonds, our regular editorial 
8 . 
‘ contributor upon European 


questions, to deal this month with the Polish 
question at large. So brilliant and so power- 
ful a presentation of all that is involved in 
the victories of the Red armies over the Re- 
public of Poland has not, we believe, ap- 
peared elsewhere in American print. It is 
not merely a frontier issue between the Rus- 
sians and the Poles. That phase is the very 
least of all. Mr. Simonds interprets the 
Polish question in its general bearings, show- 
ing how it affects all nations—much as the 
Serbian question in 1914 was not one of pre- 
cise detail as between Austria and Serbia but 
one relating fundamentally to the whole 
European system. Mr. Simonds reviews the 
course of affairs with respect to Russia and 
the Bolshevists from the armistice period 
down to the present. The reasons why the 
new border states could not codperate well 
with the internal Russian elements that were 
fighting Bolshevism, are made clear by a 
reading of Mr. Simonds’ narrative. His an- 
alysis discloses the grounds of difference be- 
tween British and French policy; in short, 
he makes it clear that Bolshevism has flour- 
ished largely because its numerous foes with- 
out and within have never been in harmo- 
nious agreement and therefore could never 
effectively codperate. We find disclosed also 
the sources of Bolshevist military equipment 
and the reasons for their great superiority. 
Nothing that may have happened since can 
lessen the value of this article. 











, 
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The conditions which compelled 
A Fresh gg ° . 
World the British to temporize in the 
risis 


face of a desperate crisis are set 
forth by Mr. Simonds with unsparing devo- 
tion to the facts. There is also a German 
aspect of this Russian-Polish situation, the 
analysis of which forms the final section of 
Mr. Simonds’ illuminating discussion. Quite 
apart from what this article tells us of the 
great issue in which has been involved the 
independence of Poland and the prospects of 
Bolshevism, it illustrates the fearful com- 
plexity and dire uncertainty of European 
conditions. A careful reading of Mr. Si- 
monds’ article will show our readers why, 
in earlier pages of this monthly editorial 
comment, we have tried to explain how 
grave are the practical. issues and how neces- 
sary it must be for us to consider with even 
greater care than heretofore the terms upon 
which we may attempt to give weight and 
character to the now negligible League of 
Nations. In view of these stupendous condi- 
tions, we would suggest that the four accept- 
ance speeches might well be read over again 
by the more studious and thoughtful of our 
citizens. It is without party prejudice that 
we find the views expressed by Senator Hard- 
ing and Governor Coolidge more safely ap- 
plicable to “things as they are” than those of 
Governor Cox and Mr. Franklin Roosevelt. 


European governments were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know what 
the Government of the United 
States thought about the Polish crisis. It 
needs no argument to show that there was 
no way at this moment, with Congress not 
in session, by which the United States could 
proceed upon any new or formidable line of 
action. ‘The only thing to be evoked just 
now was a statement of American official 
opinion. ‘The desired statement was duly 
made by our present Secretary of State, the 
Hon. Bainbridge Colby. It’ is a memoran- 
dum of importance, and will take a perma- 
nent place in the history of our international 
relations. ‘There was wide approval of its 
two strongest points: first, its elaborate state- 
ment of reasons against the recognition of 
the Bolshevist régime, and second, its decla- 
ration that the dismemberment of Russia 
does not constitute a desirable settlement of 
the Russian problem. It sharply discrimi- 
nates between the great Russian people with 
their permanent domain, and the misfortune 
which has subjected them to the arbitrary 
rule of the heads of the present Bolshevist 


Mr. Colby's 
American 
View 
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régime. It would be hard to find anywhere 
a more emphatic denunciation of- Bolshevism 
than is contained in about a thousand words 
of Mr. Colby’s letter, which in form is ad- 
dressed to the Italian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, but which, of course, is a statement 
made for the benefit of all concerned. 


The Colby letter soon brought 
from France a strong and com- 
plete expression of approval, and 
it had undoubted influence upon British pub- 
lic opinion. ‘There was dissent in some quar- 
ters from Mr. Colby’s view regarding the 
dismemberment of Russia. He favored a 
separate Finland, an independent Poland, 
and the independence of Russian Armenia 
by agreement. But he did not believe in the 
indpendence of Lithuania, Ukrainia, Geor- 
gia, or Azerbaijan, nor in the detachment 
from Russia of the Baltic states now known 
as Esthonia and Latvia. “He believes, in- 
deed, in a large measure of home rule for 
these important portions of what was Rus- 
sia, but he thinks they should all be feder- 
ated as parts of a great Russian Republic, 
and that they cannot be maintained as sepa- 
rate sovereignties. Friends of several of the 
new governments of these countries in the 
United States have protested against “the 
opinions of Mr. Colby, which represent those 
of the President and Cabinet. “°° +" 


Russia’s 
Dismemberment 


Poland had felt her situation’ ‘so 
difficult that a year ago she took 
the offensive against’ Bolshevist 
Russia in order to secure safe strategic fron- 
tiers. This would seem to have been a mis- 
take; but Poland has already paid bitterly 
for her aggressiveness. ‘The Allies failed’ to 
support her at moments when support would 
have been most valuable. The rapid ad- 
vance of the Reds in July led the Poles to 
seek an armistice with Russia under British 
advice. But the Soviet authorities kept find- 
ing excuses for delay, while pushing their 
troops forward as rapidly as possible to cap- 
ture Warsaw. ‘The Bolshevist troops were 
lean, hungry, and eager for loot. Advancing 
irresistibly, they were at the very doors of 
Warsaw by the middle of August. Political 
as well as military happenings of interna- 
tional importance were daily reported as 
these pages were closing for the press. En- 
couraged by the American note, France was 
admonishing the Poles to resist, and British 
sympathy with the French view was on the 
increase. 


Events of 
August 
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On the last day of July the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announced the increases in 
railroad freight and passenger rates through 
which the Government will attempt to carry 
out the provisions of the Cummins-Esch bill. 
Previously, on July 20, the Commission had 
published a new schedule of wages for rail- 
road employees, retroactive from April 1 last, 
that adds about $626,000,000 annually to the 
wage cost of our railway transportation. 
Immediately following this announcement as 
to wages, the managers of the railroads had 
hastily presented to the Commerce Commis- 
sion a request for supplementary increases in 
freight and passenger rates, over and above 
the original demands noted in the August 
issue of this magazine, to cover the addi- 
tional costs of furnishing transportation due 
to this last advance in wages. 


The Increased 
Railroad 
Rates 


The Commis. 1” the comprehensive and elabo- 
sion’s Liberal rate document embodying _ this 

rate decision of the Commerce 
Commission—without doubt the most im- 
portant piece of work that body has ever 
been called upon to perform—one notes in 
the phraseology, in the methods of approach- 
ing separate items of the problem, and in the 
general result, an attitude of sympathy for 
the railroad managers and of liberality in 
dealing with the present critical transporta- 
tion situation. It looks as if the Commis- 
sion, the shippers, and the public have now 
thoroughly awakened to the immensity and 
serious nature of our railroad problem. It 
can be said that at least nine-tenths of the 
demands of the railroad managers for rate 
increases have been granted. In detail, the 
Eastern group of roads is to have rates in- 
creased by 40 per cent., the Southern and 
Mountain-Pacific groups by 25 per cent., and 
the Western group by 35 per cent. The 
Commission also authorizes a 20 per cent. 
increase in passenger fares, a $0 per cent. 
increase in Pullman charges, and a 20 per 
cent. advance in excess baggage and milk- 
carrying rates. On the basis of the actual 
volume of freight and passenger traffic car- 
ried by the roads in 1919, it is estimated 
that these higher rates will produce about 
$1,500,000,000 of additional income. After 
allowing for the wage bill, increased by more 
than $600,000,000 over that of 1919, it is 
now calculated that the railroads will have, 
on the assumption of a traffic volume equiva- 
lent to that year’s, a net operating income of 


$1,134,000,000. 
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It will be remembered that the 
new railway law instructs the 
Commission to provide such rates 
as will give the roads a net operating in- 
come of 5% per cent. on the aggregate value 
of the properties, with an additional 1% of 1 
per cent., to be optional with the Commis- 
sioners, which, if granted, must be set aside 
for additions and betterments. The Com- 
mission decided to grant the maximum of 6 
per cent., and it was then confronted with 
the problem of determining the aggregate 
value of railroad properties on which the 6 
per cent. should be applied. ‘This property 
valuation is represented on the books of the 
different companies by sums that aggregate 
slightly over $20,000,000,000. Mr. Plumb 
and his advocates have contended that the 
true value is something like $12,000,000,000. 
The Commerce Commission had before it 
the results to date of the physical valuation 
work that has been going on for several 
years and on which many, millions of dollars 
have been spent by the Government and the 
railroads. The matter is one of such ex- 
ceeding complexity that. it is obvious the 
Commission must have simply done the best 
that could be done in its judgment under the 
circumstances in fixing on the figure of 
$18,900,000,000 as the present total value 
of our railroads. ‘This figure is not quite 6 
per cent. less than the carriers’ own estimate 
and is more than 50 per cent. greater than 
the estimate of advocates of the Plumb plan. 


Fixing the 
Property 
Value 


The railroads announced early 
in August that the new rates, 
both for freight and passenger 
traffic, would go into effect on August 26. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain from 
various State commissions authority to make 
intrastate rates conform to those prescribed 
by the Commission; and much confusion was 
promised by the action of the New York 
State Commission in requiring hearings be- 
fore deciding on this matter. Assuming 
that the carriers will finally obtain intra- 
state rates substantially equivalent to those 
provided for in the Commerce Commission’s 
decision, the roads will have during the next 
year, on the basis of the 1919 volume of 
traffic, an operating income of $1,134,000,- 
000. Out of that income $94,000,000 must 
be expended for additions and betterments, 
that sum representing the % of 1 per cent. 
of earnings which under the railroad law 
cannot be used for dividends. From the re- 
maining. $1,040,000,000 must be deducted 
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taxes and other fixed expenses before the ac- 
tual net income is reached. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that these figures are 
merely estimates, which may have to be revised 
radically later on. In the one assumption alone 
of the volume of traffic equivalent to that 
of last year there is room for great error. 
No one can tell whether the heavy increases 
in freight rates will operate to cut down 
trafic or not. It is fairly certain that the 
increase in passenger rates will tend to do 
so, and very certain that the addition of 50 
per cent. to Pullman charges will produce a 
decrease in business. The experiences of 
many of our American cities with street 
railway lines have shown that radical in- 
creases in fares sometimes produce actually 
less net income instead of more. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the entire country has, 
however, increased greatly during and after 
the war; there is now much more traffic be- 
ing offered the railroads than they can handle. 
If there is not a period of the most acute de- 
pression at hand, it is believed by competent 
authorities that the volume of freight on 
which these new rates will apply will be 
heavy enough to furnish substantial earnings 
that will once more attract investors and the 
new capital without which our entire rail- 
road problem would be hopeless. It is worth 
noting that even after these very bold in- 
creases in freight rates our transportation 
cost in America will be less than half as 
great as those in most European countries. 


When win ow that Congress and the In- 
Better Service terstate Commerce Commission 
have made these decided moves 

toward putting our railroad properties on 
their feet, the public naturally asks, (1) 
when it is to get adequate and decent ser- 
vice, and (2) whether such drastic advanc- 
ing of rates will not mean higher prices and 
a further increase in the cost of living. The 
railroads cannot now move the freight of- 
fered them, and we have to wait months for 
our goods or hire motor trucks to go for them. 
The chief reasons for this situation are a 
deficiency in freight cars and locomotives 
and the lowered efficiency of labor, accentu- 
ated by the special disruption and congestion 
resulting from the “outlaw” strike last 
spring. Even if the railroad managers, on 
the one hand, and investors on the other, are 
so heartened by the new chance to do a 
profitable business that the railroads could 
get practically at once all the money they 
need for cars, locomotives, and other facili- 
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ties, it is obvious that the element of time 
would still have a place in the pfoblem. Our 
factories are congested with orders that can- 
not be handled expeditiously on account of 
fuel and transportation difficulties. It will 
take a long time, even after the money has 
been raised, to get into service the additional 
equipment needed, and a still longer time to 
obtain a decided improvement in the morale 
of the employees. But the managers of the 
railroads realize thoroughly and keenly that 
the burden of proof is on them, now that the 
Government has done its part to give pri- 
vate ownership a fair chance to show that 
it can serve the nation adequately in the 
transportation business; and they are girding 
up their loins to do or die. 


Thus the railroad managers find 
that they have immediate need 
for at least 100,000 additional 
freight cars, 2000 locomotives, and 4000 pas- 
senger and baggage cars. They say the rea- 
son for this is that during the period of 
Government control of twenty-six months 
the Director-General purchased only as many 
freight cars and locomotives as the railroads 
under private ownership were in the habit of 
buying in twelve months. Whatever the 
reason, these additional cars and locomotives 
are needed now to haul the traffic that is be- 
ing offered. But even if the money’ were 
actually in hand to-day it would ‘take many 
months to get the equipment; so while’ pre- 
paring to order new rolling stock as fast~as 
the money can be raised, the managers are 
beginning. a determined effort to make the 
most intensive and discriminating use of the 
cars already owned. ‘They find that the 
best record of the movement of freight cars 
in America was only 26:9 miles‘a day on the 
average—made in 1916; that the highest 
average carload was 26.88 tons, in 1918; 
that the number of. cars awaiting repairs rose 
under federal control to 6.7 per cent., 
amounting to 153,000 cars. ‘The managers 
have now set themselves certain efficiency 
standards. They are determined to main- 
tain a car movement equal to 30 miles a day, 
an average loading of 30 tons, and to keep 
cars awaiting repairs down to 4 per cent. 


—— Use 


Facilities 


The results that would come 


What ° . 
Efficiency from any such improvement in 
Gan D0 efficiency are astonishing to the 

layman. ‘Thirty miles a day for the av- 


erage running of a freight car would be 
equivalent to adding between 400,000 and 
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500,000 cars to the present equipment. A 
loading of 30 tons per car, instead of 26.88, 
would add from 50,000 to 75,000 cars. Re- 
ducing the percentage of those awaiting re- 
pairs from 6.7 to 4 per cent. would be 
equivalent to getting immediately 80,000 
additional cars. These figures, which are 
only part of the ambitious efficiency program 
the railroad managers have set for them- 
selves, show strikingly the possibilities of in- 
tensive methods. These gentlemen realize 
very thoroughly that the eyes of the nation 
are fixed on them, and if they fail it will not 
be because they have not tried hard. This 
all-important efficiency work is the better 
standardized and coordinated through the 
existence of the Advisory Committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives, with Mr. 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, as chairman. 


wih tlaes Contrary to the general pessi- 
Rates Increase mistic feeling that a sudden in- 

~— crease of 40 per cent. in the 
freight rates, to a New England shoe manu- 
facturer, for instance, must of necessity give 
a still further fillip to the price of a pair of 
shoes in Georgia, Mr. Willard and othérs 
of equal authority believe that if the new 
rates work out to enable the railroads to de- 
velop their facilities adequately they will 
actually reduce the price of a pair of shoes. 
In the first place, the freight factor in the 
cost of a pair of shoes made in New England 
and finally sold to the consumer in Atlanta 
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is very small, and the advance means only a 
few. cents out of, say, $10 or $12. Much 
more important, on the other side, is the faet 
that if the roads are functioning smoothly, 
if the shoe manufacturer is enabled to get 
his hides and keep the factory running and 
ship his goods promptly, there will be plenty 
of footwear, with a lowered manufacturing 
cost, offered for sale in Atlanta; and the fact 
of the supply keeping up with the demand 
will more than compensate for the few cents 
increase in freight charges. With foodstuffs 
and many other commodities, these factors 
will be even more potent in lowering prices 
than with non-perishable articles like shoes. 


If the forecast of the Department 
of Agriculture, made on August 
1, turns out to be anything like 
correct, the crops of 1920 will be exception- 
ally large and valuable and far more abun- 
dant than in any year previous to the war. 
Only the spring wheat crop is below par, 
and that is not very poor. There will be 
plenty of wheat for home consumption and a 
respectable volume for export. There is a 
splendid crop of corn; and oats, earlier 
thought to be a failure, now promise 1,400,- 
000,000 bushels. We have the greatest rice 
crop ever produced, and the same is true of 
sugar beets and tobacco. The apple crop is 
45 per cent. larger than last year, and an 
enormous yield of peanuts is now assured. 
The five-year average for potatoes is 457,- 
000,000 bushels; the forecast for this year 
is 503,000,000. Rye, hay, and flax will be 
abundant. The railroads will have no short- 
age of agricultural products to move at their 
higher rates. 


The Splendid 
Crop 
Promise 


The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Houston, issued a state- 
ment late in July showing that 
our national income has again caught up 
with expenditures. For three years the bal- 
ance has been on the wrong side. The na- 
tional debt reached its peak on August 31, 
1919. Since then reductions aggregating 
more than $2,300,000,000 have been effect- 
ed, leaving the gross debt on July 20, 1920, 
at $24,264,000,000. Secretary Houston looks 
forward to important further reductions in 
1921. While we are again living, as a na- 
tion, well within our income, there will be 
seasonal fluctuations, owing to railroad and 
other demands, and new issues of treasury 
certificates may be expected in the periods be- 
tween tax payments. 


Living Within 
Our Income Mr. 
Again 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 15 to August 15, 1920) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 18.—Governor Cox confers with President 
Wilson at the White House regarding the pend- 
ing campaign. 

July 20.—George H. White, of Marietta, Ohio, 
is chosen chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, succeeding Homer S. Cummings. 

The Railway Labor Board awards 20 to 27 
per cent. increases in pay to nearly 2,000,000 rail- 
way men; the total raise is about $600,000,000 a 
year. 

The Senate Reconstruction Committee receives 
testimony that coal prices have risen from $2.60 
and $3 a ton under the Fuel Administration to 
$12 and $14 spot at mine and $23 in Boston har- 
bor; export restrictions are recommended. 

July 21.—Army officers are promoted under the 
army reorganization bill. 

July 22.—William J. Bryan refuses nomination 
for the Presidency by the Prohibition Convention, 
and Aaron S. Watkins, of Germantown, Ohio, is 
selected. 

Senator Harding is notified of his nomination 
for the Presidency at his home in Marion, Ohio. 

July 23.—A special board is appointed by As- 
sistant Secretary Roosevelt to readjust wages of 
75,000 navy-yard employees before August 20. 

















MRS. JOHN T. PRATT, OF NEW YORK 
(Recently appointed vice-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee’s Ways and Means Committee. Mrs. 
Pratt will direct the women workers in the Harding 
campaign) 
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July 24.—The Texas Democratic primary re- 
sults in the nomination of J. W. Bailey for Gov- 
ernor. 

Secretaries Daniels and Payne return to Seattle 
from Alaska after a tour of inspection of the Ter- 
ritory’s resources. 


July 25.—Secretary Houston announces a sur- 
plus of Treasury receipts over expenditures for 
the first time in three years, amounting to $291,- 
221,547.67. 


July 26.—The Internal Revenue Bureau an- 
nounces receipts from taxes during the fiscal year 
ending June 30 amounting to $5,410,284,874.90. 


July 27,—Governor Calvin Coolidge, of Massa- 
chusetts, is formally notified of his nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency by the Republican party. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission declares 
an embargo against tidewater shipments of coal 
until New England daily consignments are filled ; 
the coal shortage there is 350,000 tons a month. 

July 28—New York Republicans informally 
designate Judge Nathan L. Miller for Governor 
and James W. Wadsworth for Senator. 


July 30.—President Wilson requests striking 
coal miners in Illinois and Indiana to return to 
work. 


July 31—The Interstate Commerce .Commis- 
sion grants rate raises to the railroads as fol- 
lows: Freight, on Eastern roads 40 per cent., 
Mountain Pacific Group 25 per cent., West 35 
‘per cent., South 25 per cent.; passenger rates, 20 
per cent.; Pullman surcharge to railroads, 50 per 
cent.; surcharge on milk and excess baggage, 20 
per cent. . . . The Commission fixes a valuation 
of $18,900,000,000 on the railroad properties of 
the country. 


August 1.—Fifteen coal profiteers are arrested 
in Tennessee under the Lever act. 

New York State establishes a public radium 
cancer clinic at Buffalo free to patients after 
October 15. 


August 2.—Twenty Communists receive jail 
sentences in Chicago. 


August 3.—Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kan- 
sas, Senator Charles Curtis, and the present Con- 
gressmen win Republican renomination in the 
State primaries. . . . In Oklahoma, Scott Ferris 
wins the Democratic nomination for Senator over 
Mr. Gore. . In Missouri, Arthur M. Hyde 
wins the Republican gubernatorial nomination 
and John M. Atkinson the Democratic; Breckin- 
ridge Long (Dem.) and Selden F. Spencer (Rep.) 
are nominated for the senatorship. 


August 4.—President Wilson orders destroyers 
to prevent the laying of a cable at Miami, Flor- 
ida, connecting at Barbadoes, B. W. I. with a 
British cable to Brazil. 

The New York State informal Democratic con- 
vention favors a wet plank and backing for the 


























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


Irish cause, diverging from the national plat- 
form. Governor Alfred E. Smith is “suggested” 
for renomination, Miss Harriet May Mills, first 
woman nominee, for Secretary of State, and 
Harry C. Walker for United States Senator. 

President Wilson proclaims December 21 Pil- 
grim’s Day, and asks National observance of the 
tercentenary. 


August 5.—J. G. Blaine is appointed Treas- 
urer of the Republican Presidential campaign 
committee. 

Governor A. H. Roberts wins renomination in 
Tennessee State Democratic primaries. 


August 6.—Federal troops are ordered to Den- 
ver to stop street car strike riots, in which many 
are killed and hurt. 


August 7.—Governor Cox is formally notified 
at Dayton of his nomination by the Democrats 
for the Presidency; he declares that he will carry 
on President Wilson’s work and policies. 

The Department of Justice reports 151 con- 
victions of profiteers, 1499 indictments, and 1854 
arrests. 


August 8.—Two all-metal air mail planes ar- 
rive at San Francisco from New York in their 
pioneer trans-continental postal flight in eleven 
days. 

August 9.—The Democratic nominee for the 
Vice-Presidency, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is for- 
mally notified at Hyde Park, N. Y. 


August 10.—The Railway Labor Board grants 
a wage increase of $30,000,000 to 75,000 railway 
express workers, retroactive to May 1. 

President Wilson calls coal miners and opera- 
tors to meet August 13, at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
adjust inequalities in the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission award. 

In Ohio primary elections, Henry L. Davis 
(Rep.) and A. V. Donahey (Dem.) win nomina- 
tions for the governorship, while ex-Gov. Frank 
B. Willis (Rep.) and W. A. Julian (Dem.) are 
named for the senatorship. In Arkansas, 
T. H. Caraway wins the Democratic nomination 
for Senator and T. C. McRae that for Governor. 


August 11—Rev. Aaron S. Watkins, of Ohio, 
formally accepts nomination for the Presidency 
by the Prohibition party. 

The New York Public Service Commission 
refuses to allow intrastate railway rate increases 
on the scale of interstate raises until public hear- 
ings have been held. 

August 12.—The New York legislature is 
called in special session to act in the housing 
crisis. 

A speculator who collected $8,000,000 and paid 
50 per cent. to depositors at Boston in a foreign 
exchange scheme is arrested after federal inves- 
tigations. 

August 13.—The Tennessee Senate, in special 
session, ratifies the Nineteenth Amendment 25 
to 4. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission raises 
express rates 12% per cent., or $35,500,000 a year. 


August 15.—The Snowden report on United 
States Administration in Santo Domingo is pub- 
lished by Secretary Daniels; internal revenue in- 
creased from $700,000 a year to $3,492,000 in 
1919, 
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GREGORY KRASSIN, RUSSIAN SOVIET MINISTER OF 
TRADE 


(Who has been conducting negotiations with the Brit- 
ish Government at London. Resumption of commercial 
relations was the announced object of his visit; but it is 
popularly believed that he represented the Bolshevist 
eeegenent in matters involving political recognition 
also) 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 16.—Chinese Anfu and Chi-li armies en- 
gage in battle at Kwanhun, south of Peking; 
Japanese troops maintain neutrality of the rail- 
road to Yangtsun, where Anfu forces are, by 
ordering the Chi-li commander to retire behind 
a two-mile limit on either side of the railway. 


July 18.—Commissioner Smythe, of the Muns- 
ter Royal Irish Constabulary, is shot to death in 
the country club at Cork by Sinn Feiners. 

Anfu forces under General Tuan Chi-jui are 
defeated by Chi-li troops commanded by General 
Wu Pei-fu, and many militarist (Anfu) detach- 
ments are driven back to Peking suburbs. 

The Sheikh-il-Islam, Djeman Pasha, and Fah- 
reddine Bey resign from the Turkish Cabinet; 
the latter were members of the peace delegation. 


July 19—In Cork, Sinn Feiners and troops 
fight in the streets at night, killing and wounding 
over 100. 

The British Parliament learns that the Gov- 
ernment has spent for naval and military opera- 
tions in Russia since the armistice $280,000,000. 

July 21—At Belfast, Unionist shipworkers 
drive Sinn Feiners out of the shipyards. 

Premier Lloyd George tells the House of Com- 
mons that Poland must be saved from the Bolshe- 
vist menace. 

July 23.—Beliast rioting brings more troops 
from England; 14 are killed, and hundreds are 
wounded; property loss is $1,000,000. 

July 25.—In China, General Tuan Chi-jui, 
after attempting suicide, resigns as Anfu leader; 
a group of associates go to Tientsin to accept 
terms for the punishment of Gen. Hsu Shu-cheng 
(dismissed Commissioner of Inner Mongolia), 
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disbandment of the frontier defense force, dis- 
solution of Parliament, and suppression of the 
Anfu Club. 

Carlos Herrera takes oath as constitutional 
President of Guatemala. 

Sinn Feiners and British soldiers terrorize Bel- 
fast, Bangor and Lisbon, and many are killed 
and wounded. . . . Eamonn de Valera, “Presi- 


dent of the Irish Republic,” in a reception to — 


Australian Archbishop (Catholic) Mannix at 
Washington, says Ireland would accept a paral- 
lel to Article I of the Platt Amendment to the 
Cuban constitution. 


July 26.—Premier Lloyd George tells the Com- 
mons that Archbishop Mannix of Australia will 
be barred from England because of recent 
speeches regarding Ireland. 

Arturo Allessandri receives a majority of two 
electoral votes for the presidency of Chile, de- 
feating Luis Barres Borgono. 


July 27.—Nova Scotia elections indicate the 
return of Premier George H. Murray’s Liberal 
government: Liberals 17 seats, Laborites 4, Con- 
servatives 2, Farmers 2. 

July 28—Pancho Villa and his bandit fol- 
lowers surrender to the de la Huerta government 
of Mexico, receiving amnesty and land grants. 


July 30.—Frank Brooke, Irish railway execu- 
tive, and confidential adviser of Lord French, is 
killed by Sinn Feiners at Dublin. Brig.- 
Gen. C. H. T. Lucas escapes from Sinn Fein 
kidnappers. 

Premier Millerand wins approval from the 
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THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR, WITH TWO OF HIS 
MINISTERS 
(Herr Constantin Fehrenbach, Imperial Chancellor, 
stands in the center, with Finance Minister Wirth at 
the left, and Foreign Minister Simons at the right. The 
picture was taken during the conference with the Allied 
diplomats at Spa) 


Chamber of Deputies, 356 to 169, on his Spa 
coal settlement. 

August 2.—Governor Cantu, of Mexican Lower 
California, is in open revolt from the de la 
Huerta government; Mexican federal troops are 
sent to compel his surrender. 

August 3.—A bill for military courts in Ire- 
land is introduced in the House of Commons. 

August 4.—A deputation of Irish business men 
(Unionists, Nationalists, Protestants, and Cath- 
olics) seeks Dominion rule within the Empire 
from Premier Lloyd George, claiming that no 
one in Ireland wants the Home Rull bill. 

A Mexican cabinet shake-up sends all military 
members but the War Minister abroad as dip- 
lomats. 

August 5.—Dr. Simons, Foreign Minister, tells 
the German Reichstag the nation will fight if 
necessary to prevent Allied violation of German 
neutrality by sending troops over her territory 
to help Poland. 

Bitter debate occurs on the second reading of 
the Irish Crimes bill, which is passed, 289 to 71. 

August 5.—Premier Lloyd George tells the 
Commons it may be necessary to, intervene with 
military force in behalf of Poland; Baltic 
blockade measures are in preparation. 

August 6.—The House of Commons passes the 
Irish Crimes bill, 206 to 18; Nationalist and 
Labor members walk out when Joseph Devlin 
is suspended for disorder. 

August 9.—Archbishop Mannix is taken from 
his steamer under technical arrest; the action is 
universally condemned by the press. 

Labor leaders warn the British Premier that 
“the whole industrial power of the organized 
workers” will be used to defeat any war between 
the Allies and Russia on the issue of Poland. 

The Irish Crimes bill passes the House of 
Lords without opposition, and becomes law. 

August 11.—Italy is overrun by anarchist “fire- 
raisings” which destroy munitions, food, and ma- 
terial stores, 

August 12.—Premier Venizelos is 
wounded by Greek Royalist plotters. 

August 13—The Mayor of Cork is arrested 
by British troops for sedition in holding a Sinn 
Fein court at City Hall. 

August 14.—The Mexican State of Jalisco 
revolts. 


slightly 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 16—Germany signs the coal delivery 
agreement presented by the Allies at Spa just 
before the conference ends. 

July 17.—Turkey is given ten days to sign the 
Allies treaty without alteration as to Thrace or 
Smyrna clauses, under threat of ejection from 
Europe. 

Polish troops give up Vilna to the Bolsheviki 
after stubborn rear-guard fighting. 

July 19.—The Bolshevist reply to the British 
note on peace with Poland shows a preference 
for dealing with Poland direct; it declines to go 
to London, because Great Britain is not im- 
partial. 

July 20.—The British cabinet advises Poland 
to seek an armistice with Soviet Russia, which 
is warned of possible failure of trade resumption 
if Poland’s request is refused. 
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July 21—Greek troops enter Adrianople; 
Turks hold the railway between Maritza River 
and Tchataldja. 

July 22.—German State Presidents, in confer- 
ence, decide to comply with the Spa agree- 
ment. . . . The German dirigible L-6¢ is turned 
over to the British. 

July 23.—Moscow reports a request from 
Poland for an armistice. A new Polish 
cabinet is formed under M. Witos, with M. 
Daszynski, a Socialist, as vice-premier. . . . The 
Polish Ambassador at Washington seeks Ameri- 
can moral and financial support. 

July 24.—The Russian government grants 
Poland’s request, conditioned upon surrender of 
the South Russian General, Wrangel, and free 
commercial access to Germany. 

International jurists complete the draft of a 
world court, which is handed to the secretariat 
of the League of Nations at The Hague. 

Germany returns a first consignment of 10,000 
books ‘stolen from the Louvain library. 


July 25.—French troops occupy Damascus, 
Syria, seat of the Feisal government, after a bit- 
ter fight in which Yussuf Azib, Syrian War 
Minister, is killed. . . . Adrianople is taken by 
the Greeks; Jafar Tayar’s defeated Nationalist 
troops retreat toward the Bulgarian border; 
Greek troops land at Midia on the Black Sea 
and penetrate twenty miles to Viza. 


July 27.—The Polish Legation at Washington 
asks permission to buy 200,000 American army 
uniforms and shoes from the War Department. 

British and American diplomats confer at 
Washington on Far Eastern policies and condi- 
tions—particularly the extension of Japanese in- 
fluence..in» Siberia and:China and the anti-Jap- 
anese movement in California. 

July 28—Tokio is requested by the United 
States to'reveal her aims in East Siberia and 
northern Saghalin Island: 

The St: Gaudens statue of- Lincoln is unveiled 
at Canning Square, London; Elihu Root presents 
the gift from the United States to England. 

The American Ambassador at Rome requests 
withdrawal of. the Italian fleet from Spalato, 
Dalmatia, in the interest of peace. 

July 29.—The signing of the Turkish treaty 
is again postponed, Greece and Italy disputing 
the territorial provisions as to the Aegean 
Islands, Albania, and Asia Minor. 

July 30.—Allied Premiers notify Poland they 
will not permit her to accept any Soviet demand 
for disarmament, change of government, use of 
Poland as a bridgehead to Germany, or any 
boundary less favorable than that outlined by 
Lloyd George. 

July 31.—Soviet Russia is said to have ordered 
the capture of Warsaw and postponement of 
armistice negotiations; Polish commissioners 
meet the Russians and return to Warsaw for 
authority to conclude peace as well as armistice 
terms; Soviet troops gain the East Prussian 
frontier. The Bolshevist reply to Allied 
trade queries indicates impossibility of commerce 
without recognition of the government. 

August 1.—Bolshevist troops capture Lomza 
and Brest-Litovsk and drive at Lemberg in the 
south. 

August 5.—Polish counter-attacks drive Rus- 
sions back to the Grodno border. 

















A SCENE IN IRELAND 
(Troops eee through the streets of Belfast, with 
fingers on the triggers) 


The Council of the League of Nations decides 
to hold the International Financial Congress at 
Brussels, beginning September 24. 

August 9.—French and British premiers meet 
at Hythe, England; Bolshevists refuse a ten-day 
truce with Poland; arrangements are made to 
aid Poland and blockade Russia. 

Bulgarian treaty ratifications are exchanged. 

German warships allocated to the United States 
reach New York, only one of the five under her 
own steam. 


August 10.—The policy of the United States 
on Poland and Russia is stated in a note to Italy; 
Secretary Colby refuses recognition of Soviet 
Russia and insists upon maintenance of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of both Russia and Poland 
without dismemberment of the’ former’ into 
frontier states until she has a stable government 
possible of recognition. . Lloyd George ex- 
plains the Polish. crisis to the House of Com- 
mons. . . . The Polish Council of- National 
Defense asks General Weygand (French) to lead 
the Polish army; General Leszniewski, Minister 
of War, resigns and is succeeded by General 
Solnokowski. 

The Turkish treaty is signed by all except 
Serbia and the. Hedjaz. 

August 11—The French Foreign Office an- 
nounces recognition of General Wrangel’s de 
facto government in South Russia, which prom- 
ises democratic rule and fulfilment of Russia’s 
foreign obligations, but which holds only Crimea; 
the ‘French move causes surprise in London. 

Letvia signs a peace treaty with Russia, and 
Finland .agrees upon armistice terms with the 
Soviet government. 

August 12.—Paris advises Warsaw not to 
accept Boshevist terms. 

August 13—France approves the American 
note on Russia. 

August 15.—Russian Bolsheviki capture Soldau 
and. recapture Radzymin; Polish armored boats 
protect the Vistula River between Warsaw and 
Thorn; heavy fighting occurs along the River 
Ukia. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


July 16.—Los Angeles is affected by four earth- 
quakes; no great damage is done. 

July 17.—El Paso, Texas, gains 113.4 per cent. 
in the new census report, with a population of 
83,836. 

Government expenditures for the fiscal year 


ending June 30 amounted to $23,441,383,564; War: 


Department, $1,610,587,380; railroads, $1,036,- 
672,157; interest on public debt, $1,020,251,622; 
Navy Department $736,021,456; and Shipping 
Board, $530,565,649. 

July 19—The Pennsylvania Railroad lays off 
12,000 men, to save $15,000,000 and improve efhi- 
ciency. 

July 22.—Illinois mine workers tie up coal 
production by unauthorized strikes. . . . Rail- 
way unions, except the telegraphers, accept the 
wage award of the Labor Board. 

Sugar prices drop three cents wholesale on the 
strength of increased imports. 

July 23—Coal miners on strike near Hunting- 
ton, Pa., refuse settlement offers from opera- 
tors. . . . Attorney-General Palmer calls a con- 
ference to bring down spot coal prices and reduce 
excessive profits and labor unrest. . . . Two 
miners are shot at Freeborn, W. Va., by strike 
guards. 

June exports drop to $631,000,000, while im- 
ports total $553,000,000; the fiscal year ending 
June 30 shows exports of $8,111,000,000 and a 
trade balance in our favor of $2,872,000,000. 


July 24.—New Orleans street car union men 
return to work while conciliators adjust the dis- 
pute over wages; the strike started July 1. 

Four army airplanes, flying from New York 
to Alaska, reach Fargo, N. D. 

July 25.—Southampton, England, celebrating 
the Mayflower Tercentenary, enacts a pageant of 
the embarkation. 

July 26—The strike of Illinois coal miners 
spreads to Indiana. 

Bridgeport is without trolley service for the 
first time in 22 years; jitney buses carry 100,000 
passengers satisfactorily. 

July 27.—In the international yacht races of 
New York Harbor, the American defender Reso- 
lute wins the fifth and deciding contest, defeating 
the Shamrock IV by thirteer minutes over a 
thirty-mile course. 

The Interchurch World Movement publishes 
its report on the steel strike, criticizing unfair 
methods of the company; it recommends a uni- 
versal eight-hour day, with ten-hour limit and 
a six-day week, union recognition, and extension 
of home building for workers, together with Gov- 
ernment investigation of civil liberty conditions 
and labor detective agencies; wages are judged, 
for the large mass of workers, below the Ameri- 
can standard. 

August 2.—Railroad executives announce that 
rate increases will go into effect for passengers 
on August 20 and for freight on August 26. 

Illinois and Indiana coal strikers return to 
work. 

August 3—The Knights of Columbus hold 
their supreme annual convention at New York. 


August 4.—Reports show 581 business failures 


in July, more than- in any month since Decem- ~ 


ber, 1918. 


August 5.—Riots occur in Denver streets, where 
a trolley strike is on, and the Post offices are 
wrecked; a mob is reported expelling foreigners 
from West Frankfort, IIl., as a result of the 
murder of two boys. : 

August 8.—The International Miners’ Congress 
at Geneva ends; it is agreed European mines 
should be nationalized. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen leaves Nome, Alaska, 
for a trip in the Arctic. 


August 14.—The Olympic games are opened, 
with 3,000 athletes representing 27 countries, at 
Antwerp. 


August 15.—Four army airplanes reach Wran- 


’ gel, Alaska, on the New York flight to Nome. 


OBITUARY 


July 13.—John B. Winslow, chief justice of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 69. 

July 17.—Charles E. Courtney, Cornell rowing 
coach, 71. 

July 22.—William K. Vanderbilt, financier and 
former railroad president, 71. . . . Capt. Martin 
J. Lyons, yacht racing skipper, 88. 

July 23—James Mitchell, who installed the 
first trolley cars in South America, 54. 

July 26.—Brig.-Gen. George Lippitt Andrews, 
U. S_A., retired, 92... . . Mrs. Ellen Cyr Smith, 
author of public-school readers. 

July 28.—William Marion Reedy, of St. Louis, 
a noted editor, 58. . . Col. Ezekiel F. Clay, 
widely known turfman. 

August 1.—J. Frank Hanly, ex-Governor of 
Indiana and Prohibition candidate for ‘Presi- 
dent in 1916, 57. 

August 3.—Lieut. Omar Locklear, premier 
“stunt” aviator. Isham Randolph, noted 
engineer, 72. 

August 5.—James C. McNally, of the consular 
service, 55. 

August 6.—Rev. Dr. Hubert C. Herring, Secre- 
tary of National Council .of Congregational 
Churches, 61 

August 7.—Mortimer F. Elliott, famous oil 


lawyer and ex-Congressman, 81. . . . Brig.- 
Gen. Charles Russell Suter, U. S. A., retired, 
78. . . . Rev. George Frederick Pentecost, the 


Philadelphia evangelist, 78. 

August 8.—Frederick Sturges Allen, lexicog- 
rapher, editor of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, 58. 

August 9.—Rear-Admiral Charles T. Hutchins, 
U. S. N., retired, 76. 

August 10.—James O’Neil, famous Irish actor, 

bei. ie General Richard Neville Bowerman, 
ranking G. A. R. officer, 90. 

August 12.—Rear-Admiral Thomas W. Kin- 
caid, 61. Mme. Marie K. de Victorica, 
notorious German spy, 42. 

August 13.—Franklin Bowditch Dexter, former 
Secretary of Yale, 77. 

August 14.—Homer Norris, composer and mu- 
sician, 50 . . George Hayden Marsh, of Van- 
wert, Ohio, capitalist, 87. 
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HOW THE CAMPAIGN OPENS 
AS SHOWN IN CARTOONS 
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From the Tribune © (Chicago, Il.) THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BABY 


From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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UNDER THE WILSON BANNER! THE DEMOCRATIC DUET 
From the Evening World © (New York) From the Sux (Baltimore, Md.) 
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GOVERNOR COX’S HANDICAP 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 
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MR. TAFT AND SENATOR JOHNSON INTERPRET 
THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 

From the World (New York) 
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IT’S GOING TO BE WARM ON THE HARDING PORCH 
From the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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PERHAPS THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT IS 
OVER-CONFIDENT 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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THAT THIRD PARTY [The mountain labored and brought forth a mouse”] From the Tribune © (New York) 
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THE OPEN SEASON FOR FAMILY SKELETONS IS NOW ON 


From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 









THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION ? 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 











HE’LL HAVE TO WALK CAREFULLY TO AVOID STEPPING ON SOMEBODY’S TOES 


From the Tribune © (Chicago, Il.) 
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IT’S TWINS 
From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 


HE country at large had hardly become 

reconciled to the fact that both Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominees for the Presi- 
dency are native sons and residents of the 
same State, when further shocks came. The 
Prohibition party has selected Aaron S. 
Watkins, of Germantown, Ohio, as _ its 
standard bearer, while both Single-Taxers 
and the new Farmer-Labor party have 
chosen Ohio men for the office of Vice- 
President. 




















THEY'RE OFF! ! 
From Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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CANDIDATES’ ROOST... |”. 
From Newspaper Enterprise Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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NOW IT’S TRIPLETS—From the Dispatch (Columbus, O.) 
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THE BUCKEYE BABY 
By Shafer, in the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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NO SPREE OF HIGH PRICES ; 
Doctor (to the Profiteer): ‘This prescription is for 
medicinal use ONLY!’—From the Times (Néw York) 
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THE PUBLIC. PAYS THE RAILROAD INCREASES 
From Newspaper Enterprise Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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A SHORT JOB IF THEY ALL WORK TOGETHER 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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WITH THE WORLD AS WITH THE INDIVIDUAL—EASY TO GET IN BUT HARD TO GET OUT 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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MORAL: DON’T USE OIL TO QUENCH FIRE 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N, Y.) 


Various aspects of the invasion of Poland 
by Russian Bolshevist armies are well set 
forth by cartoonists whose work is presented 
here. The Indiana cartoon reminds us of 
Poland’s own aggressive attitude, not long 
ago; while that from Ohio indicates possi- 
bilities which might arise from an agreement 
between Germany and Russia. 
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FINIS OF POLAND'S DREAM OF MILITARY 
EXPANSION AND CONQUEST 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 
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THE MENACING SHADOW 
By Armstrong, in the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 























Tue Atiiep Pecxsnirrs: “How can you expect decent 
people to associate with you when you follow this policy 
of revenge? hen will you learn to love your enemies 
as—ahem—we do?” 


From the Star (London) 

















A WAY OUT? 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 














POLISH DISASTER—THE RED 
TRIUMPH 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE CATASTROPHE 


HE past month has-seen swiftly and 

‘terribly achieved one of the most dis- 
quieting triumphs of modern times. Not 
alone has Poland, only recently liberated 
from threefold tyranny, been crushed, her 
war-worn fields, just beginning to be re- 
stored to fertility, been forced to submit to 
a new invasion, but the victory of Bolshev- 
ism has immediately called into question the 
permanency of the whole settlement made 
with so much effort at Paris, after four 
years of unparalleled sacrifice. 

In a brief month the Red menace, dis- 
coverable at all times in the past two years, 
but conveniently hidden behind the horizon, 
has suddenly reappeared, bursting like a 
prairie fire upon an unsuspecting world, 
turning to ashes the barriers erected against 
it, approaching that inflammable Central 
Europe which from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea seems only to be awaiting a match or a 
stray brand to burst into flames itself. 

«Nor is it the barrier states, or the newly 
constructed states of Central Europe, which 
constitute the whole danger. A month ago 
the world was talking of the conferences 
at Spa and elsewhere, at which conquered 
Germany was to be forced to make at least 
a modest beginning in the discharge of her 
debt to her conquerors or submit to new oc- 
cupations. But®now the problem is posed 
whether Germany will not welcome the on- 
rushing Red invasion, strike hands with the 
Bolshevists and seek thus to evade the de- 
cisions of Versailles. 

The simple truth, then, is that the whole 
victory of the World War is now threatened. 
Less than two years after the firing of the 
last shot and barely a year: after the ink 
had dried upon the signatures of the Treaty 
of Versailles and its subordinate settlements, 
the whole system is not alone challenged, 
but actually threatened with quick and com- 
plete ruin. A crisis has arrived which may 
easily portend, not alone new wars, but a 
totally new direction of human events, the 


disturbance not alone of political ideas and 
units, but the attack upon the economic and 
social systems which represent western civ- 
ilization and democracy. 

We have then to consider the Polish 
Problem, not merely or mainly in its Polish 
aspects. Like the Serbian Question, raised 
by the assassination of the Archduke, six 
years ago, the Polish Question is European, 
is in fact a world problem, and the conse- 
quences of recent events may be little less 
momentous than those of the incident in 
Serajevo, which set a world on fire and not 
only provoked the long expected Continen- 
tal War, but brought American troops to 
Europe. 

Above all, it is essential for American ob- 
servers to dismiss at once the notion that 
what is at issue is the problem of the fron- 
tiers of Poland itself, or the liberties of the 
state which was created by the Allied vic- 
tory. The battle which has been fought in 
the past month and has culminated in a 
sweeping Russian victory is not merely a de- 
feat of Polish ambition and aspiration. 
Primarily it is the collapse of the western 
policy with respect of Russia, and its conse- 
quences carry for the West the gravest con- 
ceivable menace. 

For Bolshevism, whatever may be said of 
it by those who find intellectual amusement 
in playing with the idea of revolution in 
the abstract, represents nothing more nor 
less than a war upon western democracy. 
The purpose of Lenine and Trotzky is to 
apply in all nations the principles which they 
have applied in Russia with obvious conse- 
quences. By a reign of terror they seek to 
cstablish the domination of the few, who 
in turn are the masters of the uneducated 
masses, to abolish property, capital, to ex- 
tend that dominion of anarchy and chaos 
which have brought Russia to her present 
state economically, socially, and industrially. 

Moreover, the conquest of Poland is but 
a step in the extension of this Bolshevist sys- 
tem, or lack of system, westward. Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, all the new and still un- 
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consolidated states of Central Europe, are 
to be reconstructed upon the model of Rus- 
sia itself, and to prove stepping-stones in 
the onward sweep of the Red waves, until 
they reach the Atlantic. Nor is the Atlan- 
tic to be a permanent frontier, for Trotzky 
himself has plainly asserted that the real ob- 
stacles to Bolshevist triumph are Britain and 
the United States, the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries within whose limits socialism, like Bol- 
shevism, has so far made but inconsiderable 
lodgment. 

Go back six years and recall that the Aus- 
trian ultimatum, addressed to Serbia fol- 
lowing the killing of the Archduke, was in- 
stantly recognized the world over as the de- 
liberate challenge of Germany to the western 
world, the revelation of the German purpose 
to dominate, crushing the obstacles in her 
pathway, even though the immediate conse- 
quences were unlimited conflict. Serbia was 
nothing, the conquest of Serbia significant 
only as it was bound to prove the stepping- 
stone to far graver things. 

In 1914 there was no question of Serbian 
purpose to undermine the unity of Austria 
and achieve the reunion of all the Southern 
Slavs. There was absolutely no proof that 
Serbs of the independent Serbian Kingdom 
had been concerned in the assassination of 
the Archduke, but there was equal clarity 
in all minds as to the Serbian aspirations. 
Here the parallel with the Polish question is 
plain. But recognizing Serbian offendings, 
Russia, the great protector of Serbia, was 
still unwilling that she should be destroyed 


to the great profit of Germany. Austria’s 


ally and master. 

So the Serbian Question became instantly 
a European Question and France and Brit- 
ain, as well as Russia, were immediately in- 
volved, while Italy, allied as she was to Ger- 
many and Austria, promptly dissociated 
herself from the policies of her allies. Now 
the Polish Question has similarly become 
European. The western states created Po- 
land and directed Polish policy. They or- 
dered Poland to refrain from making peace 
with Russia, and therefore a state of war 
resulted. ‘That Poland, accepting the man- 
date to refrain from peace, issued at Paris, 
made war too ambitiously, and hence unsuc- 
cessfully, is a minor matter. That Polish 
territorial aspirations went beyond the wishes 
of her great friends is unimportant. What 
signifies is that Poland represented the west- 
ern nations in the East, that she was regard- 
ed by them as a barrier against Russia, that 
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she was ordered to maintain the barrier, even 
when the Bolshevists offered peace, and that 
as a consequence she has fallen. 

It is not Poland, then, which has been de- 
feated; it is the West. It is Britain and 
France, and in a degree Italy and the United 
States, since they were represented in Paris, 
which have been defeated. The fall of Po- 
land is like the crushing of Belgium in 1914 
—the direct consequence of a small nation 
relying upon the guarantees of larger, and 
standing to arms against an enemy who was 
concerned primarily, not with overrunning 
Belgium, but in getting at the enemy nations 
which lay behind. 

And the desertion of Poland now by the 
western nations will not alone represent a 
dishonorable transaction, comparable with 
the abandonment of Belgium, but it will 
surrender Poland to an enemy who will use 
it as the Germans would have-used Belgium, 
had they been able to maintain their hold 
in Albert’s Kingdom throughout the war and 
establish their occupation in the peace nego- 
tiations which followed. 


II. ORIGINS OF THE CONFLICT 


Let us now look backward and -see the 
circumstances under which Poland became 
the soldier of western democracy and the 
agent of the nations which had defeated Ger- 
many, commissioned to guard the Bolshevist 
frontiers. For the whole significance of 
what has happened will be lost, if it is viewed 
purely as a Polish episode. 

Following the collapse of Germany and 
the gathering of the Paris Conference, two 
possible policies were discussed with respect 
of Russia. It was possible, obviously, to 
make war or to make peace, always with 
the clear recognition that the Bolshevists, on 
their part, might decline all peace proposals 
and that adhesion by them to any peace offer 
would necessarily be open to suspicion, for 
Bolshevism was, in its nature, an attack, not 
upon Russian monarchy, not upon Russian 
rulers, but an attack upon the system of 
political and economic organizations existing 
in all western nations. os 

In the first moments following the Ger- 
man defeat it was the belief of Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau that the sole possible course 
was to attack Russia, with the still intact 
forces of the victorious alliance. It was the 
common conviction, probably quite accurate, 
that at that moment the Bolshevist edifice 
was tottering and that an attack from out- 
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side, preceded by the proper guarantees for 
the integrity of Russian territory and the 
absence of any purpose to restore the Czar- 
ist régime, would not only have culminated 
in swift victory, but would also have enlisted 
powerful Russian support, since there still 
existed in the state leaders and masses op- 
posed to Lenine and Trotzky. 

But Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
promptly discovered that they could not use 
French or British troops in what was plainly 
a new war, for two cogent reasons: the 
troops would not fight and their publics 
would not support a new war. Mutinies, 
disorders of a very grave character, almost 
completely hidden by censorship, marked the 
effort to send small detachments of troops 
to Russian ports. Moreover, both the Brit- 
ish and French Prime Ministers — had 
reckoned on powerful American support and 
large American contributions in men and 
money for this Russian operation, and on 
his arrival in Europe Mr. Wilson made it 
clear that American troops in large numbers 
were unavailable. So the policy of war in 
the open and direct collapsed. 

The alternative was peace, and it was in 
a direct attempt to arrive at peace that the 
Prinkipo proposal was made. But this end- 
ed in nothing, because neither the British nor 
the French governments could bring them- 
selves to make peace with Lenine, whose 
agents were at that precise moment seeking 
in all Allied countries to undermine the gov- 
ernment and overthrow the political system, 
while it was patent that the Prinkipo pro- 
posal was merely being used by the Bol- 
shevists to demonstrate that they were recog- 
nized by the western nations and thus to 
discourage all resistance within Russia to the 
Bolshevist rule. 

War was impossible; peace was equally 
unattainable; therefore the Paris Conference 
was thrown back upon the necessity to de- 
vise a system which should give protection 
against Russia and at the same time avoid 
the impossible contributions of men and of 
money which open war would demand. 
Hence the policy which up to the moment 
of the collapse of Poland has been followed 
by the western nations was born of the com- 
promise between the complete refusal of the 
soldiers and the publics of the Allies to en- 
gage in a new war and the clear recogni- 
tion by the statesmen of these same countries 
that peace was impossible, alike by reason 
of the purposes and the policies of the Bol- 
shevists, 


This compromise was represented by a 
twofold activity. Along all the western 
frontiers of Russia, states were to be erected 
or fortified to constitute a barrier against 
the western expansion of Bolshevism and at 
the same time to interpose a wall between 
Russia and Germany, which seemed in the 
days of the Paris Conference to be on the 
point of becoming Bolshevized also. Fin- 
land, the Baltic States, Poland, Rumania— 
these were to constitute the Cordon Sanitaire 
against the Bolshevist epidemic. Their 
armies, munitioned, equipped, and trained by 
French and British officers, were to supply 
the man power to restrain Bolshevist forces 
and, in the larger view, to deliver blows 
which would crush the Bolshevists. And 
the second detail was the encouragement of 
internal revolt against the Red régime by 
the representatives of order and patriotism 
within Russian frontiers. 

But it will be recognized at once that this 
amounted to making war upon Bolshevistic 
Russia, with the single qualification that it 
was to be made indirectly, that the Allies 
were to escape the blood tax, were to use the 
Poles, the Letts, the Finns, the Rumanians, 
together with the elements within Russia 
hostile to Lenine. So at Paris war was, in 
fact, declared upon Red Russia and the 
border states were not only encouraged but 
commanded to make war and not peace upon 
the Reds, although they were forbidden to 
annex Russian territory should their war 
end in victory. : 

Finally, as a circumstance in this war, Al- 
lied fleets were to maintain a blockade of 
Russia. Thus, Russia, enclosed on the land 
side by the wall of the Cordon Sanitaire and 
on the sea by Allied fleets, would be de- 
prived of all external aid in the shape of 
munitions, of all commercial intercourse 
with the world, condemned to misery and 
suffering, while Allied shipping would bring 
Allied munitions and supplies to the border 
tribes. Nor did the contribution end here. 
At the start Allied troops were sent to occupy 
certain Russian ports and thus to transform 
them into bases from which Russian expe- 
ditions, led by anti-Bolshevist partisans, could 
set out to reconquer Russia. 

Such in substance was the Allied plan of 
campaign against Red Russia—a plan for a 
war which was to be waged uninterrupt- 
edly, but a war in which the chief contribu- 
tions of the western nations were to be 
money, supplies, and shipping, because it was 
essential to avoid, particularly in Britain, the 
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growing political opposition to any Russian 
adventure and in all western nations to bow 
to the overwhelming populace hostility to 
embarking upon any new war which would 
cost more lives. : 

In this campaign the material contribu- 
tion was to be made by the western nations, 
but the man power, the blood contribution, 
was to come from the Russian opponents of 
Lenine and Trotzky and from the border 
tribes, in the main rescued by the war from 
Russian rule and recognized as independent 
states in the Paris settlement. They, too, 
were to be supplied and munitioned, to re- 
ceive money and material aid, and thus to 
be the agents of the West against Russia, 
although it is manifest that their own free- 
dom and their own racial aspirations were 
to be furthered by the policy which was 
thrust upon them at Paris. And although it 
was from Paris that the policy came, quite 
naturally it was not unwelcome in _ these 
border states. 

Still, and the point is capital, at Paris 
the great powers there represented resolved 
to make war upon Red Russia—a war of 
defense, since Red Russia sought to destroy 
their political and econimic systems, but war 
nevertheless. What has happened since has 
been the direct consequence of this decision. 


III. THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


We have now briefly to recount the prog- 
ress of the war which the West undertook 
in the Paris period upon Red Russia. Obvi- 
ously it was the expectation of the Paris con- 
ferees that the border nations would combine 
their operations with those of the anti-Bol- 
shevist Russians, which amounts to saying 
that, as the events turned out, the Poles and 
the Rumanians would aid Denikin, Kolchak, 
and Yudenitch, timing their own operations 
to bring necessary aid to the rebels within 
Russia and thus-coérdinating the whole cam- 
paign. 

But this necessary unity was promptly de- 
stroyed as a consequence of the impossibility 
of combining the two elements. ‘The anti- 
Bolshevist leaders in Russia were neither 
willing nor able to recognize the national 
aspirations of the border states. They were 
after all Russians. To them the border 
tribes were Russian subjects. To consent to 
Polish independence and expansion to the 
limits claimed by Poland, to recognize the 
autonomy or independence of the Finns, 
Letts, Esthonians, Lithuanians, and Ukrain- 


ians, to cede Bessarabia to Rumania—to do 
these things was to agree to the mutilation 
of the national territory, and this was not 
only repugnant to the Russian leaders, them- 
selves, but it was calculated to deprive them 
of the support of all patriotic Russians, who 
would refuse to march against Lenine, if the 
consequence was to be the partition of Rus- 
sia itself. 

So, instantly, there was a break between 
the Russian leaders and the border tribes. 
Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenitch, compelled to 
choose between forfeiting Russian support by 
yielding to the claims of the border states 
and losing their support by refusing to rec- 
ognize their independence and to accept their 
frontiers, chose the former course, and* at 
once lost the invaluable aid of the several 
armies, notably the Rumanian and the 
Polish. 

Nor was this all... In the minds of the 
Russian masses these attempts of Russian 
leaders unfortunately became identified as 
attempts not merely to rescue’ Russia, by ex- 
pelling the Bolshevists, but to restore the 
Czarist régime. They became, in a word, 
symbols of reaction and, in consequence, 
failed to enlist sufficient Russian support. 
They drew almost exclusively upon certain 
restricted classes, and as a consequence at- 
tracted the hostility of far more numerous 
classes of society. Further, they were un- 
mistakably backed themselves by foreign ‘na- 
tions, suspected of seeking commercial ad- 
vantages, through the championship of par- 
tisan leaders—a circumstance which further 
detracted from their appeal. 

From the outset the break between the 
anti-Bolshevist leaders and the border tribes 
was fatal. Kolchak, Denikin, and Yude- 
nitch made their efforts; each failed. At a 
critical moment Denikin turned aside from 
his march upon Moscow to crush the Ukrai- 


nians, and, successful there, insured defeat 


in the larger battle. By the close of last 
year it was no longer to be hoped that Len- 
ine and Trotzky could be eliminated by do- 
mestic revolt. Worse than this, the failure of 
the rebels and the complete disintegration of 
their armies had supplied the ragged hordes 
of Trotzky with a modern military equip- 
ment of unsurpassed quality, which would 
presently be turned to account against the 
border tribes. 

With the collapse of the domestic revolts, 
allied policy became less sure. In England, 
for example, the demand for a cessation of 
all Russian adventures had become a polit- 
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ical question. Labor insisted that arms and 
munitions should not be sent to Russia, and 
sought to enforce its demands by strikes. 
Moreover, certain commercial elements, see- 
ing the efforts to dispose of the Bolshevists 
to be unsuccessful and perceiving that Lenine 
and Trotzky were now in the saddle, urged 
peace in the hope that out of this peace would 
flow profitable trade. 

Finally, so far as Poland was concerned, 
British statesmen looked askance upon the 
expansion of the Polish frontiers, because 
they saw in the creation of a great Poland, 
certain to be an ally of France, the begin- 
ning of a new French policy of expansion 
and domination on the Continent. Exactly 
as Britain had opposed the too complete re- 
duction of France in 1915 she now stood in 
the way of a similarly complete destruction 
of Germany, because of the obvious conse- 
guences, to herself, of the process. 

Yet the fact remained that peace with the 
Bolshevists was impossible. A truce was al- 
ways conceivable, because Lenine and 
Trotzky wpre eager to escape from the con- 
sequences of the blockade and break through 
the cordon which encircled them. Because 
of this they dangled before the British the 
promises of rich economic concessions, while 
they appealed to labor to stop a war which 
they alleged was capitalistic in its essence. 
Thus, once more they “played both ends 
against the middle,” with supreme success. 

Meantime the Cordon Sanitaire was 
breaking down. The Baltic states had made 
a separate peace with the Reds, who cleverly 
supported the Lithuanian claims against the 
Polish, following the German example, and 
encouraged the separation of the Baltic 
tribes into minute states, which were in- 
capable of resistance to Russia, when the 
moment came to resume expansion in that 
direction. Moreover, Rumania had been 
lost to the western nations, by reason of 
their refusal to consent to Rumanian annex- 
ation of Bessarabia, a province Russian be- 
fore the war, but unmistakably Rumanian in 
population. 

This refusal had been the consequence of 
a desire not to embarrass Russian opponents 
of Lenine and Trotzky, but, taken together 
with the disappointment of Rumania in the 
matter of the Banat, produced a situation in 
which the Rumanians, having annexed Bes- 
sarabia, eliminated themselves from the Cor- 
don Sanitaire and sought, not successfully, to 
be sure, a modus vivendi with the Reds. Of 
all the elements in the barrier against Rus- 
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sia, there was left only Poland. Upon Po- 
land alone depended the success of the policy 
of barring the Reds from Central Europe 
and from direct touch with Germany. 

But even in the case of Poland Allied pol- 
icy was confused and conflicting. Paris had 
refused to sanction Rumanian occupation of 
Bessarabia. It now fixed the eastern fron- 
tiers of Poland in such fashion as to do vio- 
lence to every -Polish tradition and aspira- 
tion. At one moment it insisted that Poland 
should not make peace with Lenine and then 
announced‘ that it would not be rewarded 
for its fidelity to the western commands, 
either with frontiers necessary to its own de- 
fense_ or provinces which had been Polish 
before the several partitions. In a word, the 
western nations continued to use Poland as 
an agent, but at the same time denied Poland 
any rewards for the service. 

Before the present year was well begun it 
was clear that the struggle between the 
West and the Bolshevists had become concen- 
trated in the question of Poland. If Poland 
fell, then the last element in the Allied cam- 
paign against the Reds would collapse. And 
it was similarly clear that the Bolshevists 
were concentrating troops to begin the final 
campaign, which by eliminating Poland 
should assure them of a, triumphant outcome 
of two years of conflict with agents and the 
allies of the western nations, whom they 
recognized as their real foes. 


IV. PoLISH MISTAKES 


In this situation the Poles were guilty of 
very grave blunders. It was manifest that 
they could not await the Russian attack on 
the frontiers assigned them by the Paris 
Conference, both because the frontiers were 
indefensible and because this amounted to an 
invitation to the Bolshevists to invade their 
lands. On the other hand, it was clear that 
all the elements in Britain, France, and the 
United States which were opposed to the 
war upon Russia, or frankly anti-Polish, 
would denounce such a course as imperial- 
istic. 

Moreover, it was equally clear that given 
the Polish numbers and military resources, 
as contrasted with the Russian, it was essen- 
tial that the Poles should avoid any too great 
expansion of the front, which would invite 
disaster. Politically they were bound, as a 
matter of wisdom, to avoid giving any un- 
necessary weapons to their enemies in Allied 
countries by any proclamation of excessive 
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territorial appetite. On the military side 
they were constrained to avoid too sweeping 
extension of their lines. 

Unhappily the Poles were guilty of two 
colossal blunders. They proclaimed their 
purpose to reéstablish the frontiers of 1772, 
which gave their western enemies an admir- 
able chance, and they followed this by an 
offensive, which carried their armies to the 
Dniester and the Dwina. Standing on the 
Dniester and the Dwina, they actually re- 
occupied the historic frontiers of Poland, but 
their front was far too extended for their 
numerical strength, while their course had 
earned the maximum of western criticism. 

Yet we are bound to recognize, at this 
point, that these two blunders, however rep- 
rehensible, were subordinate circumstances. 
The Poles were at war with the Russians 
because the West had forbade them to make 
peace and because, faithful to the policy 
adopted at Paris, they were performing their 
part in preserving the Cordon Sanitaire. As 
to their imperialism, denounced in Britain, 
it was at least no more reprehensible than 
British policy in Mesopotamia, where the 
British were occupying what had never be- 
longed to them at Bagdad and Mosul, while 
the Poles at Vilna and Minsk were only 
returning to regions which had been stolen 
from them in the past. Moreover, as the 
Bolshevists later informed the British in 
their reply to Lloyd George’s suggestion of 
an armistice, they were prepared to give the 
Poles better frontiers than the British had 
conceded. What Lenine was after was to 
destroy Poland, not as a rival of Russia in 
the Pripet, but as an agent of the West on 
the Vistula. 

The story of the military disaster which 
followed need not long delay us. Its causes 
are manifold. Primarily, as Foch pointed 
out in a striking interview, the Poles invited 
ruin by extending their front too broadly 
and with insufficient numbers and communi- 
cations advancing too far into Russian terri- 
tory instead of establishing themselves upon 
a line which, well within Russian territory, 
offered all possible advantages for defense. 
Such a line, still partially organized, sur- 
vived from the time when the Germans, 
avoiding the mistake the Poles later made, 
halted their invasion of Russia. 

In the second place, once engaged in bat- 
tle, the Poles were gravely injured by the 
refusal of the British laborers to move muni- 
tions destined for Poland and by the similar 
course of the Czechoslovaks, in the case of 
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munitions sent from France by land. The 
British incident was due to the Labor hos- 
tility to the Russian adventure, the Czecho- 
slovak, to the dispute between the Poles and 
the Czechs over Teschen. Whatever may 
be said of the British course, the shortsight- 
edness of the Czech action, which may bring 
the Bolshevists to their own frontier, is too 
patent to need emphasis. 

Finally, the Russians were munitioned 
and supplied, equipped with the guns and 
war material supplied by the western na- 
tions to Denikin, Kolchak, and Yudenitch, 
and thus infinitely superior in material as 
well as in numbers to their enemy. More- 
over, the Polish advance and the proclama- 
tion of Polish claims to the frontiers of - 
1772 had aroused Russian patriotism, and 
not a few soldiers of the Czarist régime, in- 
cluding the great Brusiloff, the victor in the 
famous Galician battles of 1914 and 1916, 
returned to their old trade. 

We had, then, the rapidly unfolding story 
of military disaster, recalling in its com- 
pleteness the downfall of Serbia in 1915 and 
of Rumania in 1916. Polish armies were 
driven back across the border regions claimed 
by them, and by the last days of July were 
already in places inside the ethnic frontiers 
fixed by the Paris Conference. Vilna had 
been lost and Lithuania had made peace with 
Russia, acquiring independence and destroy- 
ing the Polish dream of a reunion of the 
two states, which had subsisted for many 
centuries and supplied Poland with not a 
few sovereigns. 

As August opened the Russians were back 
at the East Prussian frontier, which they 
had not touched since the disasters of 1915 
had led to the great Russian retreat, which 
in turn had produced the Revolution and 
Brest-Litovsk. At last Germany and Rus- 
sia had frontiers which marched and direct 
communication between the two states, each 
equally hostile to the western nations, was 
restored. So far as the Cordon Sanitaire 
was designed to separate Russia from Ger- 
many, it had disappeared. From the Niemen 
to the Narew, Bolshevism was now in close 
touch with that Germany which, though 
conquered, remained sullen and resentful. 

To the southward other Russian armies 
had broken across the Galician frontier, hav- 
ing swept up the Ukranian regions, taken 
Rovno, Dubno, even Brody, across the fron- 
tiers of the former Austrian Empire, and 
were approaching Lemberg itself, which had 
been conquered by the armies of the Czar 
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in 1914, by those of the Central Powers in 
1915, which had been wrested from the 
Ukranians by the Poles, after desperate 
fighting, as recently as last year. At the 
center, too, Bolshevist armies had taken and 
passed Brest-Litovsk, the scene of Russian 
humiliation less than three years ago. 

On the north Russian cavalry was reach- 
ing for the Warsaw-Danzig railway along 
the East Prussian frontier—the single ade- 
quate railway line by which Poland could 
be munitioned and reinforced with the aid 
of the merchant marine of her western 
allies. Warsaw itself was in danger. On the 
military side, in three great columns, from 
the north, the east, and the south, the Bol- 
shevist armies were flowing forward, dis- 
closing a strategic skill which was unsus- 
pected of any Bolshevist army and revealed 
the presence of competent soldiers in the 
high command. 

Thus, before the second week of August 
had begun, the western world was called 
upon to witness the collapse of the Polish 
state which it had established, not merely in 
conformity with the provisions of Mr. Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points and in recognition Gi 
the historical justice of Poland’s claim for 
independence, but quite as much as a detail 
in the western purpose to separate Bolshevist 
Russia from Germany and from Central 
Europe. 

In a word, the dike constructed by the 
Paris Conference against Bolshevism had 
suddenly collapsed and the flood was sweep- 
ing over it at terrific speed and carrying 
with it a menace to the whole system which 
had been evolved with so much labor. 


V. THE CRISIS 


We had, then, in the first days of August 
a crisis, on the political side, comparable to 
the crisis of July, six years earlier, when 
Europe suddenly recognized in the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia the menace of a gen- 
eral war, and on the military side like to 
that of March, 1918, when Ludendorff 
smashed the British lines in Picardy. Sud- 
denly all the Allied nations were called upon 
to recognize that what had been a minor 
affair in far-off eastern provinces, in which 
fighting had become more or less a matter 
of habit, had become a threat to the peace 
of the whole world. 

Again, as in 1914, too, there was the 
greatest diversity of opinion, particularly in 
Britain, as to the wise course to pursue. 
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Again, as in 1914, voices were heard on all 
sides announcing that it was not Britain’s 
concern what happened in eastern Europe, 
and these voices were not silenced when the 
announcement was forthcoming that in addi- 
tion to their successful offensive through 
Poland, Russian forces were beginning an 
operation in Persia which was directed 
toward India and joining hands in Asia 
with Turkish Nationalists, themselves in 
arms against British troops at Constanti- 
nople. ; 

Once more as in 1914 British statesman- 
ship had failed in its task of informing its 
people of the true meaning of events. As 
clear to Lloyd George in 1920 as it had been 
to Sir Edward Grey in 1914 was the fact 
that the danger to British security was un- 
mistakable, but the very secrecy preserved in 
conducting the indirect war upon Bolshev- 
ism had now most evil consequences. The 
vast mass of the British public saw no 
British interest involved; the weariness of 
war, due to the great sacrifices of the recent 
conflict, introduced a new element. 

Two years of colonial adventure, of dis- 
putes with France over Syria, of never-end- 
ing “questions” of which Fiume was but an 
example, the burden of terrific taxation, the 
hardships incident to the enormous expan- 
sion of the cost of living, the grave questions 
raised immediately and visibly by the Irish 
situation, all combined to stay Lloyd 
George’s hands on the unmistakable arrival 
of the greatest crisis since July, 1914. 

Again, whereas in 1914 France and Rus- 
sia had been united in an alliance which im- 
posed obligations never questioned in France, 
there was no common agreement, no writ- 
ten contract binding France and Britain, or 
these two powers and Italy, to any mutual 
support and unified action in any such 
emergency as now had arisen. On the con- 
trary, France and Britain had for many 
months been separated by a never-ending 
series of differences in the matter of Ger- 
many, in every conceivable kind of disagree- 
ment over wise policy, while Italy was di- 
vided from both by enduring resentment of 
the policy each had pursued with respect of 
her claims in the Adriatic and the Egean. 

As to the League of Nations, it supplied 
so little basis for common action that it had 
not even been invoked in the Russian affair. 
The United States had retired from Europe 
and no considerable American assistance, 
above all no American divisions, could be 
relied upon for assistance in a military expe- 
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dition to succor Poland. -No Italian troops 
were to be expected. If Poland were to be 
saved by military intervention, only British 
and French troops were conceivably to be 
employed. 

Moreover, French troops were occupied 
in watching the Rhine, while outside of Eu- 
rope France had begun a considerable mili- 
tary operation in Syria and was using her 
troops in completing the occupation of Mo- 
rocco, while demobilization and the change 
to two instead of three years of service had 
further reduced French armies. 

As for Britain, she was using a very large 
army in Ireland, vast forces in Mesopota- 
mia; her garrisons in Egypt had been lately 
reinforced as a consequence of unrest there 
and she was, in addition, engaged with the 
Greeks in making war upon the Turks from 
Constantinople. Any operation to aid Po- 
land would involve an immediate call for 
volunteers, and the failure of the call, by no 
means improbable, would mean a return to 
conscription, which no politician would dare 
even to suggest, given the existing situation 
in England. 

Thus the immediate effort of British 
statesmanship was to temporize. Lloyd 
George undertook by a series of ultimatums 
to the Bolshevist government to halt their 
advance. He used the recent efforts of the 
Reds to open commercial relations with 
Britain as a lever to operate with. The 
French, on their side, as in 1914, saw with 
utmost clarity that conversations would be 
of no avail, but France was incapable of 
making war upon Russia single-handed, or 
at all, save as Britain should participate 
greatly. So for days one message after an- 
other was sent to the Reds, seeking to halt 
their armies. Poland was bidden to sue di- 
rectly for peace. Promises and bribes were 
openly held out to the Reds, provided they 
would make peace with Poland. 

Thus, at once, Lloyd George proposed to 
abandon the war he, in company with 
France, and measurably with the United 
States, had been making upon Red Russia. 
To save Poland he was prepared to promise 
commercial intercourse, which could only 
lead in brief time to political recognition. 
In a word, at once, the British Prime Min- 
ister, and he became instantly the spokes- 
man of the western powers, proposed to con- 
cede absolute defeat in the war he and they 
had waged upon Red Russia. His domestic 
political situation was such that even peace 
with the enemy seemed a safer course than 
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the alternative, which was open war, with 
all the incidental sacrifices. 

Yet these ultimatums, which were in a 
fashion confessions quite as much as threats, 
were without avail. The Russian armies 
continued to advance toward Warsaw; the 
Bolshevist responses to the British Prime 
Minister continued unsatisfactory. As in 
July, 1914, there were alternative moments 
of optimism and of depression, but still the 
situation, continuing as I write these lines, 
remained unchanged. Indeed, on Monday, 
August 9, the press of the world reported 
that the Bolshevists had flatly declined all 
armistice and substantially disclosed their 
purpose, not alone to overrun Poland, but to 
establish on the ruins of the Polish state the 
West had constructed a Bolshevist state, in 
which the Bolshevist elements of Poland 
would be supreme. . 

Thus, at one stroke Poland would be 
eliminated as a foe and transformed into a 
servant—would, in fact, change masters and 
become a soldier of Bolshevism instead of 
western democracy. And this was accepted 
justly as merely the disclosure of a purpose 
to repeat this course in all the other border 
states, and, as the French Revolution, break- 
ing out from French boundaries, decorated — 
its limits with republics themselves but 
creatures of the French Revolution, to estab- 
lish Soviet governments all along the old 
Russian frontier and even in the heart of 
Central Europe, where conditions unmis- 
takably favored such an enterprise. 

In a word, as Russian policy began to re- 
veal itself in the second week of August, it 
seemed unmistakable that, combining mili- 
tary with political activity, the victorious 
Reds were now passing from the defensive 
assumed at Brest-Litovsk in the face of Ger- 
many and maintained against the Allies, to 
the offensive, and beginning a march into 
Central Europe and Middle Asia at the 


same moment. 


VI. 


So far I have confined myself purely to 
the Russian and Allied aspects of the Polish 
episode. But it is obvious there is a Ger- 
man phase. The nations which conquered 
Germany have made war upon Red Russia, 
and they have been defeated. The defeat 
has destroyed their edifice in the East. Po- 
land itself had two missions, each equally 
useful to the Allies. One was directed at 
restraining Russia, the other at containing 
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Germany. The great territorial losses of 
Germany were to Poland. Germany finds 
herself actually divided into two parts by 
the Polish corridor. 

Thus the collapse of Poland has an im- 
mediate value to Germany. ‘The hope of 
regaining Posen, West Prussia, Danzig be- 
comes instantly an actual expectation. The 
possibility that a strong Poland would in- 
volve Germany in a war upon two fronts, 
if she sought to regain the provinces France 
has won back, disappears. More than this, 


‘from Moscow comes the plain intimation 


that the Reds mean to restore the frontiers 
of 1914, which means the allocation of Ger- 
man Polish territory to Germany and the 
inclusion of Russian and Austrian Polish 
lands within the new Russian frontiers—the 
annexation covered by some Soviet device. 
But for Germany the thing goes beyond 
the immediate territorial questions. Her 
enemies have been defeated. At the moment 
when they are undertaking to impose upon 
Germany terms which insure a generation of 
contributions, of more or less unmistakable 
economic servitude, they have been defeated 
and find themselves without the resources to 
restore their policies shaken in the East, 
while their publics stolidly refuse to sanction 


“any new war. 


Is it not conceivable, possible, that Ger- 
many will now be able to take a new tone 
with her recent conquerors? She alone is 
capable of checking the Bolshevist advance 
into Middle Europe, into Asia for that mat- 
ter. She alone can rely upon troops who will 
fight to restore her old boundaries in the 
East. I grant that it is problematical 
whether Germany may not herself succumb 
to Bolshevism, but the single possible alter- 
native is that she escape from the conse- 
quences of her defeat, undertake to crush the 
Red Régime and, in return regain her lost 
provinces on the East and receive forgive- 
ness for her obligations to the West, the in- 
demnities and reparations of Versailles. 

If Germany proposes this, it is morally 
certain that the proposal will be rejected, for 
it carries with it proximate ruin for France, 
but what then? Having to choose between 
Allied terms and Bolshevist occupation, may 
not Germany—all classes voluntarily, in de- 
spair—as did the Hungarians a year ago, 
welcome Bolshevism? Or may not the Reds 
in Germany, who lately revealed their 
hands in the Ruhr, seize upon the moment 
to join hands with their brethren across the 
Russian frontier? 


Is it not conceivable that German leaders 
may see in Bolshevism an escape from the 
consequences of their defeat, provided that 
the West still insists upon the terms of Ver- 
sailles? In any event it must be transparent 
how completely the Russian victory over- 
turns the situation created by the Treaty of 
Versailles. A new force is now in Europe 
—a great force, and not only are its enemies 
the enemies of Germany, but it has already 
scored an enormous triumph over these ene- 
mies and is engaged in destroying the most 
considerable state erected by them—not 
alone in destroying it, but in transforming 
it into an ally and an agent. 

Suppose that under any conditions, and 
there are many, Germany decides to throw 
her lot in with Russia or is swept into such 
an alliance by her own Reds and by those 
of her old leaders who regard her future, 
under the present arrangements, as impos- 
sible and her soldiers, who see in a new war 
the only escape from the personal ruin which 
peace after defeat has brought. This can 
mean only a new war. It can mean noth- 
ing but a conflict waged against France at 
the Rhine, against Britain in Asia. 

Before such a combination all the little 
states of Middle Europe will go down in a 
heap. Even the Bolshevists alone are cer- 
tain of easy success in Hungary and can 
hardly fail to upset Rumania and transform 
that state, like Poland, into an agent and 
ally of the Red East rather than the demo- 
cratic West. 

And if Germany goes Red, either invol- 
untarily or as a matter of policy, will the 
West undertake a new war beyond the 
Rhine? Will the United States and Great 
Britain send their millions to the Rhine 
again? If they do not, France can hardly 
stand long against a new attack, even with 
the assured aid of Belgium. As for Italy, 
she will not fight save to defend her own 
frontiers, and Bolshevism is not unknown in 
the Peninsula, where sympathy with Lenine 
has been outspoken in many quarters. 

I am not undertaking to forecast the fu- 
ture, which is idle. The Red peril may 
perish of internal combustion; it may yet be 
checked along the Vistula. Germany may 
pursue some policy still unforeseen, but what 
I am seeking to do is to point out that the 
events of the past month, the defeat of Po- 
land, the route of the western’ nations, so 
far as their eastern policy is concerned, is 
something far away from a mere Polish epi- 
sode. 
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The whole truth is that a new enemy has 
appeared, as unmistakably as the German 
enemy appeared in 1914. Poland is to Red 
Russia what Serbia was to the Central Pow- 
ers in 1914. But the situation is terribly 
complicated both by the German problem 
and by the internal political situation in 
Great Britain and Italy and to a less degree 
in France. A joint military operation in 
Poland might yet save the day, although it 
might be necessary to move over German 
territory, but the chances of such an opera- 
tion are very remote! 

As to the American aspect, in the end 
we shall have to fight the Bolshevist as we 
had to fight the German unless he shall be 
conquered by his immediate enemies, geo- 
graphically speaking, which seems unlikely. 
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Bolhsevism is as grave a menace to Ameri- 
can institutions as to British or French. In- 
deed Trotzky, after his brief stay in Amer- 
ica, regards us as the most evil of all. The 
Polish collapse, therefore, like the Crime of 
Serajevo, has its American significance. 

I repeat, until the Polish resistance is 
completely crushed and the western Allies 
have accepted the ultimate defeat and retired 
from active military resistance to the Reds, 
the situation can be saved. The events of the 
next month should prove decisive. Probably 


before this article is in the reader’s hands 
the full story will be written, but as it stands 
to-day there is no mistaking the fact that 
the world has arrived at another of those 
historic crises of which that of 1914 was but 
the most recent. 
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TERRITORY (SHADED) OVERRUN BY THE BOLSHEVIKI IN 1920 




















CALVIN COOLIDGE 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
BY LYMAN P. POWELL 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt was swim- 
ming hard against the swelling tide 
which landed him in the Vice-Presidency, he 
wrote in confidence: “I doubt if the Vice- 
President’s name ever counts appreciably in 
carrying the ticket, and on the other hand he 
is of absolutely no consequence in his office.” 
To-day no such letter would escape his pen. 
He would be the first to recognize the 
strength Calvin Coolidge and Franklin 
Roosevelt .bring to.their respective tickets. 
He would approve the proposal of Senator 
Harding: to have the Vice-President as ad- 
viser in the Cabinet. 

For almost ten years I was a neighbor in 
Northampton of Calvin Coolidge. Daily to 
and from his office.he passed my home along 
the very road down which some generations 
earlier Jonathan Edwards—greatest thinker 
of the eighteenth century—used to jog on 
horseback, jotting on scraps of paper his ideas 
for the Sunday sermon, pinning them to 
lapels and even coat-tails, and with them 
fluttering in the breeze dismounting at the 
parsonage not far from which Calvin Cool- 
idge has long had his law office. From my 
study window I overlooked the ice-clad hill 
where George Bancroft and Jenny Lind once 
lived and up which Calvin Coolidge often 
trudged to woo and win the woman who 
with tact and wisdom has advised and sup- 
plemented him for fifteen years in his un- 
usual career. 

No one then expected the slim, sandy- 
haired, cautious, uncommunicative young 
lawyer struggling to make a living ever to 
attain the distinction he to-day enjoys. Even 
his proud father thought the chip of the old 
block would probably settle “right here in 
Plymouth,” Vermont, where he was brought 
up and last July helped get in the hay. If 
in early manhood he made, as now, few 
enemies he also seemed, as now, to have few 
intimates. However, when he was nominated 
at Chicago his stanch friend, Frank W. 
Stearns, promptly notified him over the long- 
distance telephone, and Coolidge answered, 
“Well, I guess it’s another duty to per- 


form’; and when his boyhood friend, Newt 
Turgeon, wrote him in congratulation of his 
coourse in the Boston police strike, the Gov- 
ernor replied: 


Dear NEWT: 


Glad you-are pleased; thought you would be. 
Yours, CAL. 


One might live a lifetime in the other half 
of that $32-a-month twin house to which 
Calvin Coolidge brought his bride in 1904 
without passing from friendliness into inti- 
macy. Yet it has not been unusual for him 
to drop in at a neighbor’s; though sometimes 
after a word or two he has buried himself 
in a book. 

In the little Economic Club, of which 
George W. Cable was the gracious and the 
graceful head, for years we read our “papers” 
to one another on the problems of the day. 
But even in the give-and-take of club life, 
Calvin Coolidge was habitually ‘sparing of 
his words. In our occasional merriment, al- 
ways decorous, he was never conspicuous. 
He has dry humor in abundance; it is often 
“extra-dry.” The smile I saw at close range 
on his face at the notification ceremony, July 
27, was never kindled in the Economic Club. 

It is in recent years that assiduous 
thought, carefully pruned and deliberately 
expressed, has made him the most felicitous 
phrase-maker in our public life. Cleveland 
coined two phrases men could quote. In his 
“cross-of-gold” oration back in 1896, Bryan 
struck twelve. McKinley and Taft were no 
phrase-makers. By sheer thrust of irresis- 
tible personality, Roosevelt forced many an 
immortal sentence into head and heart. Some 
of Wilson’s speeches in their entirety will 
doubtless lodge at last in our school readers. 
Calvin Coolidge has already given us more 
sentences that promise to stick than any 
American since Lincoln, and from first to 
last his notification address matches Wilson’s 
best from every point of view. 

When last autumn the American public 
was on the verge of panic at the sinister situ- 
ation up in Boston a new Declaration of In- 
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dependence rang out from Beacon Hill: 
“There is no right to strike against the pub- 
lic safety, by anybody, anywhere, at any 
time.” Coal-bins were low and under-pro- 
duction everywhere a menace when the re- 
assurance came: “Our great need now is 
for more of everything for everybody. It is 
not money that the nation or the world needs 
to-day, but the products of labor. These 
products are to be secured only by the united 
efforts of an entire people.” The last of 
chose who may have thought that “Calvin” 
was nothing after all except a clever poli- 
tician have lately sought for cover in the face 
of such Sinaitic words as: “Laws rest on 
the eternal foundations of righteousness.” 
Some inclined to think him as cold as he 
sometimes looks have their hearts warmed by 
the multiplying sentences of late like this: 
“There can be no proper observance of a 
birthday which forgets the mother.” 

Out of the mist of misunderstanding the 
myth arises here and there that Calvin Cool- 
idge is a mystery. Even an associate of twen- 
ty-five years solemnly pronounces him “in- 
scrutable.” People forget that he is simply 
himself: Shy and reticent as his fathers were 
before him on the Vermont hills; original 
and unhurried in an age almost criminally 
breathless; laborious and home-loving at a 
time when most families which do things as 
a family do them far from home; accustomed 
to much and solid reading and to quiet and 
straightforward thinking untempted by the 
many tabloid substitutes now urged on every 
side; with quiet dignity conserving his New 
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England rootage while he comes to fruitage 
recognizable from Boston Common to Hono- 
lulu and perhaps—who knows—yet to be for 
the healing of the nations; studying people 
with the same exhaustless objectivity and 
tenacious thoroughness with which he studies 
measures brought to the gubernatorial desk 
for approval or veto, and so inflexibly con- 
secrated to official duty that after the strenu- 
ous notification day of July 27 at Northamp- 
ton he told me in the evening he must get 
up next morning at 5.30 to be off to Boston. 

Mystery! I suspect all mystery would 
quickly vanish if one were to take Calvin 
Coolidge as he is and seems to be, sit with 
him in silence or in talk as he may lead the 
way before the fireplace in his garageless 
house on Massasoit street, and read above 
the mantelpiece the framed legend which has 
looked down upon him ever since Grace 
Goodhue, called irresistibly away from her 
vocation to become his bride, lighted the 
home fire: 


A wise old owl lived in an oak, 

The more he saw the less he spoke, 
The less he spoke the more he heard; 
Why can't we be like that old bird? 


Calvin Coolidge is. 

Because he has enever been a “joiner,” 
though regular in church attendance, he is 
seldom thought of as a good mixer. Because 
he has kept his Yankee look and Yankee 
quietness, some who should know better have 
whispered now and then that he is “possibly 
provincial.” Because he has lived honorably 

and strictly within his mod- 











>] est income and has never bor- 
rowed money with which to 
overlay his honest self with 
thin veneer of globe-trotting 
cosmopolitanism, the  suspi- 
cion sometimes finds expres- 
sion that he is a little “near.” 
Managing with admirable 
nicety, both to practise law 
successfully and to give much 
time to public service, the 
nominee of the Republicans 
for the Vice-Presidency has 
lived the life which has made 
New England great, and 
which now again makes evi- 
dent New England’s great- 
ness. 

During his forty-six years 
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Calvin Coolidge has never 
once been out of school. . 
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GOVERNOR CALVIN COOLIDGE OF MASSACHUSETTS, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


From every friend and each experience he is 
always: learning. In his boyhood on_ the 
isolated Vermont farm, where he remarked 
the other day, “it is not necessary to have 
great riches to be successful,” he learned 
much—the golden worth of silence, the uses 
of loneliness, the educational value of doing 
those chores boys hate, the physical, mental, 
and moral upbuilding of an outdoor life 
under a constituted authority which has to 
be obeyed. 

After preparation at the Black River 
Academy, with pants tucked in his boots, he 


slipped unobtrusively into Amherst College, 
and after profiting richly there ‘for . four 
years without attracting much attention, he 
slipped as quietly away, catrying with him 
when he graduated in’ 1895—though he for- 
got to tell his father—the medal offered for 
competition to students in all colleges for the 
best essay on ““The Principles of the War for 
American Independence.” Then’ followed 
twenty months of law study in an excellent 
Northampton office. 

Scarcely had he entered on his practise 
when the Meadow City developed a habit of 
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GOVERNOR AND MRS. COOLIDGE READING TELEGRAMS 
OF CONGRATULATION AFTER THE NOMINATION AT 
_ CHICAGO 


calling him to public office. He has been 
successively City Clerk, City Councilor, 
City Solicitor, Mayor, Assemblyman, State 
Senator, Lieutenant Governor, and Gover- 
nor. Never once has he tasted the bitterness 
of defeat. Often he has known the sweets 
of reélection. The whole nation recalls how 


Massachusetts, with a majority almost be- 
wildering, last autumn put him back into the 
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Governor’s chair that the whole world might 
know of its approval of his course in the 
police strike, that so far as Massachusetts 
was responsible law and order should not 
perish from our cities, and that all America 
might once again take heart, deeply de- 
pressed by the turbulence and insolence of 
too many who were then behaving as though 
you can make straw without bricks, eat your 
cake and have it too. 

From Tocqueville’s time European trav- 
elers who have come to “write us up” have 
generally observed that in New England 
towns can usually be found a higher degree 
than elsewhere of physical comfort, dignified 
thoughtfulness, trained intelligence, _ in- 
grained love of books, political liberty, and 
real power democratic in -its origin and its 
expression. For two and a half centuries 
Northampton, now with 22,000 people, has 
been conspicuous for such virtues. To hold 
practically every political position a high- 
grade city can bestow is ini itself a liberal 
education. But there have been. besides for 
Calvin Coolidge: the significant contributing 
elements of an exquisitely beautiful physical 
environment, a rich. and. edifying religious 
life, an endowed theater sometimes with a 
stock company of its own-and for a genera- 
tion past visited by many ofthe best actors 
and best actresses of the timé, a model pub- 
lic library in range of interest, efficiency of 




















GOVERNOR COOLIDGE AND HIS FAMILY ON THE LAWN OF THEIR NORTHAMPTON HOME 


(Left to right: John Coolidge, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Governor Coolidge, Calvin, Jr., and John Coolidge, father 


of the Governor) 
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management, and per capita circulation, and 
at the city’s heart the biggest woman’s col- 
lege in the world. 

Governor Coolidge was still early in the 
thirties when he was sent to the State Legis- 
lature. Returned again and again, then pro- 
moted to the Senate, in due season presiding 
over each, nothing has robbed him of sim- 
plicity or tempted him to put money in his 
purse. All through the years he lived in a 
hotel room for which he paid a dollar a day, 
coming home for the week-ends; and when 
after he was elected Governor it was inti- 
mated that the time had come to maintain 
an establishment in keeping with his high 
position, without explanation he compro- 
mised by engaging two rooms at the hotel. 

No cne hzs been known to make him 
talk—no one can—against his will. He is 
as silent as Grant, who at Hartford, repeat- 
edly implored by a big audience to say at least 
two words, grimly answered: “I won't.” 
At personal attack Coolidge does not even 
blink. His'notification address—perhaps the 
most inclusive speech he yet has made—is 
absolutely free from personalities. In finished 
literary form he states convictions. He is 
always studying people. In finding out 
what people think Lincoln often talked 
much, Roosevelt always more. Coolidge 
listens intently, semi-occasionally asks a 
question, looks out the window, estimates his 
man and is on record in respect to the im- 
portance of knowing human nature in the 
phrase: “Only the man of broad sympathy 
and deep understanding can meet with much 
success.” 

To his credit as lawmaker and executive 
he has such representative achievements as 
the anti-monopoly law, the anti-discrimina- 
tion bill in the interest of the small trader, 
and the law limiting the scope of injunctions 
against striking employees. He fought the 
good fight for woman’s suffrage and for the 
direct election of United States Senators. 
He is the first Massachusetts Governor to 
submit a budget to the Legislature and to 
procure the enactment of a law for the scien- 
tific reorganization of State government. 
Though once reported to be under some ob- 
ligation to “Big Business,” he is believed to 
deserve special credit for the bill establishing 
a forty-eight hour working week for women 
and minors, for the proper dealing with the 
street railway problem, and for obtaining a 
wage increase of from 5 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. in the mills throughout the State. His 
settlement of the Boston police strike was a 
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challenge clearly understood to organized 
labor to mend one of its ways. Yet to-day 
Calvin Coolidge is acceptable alike to Labor, 
Capital, and the Public. The obvious reason 
is that everybody knows that he is just, and 
as the Democratic Mayor of Northampton 
said at the notification: ‘Whatever our 
politics, we all believe in his sincerity.” 

For the first time, the Vice-Presidential 
nominee summed up practically his whole 
philosophy of public life in one address. 
From every point of view he satisfied the 
most exacting. Even his presence was pre- 
cisely what one would desire. Conscious- 
ness of great responsibility blended with per- 
sonal humility. Though-not heavy, his voice 
pleases, carries, and is adequate to campaign- 
ing outdoors as well as in. 

The address was first of all a sober study 
of the essentials of good government as he 
understands them and honestly believes his 
party represents them. Uniquely symbolical 
in the public mind of the supremacy of law 
it was appropriate for him to say: 

The observance of the law is the greatest 
solvent of public ills. Men speak of natural 
rights, but I challenge anyone to show where in 
nature any rights ever existed or were recognized 
until there was established for their declaration 


and protection a duly promulgated: body of cor- 
responding laws. 


But he is no abstruse reasoner. Though 
his head is always with the stars, his feet are 
always on the ground. With “adequate 
brevity” he approved his party platform, 
commenting on its items one by one, admit- 
ting frankly the grave difficulty we shall 
have in solving the many problems of the 
time, and deepening confidence in his com- 
mon sense by the laconic comment: “All 
easy to say, but difficult of accomplish- 
ment.” 

But the strength of easily the best speech 
any man in all our history has ever made 
in accepting the high office to which Calvin 
Coolidge has been nominated lies in the 
closing words, which touch home hearts 
everywhere, regardless of all party lines: 

The destiny, the greatness of America lies 
around the hearthstone. If thrift and industry 
are taught there, and the example of self-sacrifice 
oft appears; if honor abide there, and high 
ideals; if there the building of fortune be sub- 
ordinate to the building of character, America 
will live in security, rejoicing in an abundant 
prosperity and good government at home, and 
in peace, respect, and confidence abroad. If these 
virtues be absent there is no power that can 
supply these blessings. Look well then to the 
hearthstone; therein all hope for America lies. 











FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


.. selecting as their candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the managers of the Democratic Convention 
gave evidence of excellent judgment and of 
political shrewdness. Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal popularity in his home community cer- 
tainly adds very much to the probability of 
securing for the national ticket the support 
of the State of New York, whose electoral 
vote has often proved decisive; while the dis- 
tinctive service he has been able, under very 
difficult conditions, to render in the Navy 
Department during the critical years of the 
great war, has won for him throughout the 
whole country a well-deserved reputation for 
executive ability, for tact in the management 
of men, for incisive energy, and for clear- 
sighted patriotism. 

Mr. Roosevelt belongs to the younger 
generation of our political leaders, being now 
in his thirty-ninth year. He is a representa- 
tive of two:historic-families of New York, 
the Roosevelts and the Delanos. Mr. Roose- 
velt was graduated from Harvard College in 
1904, and before entering upon his public 
career, he had done good work at the bar. 
He had the good fortune to be associated in 
the earlier. years of his law career with such 
leaders as James C. Carter, Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, and John G. Milburn. 

His first political service was given in the 
New York State Senate during the three 
years between 1910 and 1913. He resigned 
from the Senate in order to accept the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. His cousin Theodore had, in like 
manner, begun his political career in Albany 
and had later, as we all recall, done his share 
as Assistant Secretary in building up the 
United States Navy for work in the war 
with Spain. 

Franklin Roosevelt has shown exceptional 
capacity for executive work. During the 
years of the war he reserved for himself 
practically no leisure hours. The task that 
was then put upon his shoulders was one 
that might well have discouraged a man of 
less hopeful and less determined disposition. 
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At no time in the history of the Republic was 
such an enormous task in construction and 
in organization carried through, under the 
pressure of war, as in the years between 1916 
and 1918, and for this service the country 
owes its acknowledgment. 

Franklin Roosevelt has always been a 
stanch supporter of the contentions of the 
civil-service reformers. He holds with them 
that the business of the Government, which 
is, of course, the business of the whole peo- 
ple, should be conducted on business prin- 
ciples and entirely freed from political influ- 
ence. He holds that the public officials and 
employees should not permit themselves to 
be used, and should not be permitted to be 
used, for political purposes. The Post Of- 
fice, the Custom Office, the consular service 
and the diplomatic service must: alike be pro- 
tected against the assaults of party politi- 
cians. In this conviction he is at one with 
the founders of the Civil Service Reform 
Association, George. William Curtis, Carl 
Schurz, and théir. successors, 

I have no authority to speak for Mr. 
Roosevelt, but, according to my understand- 
ing, he is also a firm believer in the prin- 
ciples of the Free Traders. He holds with 
William Cullen Bryant and David A. 
Wells, who were the founders fifty-five 
years back of the Free’ Trade League, and 
with their successors in this League, that 
freedom of trade is an essential factor in 
securing and maintaining the peace of the 
world; that the peoples of the world are 
entitled to secure, freed from any needless 
charges or burdens, the products required for 
their work and for their livelihood; that 
imports necessitate exports and that the 
things exported are, of necessity, the prod- 
uct of home labor, while the debarring of 
imports prevents exports, with the result 
that labor is forced from natural channels 
which are productive into unnatural chan- 
nels that prove to be comparatively un- 
productive. 

Holding these views, he can support with 
consistency the plank in the present plat- 
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torm of the Democratic party which claims 
that our tariff should be shaped with refer- 
ence to revenue only. Such a policy is the first 
step toward a free-trade relation between 
the nations of the world. The economic 
peace secured through a lessening of the 
tariff barriers will prove the best corner- 
stone for the permanency of the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. Roosevelt holds that the League of 
Nations as now organized constitutes the 
best practicable measure for lessening the 
risk of war and for ensuring the peace of 


the world. He is prepared, therefore, to up- 
hold in this all-important ‘issue the Demo- 
cratic platform, which calls for the prompt 
acceptance by the United States of member- 
ship in the League of Nations. America 
must do its part as the strongest member of 
the family of nations. Mr. Roosevelt holds 
with Governor Cox that the League as con- 
stituted imposes no obligations upon the 
United States which are not fully controlled 
by our present constitutional restrictions. 
The question of the acceptance of manda- 
tory responsibilities, or of any obligations in- 
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volving war or expenditure, and the decision 
as to taking part in economic boycott, must 
under our constitution rest with Congress. 
Mr. Roosevelt holds that the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which has for nearly a century secured 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere and 
the maintenance of which has been largely, 
if not chiefly, due to the strength of the 
British fleet, is amply secured under the con- 
stitution of the League. ‘The prohibition 
upon European nations to utilize the terri- 
tory of the Western Hemisphere as open to 
colonization for settlements or colonies, is 
hereafter to be maintained not only by the 
combined strength of Great Britain and 
America, but by the force of ail the nations 
comprising the League. 

Mr. Roosevelt is, as his friends know, a 
man of clear-cut convictions, but he possesses 
the capacity, not only desirable but impor- 
tant in a public man and leader in the com- 
munity, of impressing his convictions upon 
his fellow citizens without undue aggressive- 
ness. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s tastes are in many 
ways in line with those of his cousin, the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. He is devoted to out- 
door sports and is at the same time a per- 
sistent reader. He has, like Theodore, given 
special attention to subjects connected with 
American history, and for some years has 
been a thorough’ student of the record of the 
American Navy. One of his out-door in- 
terests is the study of birds. 

Franklin Roosevelt is a good example of 
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a conscientious and fine-natured American 
gentleman, taking his part in politics, and 
ready to contribute his‘ share to the active 
work of citizenship." Our American leaders 
have come from all classes in society, but it 
would be absurd to hold that thére is not an 
advantage for the service and, therefore, for 
the community, in securing as a leader and 
as an occupant of a responsible office a man 
who not only has the right kind of purpose 
and patriotism, but who has had the advan- 
tage of intellectual training. 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s admirable speech of 
acceptance, he makes perfectly clear his posi- 
tion in regard to the obligations and interests 
of the United States in its international re- 
lations. The reader of this address ‘does not 
find himself confronted with a series of mud- 
dled generalizations which, in: regard to vital 
issues, can be read (and are-intended to be 
read) both ways. Roosevelt says: 

The League of Nations is a practical solution 
of a practical situation. It is no more perfect 
than.our original Constitution, which has been 


amended eighteen times and will soon, we hope, 
be amended the nineteenth. 


This last clause, while expressing a real 
conviction, may also be considered.as a grace- 
ful ad captandum for the woman vote. The 
League is not international, it is simply anti- 
war. There is no suggestion of a super- 
nation, binding us to the decisions of its 
tribunal, but the method and machinery by 
which the opinions of civilization may —be- 
come effective against those who seek war 
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are through the League placed at least with- 
in the reach of humanity. So good a Re- 
publican leader as ex-Senator Root finds him- 
self, in regard to the working value of the 
League, in substantial accord with Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

“Through the League,” says Roosevelt, 
“we are in a position, working with every 
other duly constituted government in the 
world, to throw our moral force and our 
potential power into the scale of peace. War 
may be declared; peace cannot; peace must 
be established by mutual consent, by a meet- 
ing of the minds of the parties at interest.” 

Roosevelt administers a well-earned re- 
buke to the group of so-called leaders who 
are opposing the League in the name cf 
“Americanism.” He says: ‘“Littleness, 
meanness, falsehood, extreme partisanship— 
these are not in accord with the American 
spirit.” 

Roosevelt makes no claim to being an 
orator, but he is a graceful and effective 
speaker. With an attractive personality, a 
charming voice and a distinctive personal 
magnetism, he comes at once into sympa- 
thetic relation with his audiences. Mag- 
netism is a convenient quality for a leader, 
but the essential value of the leadership 
of Franklin Roosevelt is that it-stands for a 


sanity of purpose and the highest patriotism. 

The members of the Democratic party can 
give their votes to the ticket, which includes 
Franklin Roosevelt, with the full certainty 
that it stands for the abiding Democratic 
principles. ‘The Mugwump or Independent 
voters who believe in a world-wide policy for 
our country which involves a prompt accep- 
tance of membership in the League of Na- 
tions, who believe also in a policy of tariff 
for revenue only, which constitutes a first 
step towards the acceptance of free trade, 
and who hold to the principles of civil-ser- 
vice reform, and to the contention that the 
responsibilities and the action of the Na- 
tional Government should be restricted to 
maintaining peace within the realm and dig- 
nified relations without, and should not be 
mixed up with business interests—these 
voters should assuredly give their support to 
the ticket which includes, with so good an 
independent Democrat as Governor Cox, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is the indepen- 
dent voter, the man who refuses to be bound 
by the trammels of party, but who gives his 
thought from election to election to that 
party whose platform and whose nomina- 
tions express with honesty and with fairness 
a sound judgment on the great issues of the 
day, who decides national elections. 
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CANADIAN MEETING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE PRESS UNION 
BY SIR PATRICK THOMAS McGRATH 


(Member of the Legislative Council of Newfoundland; editor and proprietor of the 
; St. John’s Evening Herald) 

















LORD BURNHAM 
(President of the Empire Press Union) 


HE press of the British Empire is at 

present holding its first Parliament in 
the Overseas Dominions. ‘This is a move- 
ment strikingly illustrating Edmund Burke’s 
famous saying: ‘“There were three estates in 
Parliament (King, Lords, and Commons) 
but in the reporters’ gallery there sat a 
fourth, more important far than they all.” 
Perhaps the closest analogy to it in Ameri- 
can practice is the series of conferences or 
gatherings of State Governors inaugurated 
by President Roosevelt with the object of 
gleaning the views of these executives on 
outstanding issues in addition to those of 
Senators and Congressmen, and thereby de- 
termining questions of policy in closer ac- 
cord with the sentiment of the people as dis- 
closed by their leaders. 
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The British Empire Press Union is an 
organization of newspapers of both the 
United Kingdom and its oversea possessions, 
and its conference in Canada is attended by 
representatives of newspapers in England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Canada, New- 
foundland, British West Indies, South 
Africa, Malta, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Ma- 
laya, Hong Kong, Australia,-and Néw Zea- 
land. Every phase of political, social, and 
racial activity is represented—Conservative 
and Radical journalism in Great Britain, 
Unionist and Nationalist in Ireland, English 
and French in Canada, English and Dutch 
in South Africa, white and native in India, 
Laborite and Progressive in the Antipodes. 

Never, perhaps, has such a gathering been 
brought about in any land or clime of those 
whose task is to mold public opinion, the 
personnel ranging downward from Viscount 
Burnham, the multi-millionaire proprietor 
of the London Daily Telegraph, Lord Aps- 
ley, son of the proprietor of the London 
Morning Post, and Baron. Atholstan, pro- 
prietor of the Montreal Daily Star, through 
a group of titled principals of British and 
Overseas journals, to directors, managers, 
editors, and correspondents from far and near, 
the roster being completed by spokesmen for 
the printers and other mechanics associated 
with the production of newspapers, and one 
lady, the mouthpiece of the women journal- 
ists of the British Isles. 

The Conference work proper is being 
conducted in three sections—the first at Ot- 
tawa, the second on the steamer in which the 
delegates will cross the Great Lakes, and 
the third at Quebec after completing the 
tour of Canada which is a feature of the 
occasion. ‘This journey is to occupy seven 
weeks, and involves crossing the Dominion 
from east to west along its southern areas, 
returning through its northern territories, 
thereby familiarizing the visitors with its 
vastness of area, richness of resources, prog- _ 
ress in development and potentialities for 
the future in every aspect of national life. 
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LORD ATHOLSTAN 
(Canadian Executive Chairman) 


This trip is being undertaken in two spe- 
cial trains, one furnished by the Canadian 
Pacific and the other by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, the first illustrating corpora- 
tion and the second government ownership; 
though these trains are not supplied to form 
standards of comparison, but because they 
represent the two great railway systems of 
the country. Provision is made, however, 
for varying the itinerary by steamboat or 
automobile trips where opportunity offers, 
so that the visitors may miss nothing calcu- 
lated to enlarge their store of knowledge of 
Canada, her present-day conditions, or her 
future possibilities. 

About 120 delegates from all parts of the 
Empire except Canada are participating in 
the whole tour; with Canadian delegates 
engaging in the conferences proper, decisions 
being reached by the entire gathering on the 
basis of one vote for each delegate, Canada 
having twenty votes, or the equivalent of 
those from Australia and New Zealand, 
which countries most nearly approach her in 
point of population. 

The subjects for discussion are those 
which naturally relate to the practise of the 
profession of journalism itself—better tele- 
graph and cable facilities and reduced rates 
for such services; the utilization of “‘wire- 
less” in an ever-increasing degree, both for 
newspaper requirements and as an agency 
for linking up the widely separated portions 
of the Empire; the adoption of uniform 


MR. C. F. CRANDALL 
(Canadian Executive Secretary) 


MR. ROBERT DONALD 
(English Representative) 


postal rates throughout the Empire for both 
letters, newspapers, and periodicals, the pro- 
priety or otherwise of government subsidies 
for news services except by way of tele- 
graphic rates; the interchange of members 
of editorial or managing staffs, or both, be- 
tween the Motherland papers and those of 
the Colonies; the provision of travel schol- 
arships for promising journalists, and, spe- 
cially important at the present time, the mat- 
ter of the development of the pulp and paper 
resources of the British Empire, with the 
object of insuring a better supply of news- 
print for the newspapers and periodicals of 
the British Dominions. 

Larger issues, of a more imperial and a 
less technical scope, are also being consid- 
ered—imperial partnership, or the further 
political unification of the British Empire; 
improved trade relations within the Empire; 
inter-imperial immigration; uniform natu- 
ralization laws; standardization of university 
curricula; and various subsidiary questions 
associated with the foregoing and calculated 
to promote inter-imperial accord. 

This conference is the outgrowth of a 
movement originated twelve years ago, with 
the object of promoting a better interchange 
of knowledge and information between the 
various units of the British Empire. It was 
made clear to the leading newspaper mag- 
nates of London how fruitful of good such 
a parliament of Empire editors would be 
and a preliminary conference was con- 
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vened in London in 1909, which was attend- 
ed by spokesmen from overseas as well as 
from England, resulting in a permanent or- 
ganization being formed and steps taken for 
a larger conference in Canada in 1915, to 
be followed thereafter, at five-year inter- 
vals, by similar meetings in the other large 
oversea possessions. ‘The oncoming of war 
in 1914 rendered the carrying out of this 
program impossible, but now that peace has 
come to the world again the plan is being 
taken up anew and it is hoped that 1924 will 
see the Conference functioning in Australia, 
four years later in South Africa, after that 
in India, and subsequently in other parts of 
the Empire. At the same time branches have 
been organized in the various large overseas 
Dominions with local executives, by which 
means the sentiment of each of these appa- 
nages on questions of pressing import can be 
readily registered. 

The presiding officer of the present con- 
ference is Lord Burnham, head of the visit- 
ing British delegation, with Lord Atholstan, 
the chief of the Canadian branch, as his al- 
ternate. Each of the other territorial groups 
has its own chairman, who voices its views 
on matters of organization, but the discus- 
sions are open to everybody, to speak as he 
desires. The daily sessions of the conference 
are opened by addresses from leading Cana- 
dian statesmen, as was the practise in Lon- 
don in 1909, when prominent figures in the 
public life of the Motherland assumed a 
similar duty; and these speakers, as a rule, 
deal with topics to be discussed thereafter, 
so that they serve as a basis for the debate 
to ensue, and supply many useful facts. 

The importance of this Press Conference 
is enhanced enormously by the fact that it 
follows so closely upon the Great War 
which has done so much to cement the con- 
stituent parts of the British Empire and to 
improve the relations between all sections of 
it through their common sacrifices in the re- 
cent conflict. To-day the relations between 
the journalist and the officers of government 
—whether cabinet ministers, bureaucrats, or 
others—are very different from what pre- 
vailed before the recent world struggle be- 
gan. The war showed the increasing power 
of the press and the diminishing influence of 
the politician, and this “Supreme Council of 
the Editors of the British Empire” can now 
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speak with an authority not previously pos- 
sessed and with a confidence that those occu- 
pying the seats of government will give to 
the declarations of such a conference a con- 
sideration and ‘a respect widely different 
from that bestowed on journalistic represen- 
tations ten or even five years ago. 

Newspapers to-day lead statesmen and 
formulate policies for them; crystallize pub- 
lic opinion and compel the adoption by 
unwilling cabinets and indifferent legisla- 
tures of great reforms and wise economic 
measures and, as was shown time and again 
during the war, make and unmake govern- 
ments, overthrow inefficient ministers, and 
compel reversals of policies by the consti- 
tuted authorities within twenty-four hours. 
Hence the significance of this gathering of 
British Empire journalists, the importance 
of the pronouncements it may make on Em- 
pire issues, and the greatness of the part it 
may come to play in the future in shaping 
the destinies of the Empire and its colonies 
by wise and whole-hearted codperation with 
the governing authorities in all measures cal- 
culated for the betterment of its peoples; 
similarly promoting an accord with the 
American people, who speak the same tongue 
and cherish the same ideals, thus contribut- 
ing in no small degree to assure to the whole 
world the blessings of peace and social prog- 
ress that must inevitably spring from an 
Anglo-American accord. 

On the question of imperial defense, 
above all others, there is a réle for the jour- 
nalists to play which overshadows, perhaps, 
even that of the politicians. That is to dis- 
courage “jingoism” or militarism, and to 
strengthen the hands of those who desire the 
appropriations for military and naval pur- 
poses reduced to the lowest figures com- 
patible with the absolute needs of the nation 
for its self-preservation, so that its non- 
aggressive character may be apparent to 
everybody and other nations be encouraged 
to similar measures in the direction of dis- 
armament. In this, perhaps, more than in 
any other way, can the conference prove a 
thorough success and become of the greatest 
service, not alone to the Empire but to the 
world at large; and there is every reason to 
believe that the delegates fully recognize 
their responsibilities in this respect and are 
prepared to live up to them. 



































AN AMERICAN AIRDROME—BOLLING FIELD, NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(To be used for the defense of Washington in case of need. 


The Government now owns a sufficient number of 


well-equipped airdromes scattered through the country—the bes* of their kind in existence—to accommodate its 


present and future air plans) 


OUR ARMY’S AIR SERVICE 


BY BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


(Chief of Training and Operations, United States Air Service; formerly commanding Air 
Service of the First Army and Group of Armies, A. E. F.) 


HE one outstanding feature of mili- 

tary preparation in Europe since the 
armistice is that all the countries have put 
more thought, time, and energy on the up- 
keep and development of their air services 
than on any other element of national de- 
fense. France did not reduce her aviation 
at all. England constituted her air service 
into an arm coequal with the army and 
navy, and now considers it as her first line 
of defense, with the navy second and the 
army third. Italy also has consolidated her 
aeronautics, while Germany, laboring under 
the terms of the armistice, looks to the air as 
her principal means of regaining her posi- 
tion lost by the war. 

The United States, on the other hand— 
the country best adapted, placed, and en- 
dowed with all resources for aviation to 
embark on a tremendous air-force develop- 
ment—has suffered really from an_ over- 
stimulation of this important arm, which left 
a doubt in the minds of many as to exactly 





what should be done for the future develop- 
ment of what all recognize as one of our 
most important defensive assets, 

The United States, at the beginning of 
the war, had no air service; in fact, had no 
plans in operation for producing an air ser- 
vice, and did not even know what raw 
materials were mnecessary—such as steel, 
cloth, and wood, and the thousand and one 
accessories of airplanes. In 1914, the Euro- 
peans, on the other hand, actually had an 
organization which could be expanded rap- 
idly in case that aviation worked out the 
way they thought it would; and, when they 
found that the value of aviation exceeded 
their expectations, tremendous expansion im- 
mediately took place. The result was that 
when the United States entered the war, in 
1917, we were hopelessly outclassed—al- 
though originally, as aviation had been born 
in this country, we had probably the best 
flyers and the best machines among the few 
that followed this science and art. 
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Once in the war, however, the United 
States plunged into the field of aeronautics 
with characteristic energy and a determina- 
tion to make good, no matter what it cost. 
The idea was that the war would last for 
a long time, and that quantity of flyers 
and airplanes—no matter what their kinds— 
would make up for quality and expertness. 
All knowledge had to be obtained from Eu- 
ropeans to begin with, and great training 
centers for flyers were placed and developed 
throughout the country. ‘These were very 
well run, and turned out aviators who, after 
they were finished by the American schools 
that had been established in Europe, were 
the best in the world. 

Some fifteen thousand young men received 
flying training. They were the flower of the 
country, and combined native intelligence, 
education, and most remarkable physique (a 
finer class of men was never known) on ac- 
count of the severity of the examinations re- 
quired, As they had been selected from the 
class of young men accustomed to athletic 
exercises, their ideas of combination, disci- 
pline, and cohesion were remarkable. Only 
about eight hundred of these young men, 
out of the fifteen thousand, were retained in 
the service when the army was reduced after 
the armistice, and even these were kept on 
a temporary status so that they did not know 
whether their careers would be spent in the 
Air Service or whether they might be dis- 
charged at any time. 

There was really only one kind of ser- 
vice plane manufactured in this country, 
namely, the DH-4 with the Liberty motor. 
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THE STATIONARY OBSERVATION BALLOON 


(Our army’s balloon service rendered a splendid ac- 
count of itself during the War, and is thoroughly 
equipped at the present time with all-American material) 
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It was hoped by those who decided on its 
construction that this airplane, an English 
type, would be able to answer the require- 
ments of observation aviation, bombardment 
aviation, and even pursuit aviation. ‘These 
branches of aviation are just as distinct as 
artillery is from infantry, and infantry is 
from cavalry; and the result of this effort 
in construction was that the airplane did not 
fit any of them. So, at the time of the 
armistice, when we took check of what we 
had in this country, we found that we had 
made only one type of service airplane, and 
that of a foreign pattern, which was prac- 
tically obsolete. For the most important 
branch of aviation—that is, pursuit, which 
fights for and gains control of the air—we 
had none at all. For bombardment, we had 
one experimental type which, even at that 
time, was obsolete. For attack aviation, 
which fights against troops on the ground, 
we had no representative. Nor had we any 
special types such as giant night bombers, 
long-distance reconnaissance, and photogra- 
phic machines, and the thousand and one 
accessories which go with all these planes. 


Reduced to a Peace Footing 


The duty of working out a plan for the 
future development of aviation was in- 
trusted to those of us who remained in the 
Air Service, which after the armistice was 
reduced to a total of 1348 officers (of whom 
85 per cent. had to be flyers, and among 
whom no vacancies could be filled if for 
any reason officers were lost to the service 
by casualty, resignation, or otherwise), and 
11,000 enlisted men. 

The first thing to do, manifestly, was to 
conserve what we had learned in the Euro- 
pean War, and we immediately set about 
writing all this down on paper so that it 
would not be completely lost. It must be 
remembered that nothing existed to act as 
a model, as is the case in the infantry, cav- 
alry, and field artillery, which all have their 
organization, drill regulations, methods of 
operation, and traditions. All of our fight- 
ing tactics, methods of operation, organiza- 
tion, traditions, and cohesion had been 
evolved and developed on the European bat- 
tlefields. ‘These things were unknown and 
almost unheard of in the United States, be- 
cause our effort had been directed toward 
producing flyers and machines to feed in to 
the squadrons fighting in Europe. ‘These 
manuals by which the air units should oper- 
ate, and systems, were completed by the 
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summer of 1919, and have been constantly 
improved since. 

With the few men we had left we created 
a type organization of each kind—that is, a 
pursuit group, a bombardment group, and 
various observation squadrons, As we had 
no American pursuit machines whatever we 
had to equip the First Pursuit Group with 
English planes and German machines sur- 
rendered at the time of the armistice. .The 
other squadrons were supplied with DH-4 
airplanes, the only ones we had on hand. 

Due to the spirit and excellence of the 
officers, the organizations which we retained 
in the service were rapidly put on a splen- 
did basis, and, on account of the interest 
taken in aviation by our people in general, 
we had no trouble in filling the ranks of 
the air service as distinguished from the 
other branches of the army, in which it was 
impossible to recruit sufficiently on a volun- 
teer basis. 


Units for Pursuit, Bombardment, and 
Attack 


It is necessary to organize an Air Ser- 
vice into different branches, with proper 
proportions of each branch to the other. For 
instance, in Europe 70 per cent. of offensive 
aviation was pursuit. Consequently, as we 
had no pursuit aviation, we were completely 
in the hands of any foe that might attack 
us. This, then, was the most important 
problem put up to the Engineering Section. 

The forces that actually come in contact 
with and fight with the enemy are called 
tactical units, The air tactical unit of avia- 
tion is the group of one hundred airplanes, 
divided into four squadrons of twenty-five 
planes each. This corresponds in a way to 
the infantry battalion, and is the fighting 
unit of aviation. ‘Two or three groups form 
a wing, which corresponds to the infantry 
regiment. "Two or three wings form a 
brigade, which corresponds to the infantry 
brigade. Two brigades form a division. 

Pursuit aviation, whose mission is to gain 
control of the air, fights in groups, wings, 
and brigades. Undoubtedly in the next war 
it will fight in divisions of two or more bri- 
gades, each division having about 200 air- 
planes. It is armed with .30-caliber machine 
guns, .50-caliber machine guns, and 37-mm. 
cannon. The speed of the pursuit plane is 
from 150 miles an hour up. It climbs to 
20,000 feet in twenty minutes or less, It 
can out-maneuver any existing aircraft of 
other branches of the Air Service; conse- 

















BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL, U. S. A,, 
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(Chief of training and operation in the United States 
Air Service. General Mitchell was in command of the 
American armies’ air service in France, winning both 
the Distinguished Service Cross and the Distinguished 
Service medal, besides French and British decorations) 


quently, pursuit aviation can bring an en- 
veloping and surrounding attack in three di- 
mensions against other aircraft, which is 
decisive. 


Superiority of the Airplane Bomb 


Bombardment aviation is organized simi- 
larly to pursuit aviation, into squadrons, 
groups, wings, etc. Its mission is to drop 
explosive . projectiles on enemy targets. 
Whenever an attack of a military object de- 
pends on an explosive, an aerial bomb attack 
is the most efficient, because air projectiles 
carry a far greater proportion of explosives 
than any other missile (roughly, one-half 
their weight). A 500-pound bomb carries 
250 pounds of explosive, a 1000-pound bomb 
500 pounds of explosive, 2000-pound bomb 
1000 pounds; and a 3000-pound bomb holds 
1500 pounds of explosive. Compared to 
other projectiles, we find the following: The 
16-inch armor-piercing cannon projectile, 
weighing more than one ton, carries only 
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AIRPLANE BOMBS 


(Weighing 1000 and 500 pounds, half of which is 
explosive material. Of all types of explosive—cannon 
projectile, submarine bomb, or torpedo—the airplane 
bomb is most efficient) 


about 55 pounds of explosive. The subma- 
rine mine, used for harbor defense, weighing 
trom 1200 to 1700 pounds, carries about 200 
pounds of explosives. Water torpedoes range 
from about 200 pounds of explosive with a 
1500-pound torpedo, to about 700 pounds 
with a 3000-pound torpedo. 

The accuracy of bombing depends entirely 
upon the distance to the target. If hostile 
aviation and anti-aircraft defense can be sub- 
dued by the action of pursuit and attack avi- 
ation, objects on the water or on the ground 
can be hit with great accuracy. A projectile 
from a cannon is limited to something like 
60,000 yards, and in the case of a torpedo to 
about one-tenth of that distance. A modern 
bombardment airplane can go out 200 miles 
and come back again with its load, and still 
have a reserve of 200 or more miles of flight. 
The Army has recently tested an airplane 
which shows that it can carry 5000 pounds 
of bombs with a flying capacity of about 800 
miles, 

As to expense, the present bombardment 
airplane, with all its accessories, would cost 
less than $80,000. Compared to this, the 
present 16-inch gun, with its mount, costs 
$500,000. The present battleship, with its 
accessories, costs about $45,000,000. It is 
believed that a single 1000-pound bomb, 
striking in the water within thirty feet of a 
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battleship, will greatly injure it or put it 
out of line so that it will become an easy 
object for attack. This is entirely indepen- 
dent of any hits on the battleship itself. 
There are many other new aerial projectiles 
in development for attack on navies. 


Flying Artillery 


Attack. aviation is organized like bombard- 
ment aviatidn—that is, into squadrons, 
groups, wings, etc. Its mission is to attack 
at low altitude, with gunfire and _ light- 
weight bombs On land it is directed against 
personnel, military trains, tanks, railroad 
trains, anti-aircraft posts, searchlight posts, 
hostile airdromes, and any target susceptible 
of fire attack, On water it attacks all classes 
of vessels capable of being destroyed single- 
handed by means of fire attack; against 
heavily armored ships its object is to distract 
the attention or destroy the personnel, the 
equipment, the anti-aircraft defense cannon, 
searchlights, and machine guns, to attack the 
observation posts on such vessels, drop para- 
chute flares at night, and take measures for 
covering the attack of bombardment air- 
planes. 

The type of airplanes devised for this pur- 
pose at present is covered with quarter-inch 
armor over the space for its personnel and 
motors. It is built in sections of three every- 
where, so that at least two members at any 
one place must be shot off in order to bring 
down the plane. It is armed with 37-mm. 
cannon and seven machine guns, 

Anti-aircraft artillery, machine guns, 
searchlight defenses, balloon barrages, liaison 
systems, a meteorological system, and a sys- 

















AN AMERICAN ATTACK AIRPLANE 


(For use against troops and other formations on the 
ground. It is eauipned with seven machine-guns and one 
37-mm. cannon, with two engines of 400 h.p. each, and 
armor protecting the personnel and engines. Twenty per 
cent. of an American air force should be attack aviation) 
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THE LIGHT-WEIGHT BOMBER 
(Carrying from 1000 to 2000 pounds of bombs. It has two 400-h.p. engines, with a cruising ability of about 500 miles) 


tem of airways are auxiliary to an air force. 
An air force can now be handled in the air 
itself by means of radio telegraphy and 
telephony. 

It is-believed that, in the future air force, 
lines of communication will be supplied by 
airships. "This remains to be proved, how- 
ever, and is one of the important develop- 
ments of lighter-than-air craft at the pres- 
ent time. Recent experiments have been 
very successful, 

An air force, judged by results in the Eu- 
ropean-war, will contain about 70 per cent. 
pursuit aviation. It would appear that the 
proportion for this arm in the United States, 
in a future great war, might be 60 per cent. 
pursuit, 20 per cent. bombardment, and 20 
per cent, attack aviation. 

Observation aviation is an auxiliary of the 
organization to which attached, whether it 
be division of troops, army corps, or armies, 
corresponding units of an air force, or simi- 
lar organizations of a fleet. The number of 


observation squadrons, balloon or airship 
companies, and higher units, as well as their 
kind and functions, depends entirely on the 


size, organization, and number of the ground 
units to which attached. 

Our Engineering Section was given the 
problem of taking what we had available in 
the way of engines and other materials, and 
devising equipment which we could put into 
production, 

The answers which the Engineering Sec- 
tion made to these problems for the different 
branches of aviation are shown in the illus- 
trations presented herewith; and we now 
have distinctly American types for pursuit, 
bombardment, attack, and observation avia- 
tion. While they are probably not superior 
to those of European design at this time, 
still they are a distinct beginning, and if car- 
ried on progressively for a few years longer, 
with the ability which our people have, they 
will certainly result in an excellent develop- 
ment of entirely American types. 


Training the Aviator 


Many people think that the training of 
flyers is a very easy thing. ‘This is more dif- 
ficult, probably, than that in any other 
branch of the service. A man is not really 
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THE AMERICAN HEAVY-WEIGHT BOMBER 


(Which can carry from 3000 to 5000 pounds of explosives. It is driven by three 400-h.p. engines, and has a cruising 
radius of about 700 miles. 


The bombardment airplane, with its accessories, costs approximately $80,000) 
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A LAND MACHINE WHICH CAN ALIGHT UPON THE WATER 
(The sacks shown under the wings are filled by compressed air stored in tubes within the plane, the wheels being 


blown off at the same time to prevent their striking the water and causing the airplane to turn over. 


hen not in 


use the sacks are folded and make very small packages; the apparatus may be put on any airplane) 


capable of joining a squadron until he has 
had at least a year’s instruction. Further- 
more, a flying officer’s education has to be 
progressive. ‘There is one thing which was 
absolutely proved in the European war, and 
that is that nobody was capable of handling 
air units except flying officers who had 
learned by experience what flying was and 
how these things should be handled. ‘These 
officers were more difficult to get than those 
for any other branch of the service, largely 
because aviation was so new and compara- 
tively little understood. So we adopted a 
system of education for our air personnel 
which involved the selection of young men 
suitable from a mental, moral, and physical 
standpoint. 

The Army Air Service system contem- 
plates a permanent nucleus of officers, a re- 
serve sufficient to fill the regular and reserve 
cadres to war strength, and an educational 
system which contemplates the selection of 
suitable personnel, physically, mentally, and 
morally, for training as follows: The stu- 
dents first attend the pilots’ schools, where 
flying training and elementary, disciplinary, 
and tactical air education are given. ‘They 
are then sent to specialized schools for train- 
ing in the particular branch of aviation in 
which they are to serve—that is, pursuit, at- 
tack, bombardment, or observation aviation. 
When the course at the specials schools is 
completed, they join their squadrons for ser- 
vice in the tactical units, where minor tactics 
and the use against an enemy of the branch 
of aviation in which the officer is serving are 
continued, Certain of those who have shown 
themselves most proficient are selected for 
training at the Field Officers’ School, where 


the use of all branches of aviation in’ combi- 
nation is taught, including the solution of air 
problems, plans of employment, operations, 
reconnaissance, bombardment, and the vari- 
ous branches of work in the Air Staff De- 
partments—that is, operations, information, 
equipment, lighter-than-air, and administra- 
tion. Beyond this, the officer’s strategical 
education will be continued in existing 
schools and war colleges of the Army. 


Our Progress Largely Theoretical 


All of the measures taken which are men- 
tioned above are at least written down and 
ready to be applied in case of trouble. They 
are, however, very largely theoretical, and, 
to sum matters up, the American Air Service 
actually consists of about three hundred and 
fifty airplanes with the active units, and a 
reserve of about the same size immediately 
behind it. The machines with which it is 
equipped are not now capable of competing 
for air supremacy with any first-class nation. 

We have no rigid airships or semi-rigid 
airships, nor have any ever been built in this 
country. We are more backward in this re- 
spect than in any other line, and we are 
making strenuous efforts now to make at 
least a showing in this field where Germany 
leads so far. Recent experiments that we 
have made with small, non-rigid airships 
show very distinctly that this means of trans- 
portation will serve our future Air Service as 
a means of supply, because it can transport 
everything we need through the air to 
wherever the airplane units are operating. 
We are just buying an Italian dirigible 
which will be able to transport over five tons 
of cargo at one trip. It has a cruising abil- 
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ity of eight thousand miles 
and a speed of about eighty 
miles per hour. 

What we have retained in 
the Air Service as a result of 
the war, then, are merely a 
few crumbs from the table, 
which have been rearranged 
and mixed together and re- 
baked so as to form a loaf of 
aviation which may be used 
as a pattern in the future. 
If war burst upon us. now, 
we could not equip our avia- 
tion in less than a year and 
a half with airplanes or air- 
ships, and we have no spe- 
cific organization outside of 
the few paltry squadrons in 
the Army. 

The question now is, 





















THE AMERICAN PURSUIT AIRPLANE 


(Sixty per cent. of an American air force should be pursuit planes, whose 
mission it is to gain control of the air. This is the first type of pursuit plane 
made in this country with which our pursuit squadrons will be equipped. It 
is entirely American-made, with a 300-h.p. engine, developing a speed of 
about 160 miles an hour. It can climb 20,000 feet in 20 minutes. The plane 
is armed with .30- and .50-calibre machine-guns and 37mm. cannon) 








What shall be done in the future? Congress 
this year allowed a force of 1520 officers and 
16,000 men for the Air Service, and an ap- 
propriation sufficient to equip the air units 
now in the service with modern airplanes. 
These, as mentioned above, constitute about 
three hundred and fifty airplanes with the 
squadrons. France, for instance, has ten 
times this number in her army at present, or 
- three thousand airplanes. Practically all the 
flying personnel in every service advocate the 
unification of activities under one central 
control, in order to cut out the overheads 
that now exist with aviation divided among 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard, 
Post Office, and all sorts of different places. 
Such unification would, it is believed, secure 
an economical administration looking essen- 
tially to the development of the air as a 


main issue and not as one secondary to 
something else. It would develop and assist 
civil and commercial aviation by advice, and 
landing fields; provide for a proper police of 
the air; and, above all, develop and maintain 
a personnel for the Air Service which would 
give the maximum tactical, scientific, and 
commercial development. In fact, if the pres- 
ent amounts of money appropriated for the 
Army and Navy, Post Office, and other 
branches were lumped, about 30 or 40 per 


cent, more could be accomplished, it is be- 


lieved, than is the case at present, and each 
department of the Government could be 
given better service than it now has. 


Could Aviation Become Our Second Line 
of Defense? 


All military progress has hinged on the 
development of armament 











(that is, bringing more fire 
to bear on the object to be 
attacked), on mobility or 
the power to go from one 
place to another quickly, 
and on the number of ef- 
fectives or the strength that 
could be concentrated at 
the decisive point. 

As to the development 
of fire, pursuit aviation can 
concentrate fire in three di- 
rections in the air—from 
above, from the same level, 








THE AMERICAN OBSERVATION PLANE 

(This will take the place of the now obsolete DH-4’s. 
about 135 miles an hour, and can climb 20,000 feet in 25 minutes. 
with a 300-h.p. motor and carries four machine-guns) 





It has a speed of 


and from underneath. It 
can attack in front, on the 
flank, or behind. The old 


Equipped 
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BOMBARDMENT FORMATION, OVER THE MEXICAN 
BORDER 


(The fifteen airplanes fly together and drop their 
bombs all at once, to obtain collective effect. Each 
plane carries 400 pounds of bombs, the group carrying 
three tons in all) 


saying of the ground army is that one rifle 
on the flank of a position is worth five in 
front of it, and one rifle behind a position 
is worth ten in front of it. It will be seen 
how aviation can utilize these great advan- 
tages. 

Next, as to mobility: An air force has 
a speed of from 100 to 150 miles an hour. 
Its routes are absolutely straight; roads, 
railroads, etc., do not have to be prepared 
for it. Tt can converge on a point from any 
number of directions, Counting that in- 
fantry moves on foot at three miles an hour, 
aviation moves about forty times as fast. 
Counting that the fastest ships move about 
forty miles an hour, aviation moves three 
times as fast. It consequently has the power 
of offensive always with it, and can choose 
the time, place, and method of attack against 
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either an army or a navy, and largely can 
control these matters for the army or navy 
with which it is acting, providing the hostile 
air force has been destroyed or put out of 
action. 

With aviation centrally located between 
Chesapeake Bay and Boston, any point on 
this front can be reached within from two to 
two and one-half hours, against any enemy 
attacking our shores or attempting a disem- 
barkation. It can act from shore bases for 
two hundred miles out to sea. Because the 
airplane has constantly the power of offen- 
sive, armament can be developed for it— 
with time, thought, and a great deal of work 
—which will render a navy incapable of 
coping with an air force, 

What is needed is a comprehensive study 
of the problem which will assign to an air 
force a definite place as a defensive arm of 
the United States. What the airmen rec- 
ommend at the present time is that the navy 
constitute the first line of defense, that the 
air force constitute the second line, and that 
the army constitute the third line of defense. 
As soon as the air force is provided with 
suitable floating airdromes having  suf- 
ficient speed to keep away from naval ves- 
sels, and supplied by airships, we believe the 
air force will be the first line of defense and 
that surface navies, at least, will disappear. 


What 2000 Airplanes Could Do 


In case of any operation involving defense 
of the coast (which presupposes the elimina- 
tion of our navy), an offensive war on for- 
eign soil, or any operation involving an 
army, the first element to enter into combat 
with the enemy will be the air force. If an 
initial advantage is gained by an enemy, it 

















A SURVEILLANCE SQUADRON ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 
(This particular squadron is located at McAllen, Texas, but the whole border is patrolled daily by American airplanes) 
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is a question whether the air force or the 
country will ever recover from it. In other 
words, the most important battle will be the 
first air battle. ‘Therefore, our Air Service 
should be so organized that one part of it 
will be permanently stationed behind the 
Atlantic coast, one part of it behind the Pa- 
cific coast, each sufficient to act defensively 
against the first echelons of an enemy air 
force, and that there should be stationed 
midway between these a reserve force or air 
mass of maneuver which could be thrown in 
either direction and be sufficiently large to 
master the enemy air forces, In addition to 
these, the reserve units, means of production, 
and training capabilities should be so organ- 
ized that they can be developed in accord- 
ance with the problem that faces us. 

The force mentioned above, however, 
should be instantly available and equipped 
‘at all times. Its strength should be on a 
most conservative basis: one air brigade for 
the East coast of six hundred airplanes; one 
air brigade for the Pacific coast of six hun- 
dred airplanes; and an air division for the 
general reserve of twelve hundred airplanes, 
or a total of about two thousand airplanes 
for offensive aviation—that is, pursuit, at- 
tack, and. bombardment under arms, 

The upkeep of this force, compared with 
what would be obtained from it from the 
standpoint of national defense, would be 
the cheapest of any which the Government 
could maintain for the amount of security 
that would be gotten from it. Once having 
been initiated, the annual upkeep of material 
would not exceed the cost of one or two bat- 
tleships per year, and the number of men in 
such a force, as compared with that in an 
army or even in a navy, would be very small. 

















THE ALL-METAL AIRPLANE 


(Wh'ch has many advantages over wooden planes. The 
Germans lead in all-metal construction—it being a Ger- 
man machine here shown—but the American air service 


is developing this type as rapidly as possible) 
Sept.—5 




















AN OBSERVER JUMPING IN A PARACHUTE FROM AN 
AMERICAN AIRPLANE 


(All squadrons are now equipped with pack parachutes 
of splendid type) 


As mentioned above, France’s air force has 
three thousand airplanes or more. As an 
offensive aviation, on a footing which would 
involve quick mobilization, two thousand air- 
planes (and in addition the observation air- 
planes required for immediate duty with 
troops) would seem a very modest beginning. 
This is what all airmen desire to see brought 
about, because they are convinced that the 
safety of this country can be threatened more 
from the air than from any other place. 

It is interesting to note that the maximum 
distance over water from Europe to. the 
United States is only about three hundred 
miles, if the route is taken via Canada, 
Greenland, Iceland, and the islands north 
of Great Britain. ‘The distance across Beh- 
ring Strait from Siberia to Alaska is 
only twenty-one miles. In the future air 
forces coming by these routes may be sup- 
plied completely by airships, even if they 
have no vessels on the water to supply 
them; or, if they have a combination of both, 
the matter is facilitated just so much. 

A British airship has ahready crossed the 
Atlantic, and Germany, as is well known, 
had some ready to do so if the war had lasted 
longer. 


Need of an Airway System 


It is necessary to organize a real system 
of airways through the country. With a 
good system of airways an air force can be 
shifted with great rapidity from one coast to 
the other, or from northern to southern 
frontiers. ‘The airways, in a measure, cor- 
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respond to gasoline and oil stations for au- 
tomobiles throughout the country. We have 
shown that we can fly from New York to 
San Francisco in twenty-five hours’ flying 
time. Any part of the country east of the 
Mississippi can be reached in eight hours’ 
flying time from the coasts of the Atlantic or 
the Gulf of Mexico, and any part of the 
whole country can be reached in fifteen 
hours from one or another of our coasts and 
frontiers, Foreign countries already have 
airplane carriers of great speed—faster than 
any of our warships—equipped to carry air- 
planes, Actually, at the present time, noth- 
ing could stop a hostile air force from flying 
over the greater part of our country. Con- 
sequently, these airways are necessary in or- 
der to be able to concentrate our air force 
rapidly against any point threatened. 

We have flown out these routes through- 
out the country, and we know very well 
where they should be established. They can 
be easily put in and handled with very little 
expense, They should be equipped with all 
aids to navigation in the way of marks on 
railroad station roofs, on prominent points, 
on fences, and everywhere, so that an air- 
plane could keep on its course without other 
assistance. A meteorological or weather ser- 
vice should be an accompaniment of each 
stopping place, so that the velocity of the 
wind at all altitudes up to twenty thousand 
feet could be told, and what weather could 
be expected during the day or night or on 
the following day. Night lights should be 
provided for landing, and radio telegraphy 
for giving weather warnings to persons in 
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the air and for telling them anything that iis 
necessary for them to know. 

A system of airways would more greatly 
help civilian aviation than any other one 
thing; in fact, without it civil aviation can- 
not be developed because it is too expensive 
for any one individual, company, or corpora- 
tion to establish and maintain airdromes all 
through the country. The greatest aid, 
therefore, which possibly could be given, 
would be the adoption of a system of this 
kind. At the same time, there should be pro- 
vided fuel stations, mechanics capable of 
repairing any minor trouble (such as any- 
thing in the ignition or carburetion system, 
where most of the trouble occurs), stations 
where the crews of the airplanes could be 
taken care of, and where proper police con- 
trol could be exerted to see that airplane 
crews were in proper condition to fly and 
that the planes were in proper condition to 
carry passengers or freight, that they car- 
ried no contraband, and where those cross- 
ing international borders could be inspected. 
The other countries now have their systems 
well along in this respect. The United 
States, which is most capable of maintaining 
a splendid aviation and developing it actually 
as an asset for commercial purposes, lags 
behind. 

We are convinced that aviation can only 
be put on its feet in this country through the 
unification of all air activities, so as to ob- 
tain an economical administration of this 
most important element under persons who 
are actually familiar with flying and the 
things that go with it. 














THE SEMI-RIGID AIRSHIP RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE UNITED STATES FROM ITALY 


(It is the largest and best type of this.sort of airship, with 1500-h.p. engines, a cruising distance of 8000 miles, and a 


speed of 80 miles per hour, There is a total lifting power of 34 tons, of which 19 tons could be “‘useful” load) 























































quarrying and distillation process—than the United States has ever produced from oil wells. 


AN OIL-SHALE QUARRY AT WATSON, IN UTAH, NEAR THE COLORADO LINE 


(From the shale deposits of Nevada, Utah, and Colorado it is believed that more oil could be obtained—by a 


These hillsides at 


Watson will yield nearly thirty gallons of oil per ton with railroad facilities at the very door) 


THE OIL FAMINE AND THE. 
REMEDY 


BY DAVID T. DAY 


(Consulting chemist, United States Bureau of Mines; formerly expert in charge of 
petroleum investigations, United States Geological Survey) 


HERE is an impending shortage of 

gasoline. The Director of the Bureau 
of Mines and other eminent authorities have 
made this condition of affairs clear in sev- 
eral plain statements of fact recently issued 
through the daily press. ‘There would have 
been a shortage of gasoline long ago but for 
the shrewd experiments first commercially 
developed by Dr. William M. Burton. He 
converted heavier parts of crude petroleum 
into gasoline substitutes, such as “motor 
spirits.” By this “cracking process” he ren- 
dered heavy oils sufficiently volatile to fill 
the chief use for gasoline—the motive power 
of automobile engines. 

So long as there was a sufficient supply 
of these other heavier fractions obtained 
from crude petroleum, there was no danger 
of a gasoline famine. The industry has now 
reached a stage, however, where there are 
no more heavy oils which can be cracked 
without robbing some other essential use for 
these heavy oils. We have spared all we can 
and yet leave enough for lubrication, for 
fuel oils, and oil to enrich illuminating gas. 

The industry has come to the end of the 
substances which can be drawn upon to ex- 


tend the gasoline supply, and yet the in- 
crease in demand for gasoline continues. 
This is due chiefly to the requirements of 
automobiles and farm tractors. It is pos- 
sible to supply a cheaper motive power for 
farm tractors and for trucks with so-called 
distillate—a product distilled from crude oil 
and including gasoline and light and heavy 
kerosene; but there is no practical help for 
automobiles without an additional supply of 
gasoline. The only way to get more gaso- 
line is to get more crude oil. It is not 
practical to increase the output of crude oil 
for more than a few months. It is indeed 
sufficiently dificult to keep production up 
to its present level. A decline in the pro- 
duction of petroleum in the United States 
is only a matter of months. 

It is a tribute to the great stability of the 
American petroieum industry that this com- 
ing shortage of gascline is not looked upon 
with greater concern by the American pub- 
lic. It has become accustomed to rely upon 
the great petroleum corporations for finding 
a way out when any new problem concerned 
them; and it is impossible now, despite the 
efforts of many authorities, to scare the pub- 
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lic into any proper appreciation of the prob- 
lem now staring it in the face. 

Will the concerns who are responsible for 
vending a sufficient supply of gasoline be able 
to meet the coming shortage? It is probable 
that it will be successfully met. 

It is extremely interesting, however, to 
forecast to some extent what it is necessary 
to do to provide more gasoline. In the first 
place, there is always the expedient of eking 
out the supply by lessened consumption. 
Strong arguments have been published by 
federal authorities urging more economical 
consumption of gasoline, somewhat after the 
fashion which helped out during the war. 
This,. however, is the most unsatisfactory 
and most unpopular solution of the prob- 
lem. 


No Real Aid from Foreign Fields 


It is much more consistent with the 
American spirit te expand the supply, and 
thereby encourage the many practically es- 
sential uses which are concerned in our gaso- 
line demand. To provide more gasoline, 


we’must provide more petroleum. ‘The ad-. 


vice of such authorities as members of the 
United States Geological Survey and of the 
Bureau of Mines is to seek more petroleum 
by importation from foreign countries. While 
there are oil possibilities in Cuba, in various 
islands of the West Indies, and in neighbor- 
ing parts of South America, an increased sup- 
ply from abroad essentially means Mexico, 
and beyond doubt surplus shipping facilities 
resulting from the war will mean the conver- 
sion of various sea craft into tank steamers, 
or tank barges, in which oil can be brought 
to the United States from Mexican ports. 
The project also of taking crude petroleum 
through pipe lines across to the Pacific side 
of the Panama Canal and thence to our Pa- 
cific Coast ports is practical, and will be 
followed to a certain extent. 

It must be recognized, however, that in 
this matter of importing petroleum, the 
United States is open to the active competi- 
tion of England and other European nations, 
where the dearth of oil is felt even more 
severely than here at home. For example, 
a new need for oil is noted in Switzerland 
by the decision of the Swiss manufacturing 
industries of all sorts to substitute oil for 
coal as fuel. If we thus take away a source 
of oil in Mexico from the wants of foreign 
countries, it throws upon our refining inter- 
ests the added duty of supplying foreign na- 
tions with the refined products which they 
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would otherwise make at home from the im- 
ported Mexican crude oil. 

In other words, Mexico can not be made, 
under existing conditions, capable of supply- 
ing the foreign demand and adding any con- 
siderable relief to our domestic shortage. 
Indefinite expansion of Mexican oil produc- 
tion is not practicable. We know perfectly 
well that even under radically improved 
political conditions in Mexico we still can- 
not indefinitely expand the petroleum pro- 
duction without drowning out the oil with 
salt water. It is necessary to apply the most 
enlightened conservation methods to Mexi- 
can conditions. 


The Remedy—Oil from “Shales” 


The solution of the gasoline shortage can, 
however, be looked for in another direction, 
where the supply is here at home, and the 
quantity of oil obtainable is sufficient for 
hundreds of years.. It is certain that we can 
add more than ten times the amount of oil 
which the United States has ever produced 
or can ever produce from oil wells, if we dis- 
till oil from “‘oil shales.” 

Such production of oil from shales is 
novel in neither the United States nor 
France, especially not in Scotland. The dis- 
tillation of oil from cannel and other coals 
in Kentucky and Pennsylvania, and from im- 
ported raw materials in Boston, had reached 
the stage of a flourishing industry when it 
was killed by the advent of our flood of ‘pe- 
troleum in 1859. In southeastern France 
the distillation of oil shales was begun prior 
to 1830, and shortly after that year was 
given great impetus by the improvements of 
the celebrated chemist Selligue, who intro- 
duced steam into the distillation of these 
shales, with greatly increased profit. 

Shortly after that the industry spread to 
Linlithgowshire and the surrounding coun- 
try near Edinburgh, Scotland. There the 
industry has been flourishing for many years, 
and many companies have contributed to the 
supply. The competition of American oils 
rendered unprofitable the operations of vari- 
ous small companies, and these finally con- 
solidated into about seven large concerns, 
which have since carried on the industry. 
Fhe profits have sometimes been as high as 
50 per cent. per annum on the capital stock. 
The processes which gradually developed in 
Scotland for distilling the oil out of shales 
have been improved to a state of remarkable 
efficiency. They have been copied in Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere. 
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A MOUNTAIN OF OIL SHALE IN COLORADO 


(At Grand Valley, on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, lies the first land located for shale in Colorado. 
Mount Callahan, in the distance, is rich in oil-bearing rock) 


We know of the existence of vast areas of 
rich oil shales in the United States. With 
the example of Scotland before us, it would 
seem an extremely simple matter to begin the 
production of oil from American shales, and 
add to our present supply sufficiently to keep 
it up to any maximum desired. In reality, it 
is not at all simple. We have known of these 
large supplies of rich shales for only a short 
time. The only cannel coals and other 
sources of “coal oil” utilized between 1850 
and 1860 have since been used in the coal 
industry. Remnants of these deposits will 
be available when shale distillation becomes 
a fad, but they are not sufficient for the 
foundation of an industry. 


Discovered Only Seven Years Ago 


It is only seven years since the Geological 
Survey recognized the oil shales of the 
Uintah Basin in western Colorado and east- 
ern Utah, and began active exploration. 
From that time to the present has been a 
rather short period for determining the enor- 
mous size of these deposits, for convincing 
the public of their quality and the quantity 
available, for formulating and enacting laws 


to obtain these supplies from the national 
domain, and for pointing the way to their 
successful utilization. 

As a matter of course, when the first an- 
nouncements were made by the Government 
to the effect that these shales offered a great 
supply of oil, the venturesome spirit of the 
promoters—both reliable and the reverse— 
plunged in with an unusually intense specu- 
lative propaganda. ‘They assumed that what 
was already in practice in Scotland could 
readily be applied in the United States. 
Their efforts, however, were based on com- 
plete ignorance of manufacturing processes 
or of the needs of the oil industry. By their 
very exaggerated character they have thrown 
discredit on the efforts to utilize our shales. 

A surprisingly large crop of would-be ex- 
perts developed from so-called chemists. and 
engineers, who, constitutionally unsuccess- 
ful, grasped at a new chance for easy money. 
Few parades of chemical ignorance have 
equaled that set forth by the lists of so- 
called by-products which it was claimed 
could be produced by the distillation of oil 
shales. The shameless “get-rich” proposi- 
tions have disgusted the conservative in- 
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vestor, and brought from the Government 
repeated cautions to the public in consider- 
ing this over-stimulated line of activity. 

Meanwhile, the aloofness of the oil inter- 
ests themselves demands a word of explana- 
tion: 

It has been the custom of the oil industry 
simply to drill a hole in the ground from 
which it produced, without further effort, 
oil gushing sometimes at the rate of 10,000 
to 50,000 barrels per day and bringing 
millions in sudden wealth both to the owner 
and the developer of the oil property. Con- 
trast the excitement, the thrill of such sud- 
den richness with the comparatively tame 
and stable mining and manufacturing indus- 
try by which oil shale is excavated with a 
steam shovel, crushed and thrown into a re- 
tert, which slowly, but steadily, yields a 
stream of oil that can be safely estimated 
many years in advance, without excitement 
or speculative risk—an industry which goes 
forward day and night, regularly, and with 
nothing to interest the speculator. 


Why Shales Do Not Interest the Oil 
Producer 


The shale industry will never appeal to 
the searcher for sudden wealth; it will never 
appeal to the oil prospector. When oil wells 
finally give out, a new class of men will be 
recruited from the ranks of oil refiners, 
rather than producers, who, in conjunction 
with quarrymen, will furnish the supply. 

Another vital fact which will perhaps 
furnish the reason for the lack of develop- 
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ment of oil shales is that no oil-producing 
concern is anxious to increase the oil supply 
greatly and thereby disturb market condi- 
tions. So long as the supply can develop 
steadily and with slowly increasing prices, 
which the refiner can anticipate, the oil trade 
goes smoothly. ‘The producer hesitates to 
bring in a new oil field until the last mo- 
ment. Thus the probability of finding oil 
in various regions of the United States has 
been recognized by large producers, but they 
have refrained till the last moment from 
bringing in the new fields—refrained until 
some new plunger discovers what the old 
producers suspected—a new field—and be- 
gins production. ‘Then, with a rush, the 
older companies secure holdings and push 
the development. 

The probabilities of oil in southern Ar- 
kansas were forecast many years ago by 
A. C. Veatch, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, but until the Trinity Oil Com- 
pany, composed of men_ new to the business, 
began the attack on this field, it was left 
severely alone. However, as soon as the 
Trinity Oil Company began the develop- 
ment, a wise oil developer, Mr. Samuel S. 
Hunter, of Shreveport, also plunged into the 
game in the same region. ‘The Constantin 
Refining Company, of Tulsa, leased acreage 
in the same field, and brought in a great gas 
well. Instantly the boom was on, and a new 
field was in course of development, with a 
scramble among all the larger oil producing 
companies of the United States to obtain 
acreage there and get out the oil. 

Again, the refining in- 
terests of the United States 











are not excessively interested 
in bringing in a new field so 
long as by gradually increas- 
ing the price they can stimu- 
late further production in 
the older regions. A gradual 
increase in the price of crude 
petroleum brings with it a 
somewhat proportional in- 
crease in the price of prod- 
ucts, and so™long as a sufh- 
cient margin between crude 
oil and finished product is 
maintained, the profits are 
not seriously impaired. It is 
not surprising, then, that the 
oil companies hesitate to 








A WALL OF SHALE AT GRAND VALLEY, COLO. 


(The shale rock is quarried, then crushed, and finally distilled by a 
retorting process. A ton of shale ought to yield a barrel of oil) 


bring in a new and prac- 
tically exhaustless supply of 
crude petroleum from oil 
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shales. Thus far, the chief 
companies have merely en- 
trenched themselves by send- 
ing competent geologists to 
the oil-shale regions, and by 
acquiring sufficient acreage 
to provide themselves with 
an adequate supply of oil for 
the future. 

The idea has been asidu- 
ously circulated that a vast 
fortune is necessary for start- 
ing in the oil-shale business, 
that the machinery is most 
expensive and elaborate, and 
woe to the small company 














who may make the first 
plunge. When one looks at 


HOW NATURE HID A SHALE DEPOSIT 


(Shale is almost black in color, but exposure to the sun for ages turned 


the preposterous processes for tis mountain of shale to a very light shade and hid the deposit from the 
extracting oil from shales, geologist. The property is on Conn Creek, near De Becue, Colo.) 


patents which have come 

chiefly from chemical laboratories, remote 
from the shale fields, without any commer- 
cial knowledge of oil-shale conditions, one 
cannot but feel that the fatherly advice of 
the older companies has been on the whole 
beneficial in curbing speculative tendency. 


Developing an American Process 


In the meantime, however, much careful 
thinking has been done. Progress has been 
quietly made, and the most successful type 
of Scotch oil-shale system has been trans- 
planted to the United States. The Southern 
Pacific Company, in codperation with the 
federal Bureau of Mines, has erected a full- 
sized unit at Elko, Nev. This plant was 
ready for experimental operation when the 
past heavy winter made operations impracti- 
cable; and the results which can be expected 
from the Scotch method, working on Ameri- 
can shales, can only be experimentally shown 
during this summer. It is safe to predict, 
however, that the process will prove more 
fundamentally economical of fuel than any 
other that has been projected. On the other 
hand, the outlook for this process is that it 
will prove lacking in American elasticity, 
requiring many changes to adapt it for each 
different shale in the United States. 

Under careful supervision several other 
retorting systems have been invented, most 
of which can be called “American” methods 
through resemblance to the continuous screw- 
conveyor retorts used in this country before 
our flood of petroleum began. These proc- 
esses have been so perfected that the parts are 
interchangeable and can be bought from an 


ordinary  oil-well-supply __ dealer. Such 
processes will inaugurate the production of 
oil from shale during the present year. They 
will add a small amount of oil to our supply 
from the Rocky Mountain region. With 
the first plant of 40C tons per day in opera- 
tion, those waiting to follow their leaders 
will furnish all the oil the market will take. 


How Shale Oil Compares in Quality 


Is shale oil significantly different from 
other oil? Will it require any difficult 
modification in refining practice? Will it 
fill the needs of our modern oil industry? 
Lack of experience with shale oils has 
enabled those who do not wish well to the 
shale industry to make many misstatements 
concerning the quality of shale oil, and to 
give it a lower place than crude petroleum, 
whereas there is no crude oil known in the 
world which can furnish so large a quan- 
tity of such high-grade paraffin wax as that 
from the oil shales of Nevada and from 
those of Utah and Colorado. 

There is no method of handling ordinary 
petroleum from oil wells which enables one 
to furnish at will just the proportion of gas- 
oline in the crude oil and just the proportion 
of other ingredients which will have the 
best and most profitable sale. But it is pos- 
sible to produce from given shale a crude 
oil containing 10 per cent. of gasoline; or 
from these same shales, by variation of the 
method of operating the same retorts, as 
high as 55 per cent. of gasoline has been 
obtained, at the expense of other ingredients 
in the oil. It is nct a matter of what these 
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oils essentially contain, but one of knowledge 
as to howto treat the shale to secure the de- 
sired products, Whoever produces shale oil 
may feel that if he becomes sufficiently ex- 
pert in the art he need fear little as to the 
price which he can receive from the refiner. 

There is one man in the shale industry 
who deserves the rank of pioneer. He has 
rushed in where oil men feared to tread. 
He is Robert M. Catlin, manager of the 
New Jersey Zinc Mines at Franklin, N. J., 
and owner of a tract of oil-shale land at 
Elko, Nev. After many years of experi- 
menting, he has erected there a plant which 
is now functioning regularly, with a produc- 
tion of oil, especially for paraffin wax. 
This is the beginning of the oil-shale indus- 
try, and had Mr. Catlin’s modesty been tem- 
pered by the influence of an active press 
agent, the effect of his plant on national 
opinion concerning oil-shale development 
would have been marked. 


Producing Costs 


The general opinion of those who have 
not pursued the oil-shale industry during the 
last two years is that oil shale can be relied 
upon in the future for an adequate supply of 
oil for the United States, and has set the 
future some five to ten years away. If it 
should prove to be that far away, it would 
mean that our oil famine is similarly re- 
mote. Oil will be produced from shale as 
soon as we need it. Such oil can, however, 
beyond reasonable doubt, be produced to-day 
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at a profit from the best and richest shales. 

The best contractors for moving rock by 
quarrying methods express themselves as 
willing to quarry and crush oil shales, to the 
degree suitable for retorting, at a total cost 
of not to exceed 40 cents per ton, and many 
venture an estimate of 18 cents per ton. 
The work of a pioneer concern in Califor- 
nia, the American Oil Shale Company, with 
deposits at Green River, Wyo., has proved 
that oil shale can be mined by drifting and 
stoping for $1 per ton. The retorting proc- 
ess by the Scotch method will cost from 50 
cents to $1 per ton; by American methods of 
horizontal screw conveyor retorts this has 
been reduced to from 10 to 25 cents per ton. 

No one will advocate the utilization at 
the present time of oil shales which will not 
average as much as a barrel of oil per ton 
of shale. The mining and retorting figures 
above given can in the most advantageous 
combination produce a barrel of oil for less 
than 50 cents a ton, the highest figures mak- 
ing a barrel of oil cost $1.25 per ton. The 
price of Pennsylvania crude has now passed 
$6 per barrel. Shale oils are comparable 
with Pennsylvania oils in quality. 

The price of shale oils will depend upon 
convenience to refining centers and to con- 
sumption. In Colorado it will approximate 
$3 per barrel. A margin of profit is obvi- 
ous at the present time, without taking into 
account the minor by-products of ammonium 
sulphate and phosphate, obtainable during 
the same process of distillation. 
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A UNIT OF THE PUMPHERSTON SCOTCH OIL-SHALE RETORTING SYSTEM 


(Erected at Elko, Nev., by the Southern Pacific Company in codéperation with the Federal Bureau of Mines, 
for developing the availability of the Scotch system for treating American shales. The square tower shown in the 


picture is a 
retort is heated by waste gases from the furnace. 


furnace containing four vertical retorts, through which the shale works its way by gravity. The 
The vapors go out at the top and run through the condensers 


shown, while the spent residue is taken out at the bottom. Economy of fuel is a noteworthy factor here) 
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CELEBRATING AT SOUTHAMPTON, ENG., THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEPARTURE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
“MAYFLOWER” 


BY P. W. WILSON 
(Special Correspondent of the London Daily News.) 


O many of us, even a tercentenary is as 
funeral bakemeats. We cannot get ex- 
cited because precisely three hundred years 
ago something historic happened, namely the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. We are 
even unstirred by the coincidence that the 
British port at which they last touched is 
Plymouth, now represented by the first 
woman actually to take her seat in the House 
of Commons, herself by birth an American, 
Lady Astor, Yet there are stories which 
ought to be briefly retold, and this is one of 
them. For schools and colleges and even for 
the movies, we have here an opportunity, 
both in the old world and in the new, for a 
wholesome celebration. Get away from 
phrases to facts, and the narrative is still one 
of an absorbing fascination. 
The mere statistics challenge us. That 
voyage from Plymouth to Cape Cod occupied 


nine. weeks, or sixty-three days, about ten 
times what a fast liner takes to-day. The 
ship herself was incredibly small, having only 
180 tons burden. Yet within her narrow 
timbers lived forty-one men and their fami- 
lies with fifteen servants, or 102 persons in 
all, of whom one died on the voyage. The 
courage of the women is shown by the record 
that the casualty was replaced by a baby born 
on the high seas, Before a foot touched dry 
land, already a new nation was arising. That 
birth was symbolic. 

Their ship had drifted beyond the lati- 
tudes of the old Virginia company; and by 
this accident of geography, their patent from 
the King had lapsed. They were thus com- 
pelled, as they thought, to write their own 
constitution, 

Despite the poem by Mrs. Hemans, which 
is, I believe, among the treasures of Pilgrim 
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Hall, at Plymouth; Mass., it was on no 
“stern and rockbound coast” that the Fathers 
landed.. Within a comparatively sheltered 
bay stands the famous boulder on which tra- 
dition says that they first trod. What they 
had to face was not a cliff but a climate, and 
during that first winter no fewer than forty- 
four of their small company had perished. 
At the outset, they had been so fortunate as 
to meet an Indian who had visited Europe 
and been kindly treated in England. This 
man acted as interpreter and his help was a 
providence. But later the terror of the sur- 
rounding tribes was so keen that the Pilgrims 
buried their dead -in secret lest their dimin- 
ished numbers should be discovered. 

A citizen of the United States was visiting 
the President of a Latin-American republic. 
“What,” asked that President, “‘is the differ- 
ence between your country and mine? I will 
tell you. Our ancestors came over here to 
seek gold, and your ancestors came over here 
to seek God.” The Mayflower reserved for 
the Bible and the cradle that precious space 
which other vessels of a buccaneering period 
devoted to bullion and slaves. Her objective 
was neither the mine nor the plantation, but 
the home. What these people wanted was 
worship rather than wealth, and for worship 
they were ready to work and even to die, if 
need be. 

Rough though their convictions were and 
rough their hands, their hearts were tender. 
Exiled and homesick, they yet forgave the 
old country which had proved for them but 
a stepmother, and they named their settle- 
ment Plymouth, so recalling their last con- 
tact with England. It was an England where 
at that date there ought to have been ample 
room for the Pilgrims and their beliefs. 
Around Scrooby in-Lincolnshire there were 
then lands enough and to spare. But there 
was also a ruling class, a dominant: church. 
Here on my desk I have a little book of 
American history, as written in England and 
published in 1830. Indeed, it is taken from 
my great-grandfather’s library near Wind- 
sor. Even at that date, the Pilgrim Fathers 
seemed to superior persons merely “a num- 
ber of poor, ignorant, and fanatical zealots, 
inflamed by the mad intolerance of the Eng- 
lish government,” who formed “a society of 
ignorant and furious fanatics, each of whom 
thought himself an oracle of truth and a 
pattern of excellence.” 

What the Pilgrim Fathers brought over 
was not the England of King James I, but 
the England that only arose with Cromwell 
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and the Wesleys and the great Reform Bill 
and education. The quarrel which some 
Americans think they have with the English 
drawl and the English eyeglass is essentially 
the Mayflower quarrel. Whether English- 
men really wear eyeglasses is another ques- 
tion, But for these three centuries there has 
been in England undoubtedly a discriminat- 
ing bias against ‘“‘nonconformity,” against 
“dissenters” like the Baptists, which dis- 
crimination even to-day has not entirely 
passed away. 

Too little attention is sometimes paid to 
the fact that the Pilgrim Fathers, though 
sailing in a ship called the Mayflower and 
from a port called Plymouth, had spent 
twelve years in Holland. The Dutch were 
just emerging from their long and appalling 
struggle against the tyranny of Spain. In 
1580, they had concluded their Declaration 
of Independence, each province signing for 
itself and all then uniting for certain pur- 
poses under one stadt-holder. In considering 
the evolution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, it is impossible to ignore the precedent 
of the United States of Holland, the actual 
formation of which was fresh in the minds 
of the pioneers. It was an American writer, 
Motley, who—in a volume which is not only 
a history but also an indictment of Spain— 
has most fully told for English-speaking 
readers the thrilling tale of William of 
Orange; and it is seemly that some of the 
most elaborate celebrations of the May- 
flower should be held at the University of 
Leyden, where much lore of the Pilgrims 
has been collected. 

While the company in the Mayflower was 
English, the American Colonies owed much 
to the settlers who subsequently came from 
the Netherlands. A conspicuous case is that 
of Roosevelt, whose family reached New 
Amsterdam in 1644. Names like Van Cort- 
landt, Van Dyck, and Van Buren, the last 
also a President of the United States, abound 
in this country. And the little church which 
is still cherished in Sleepy Hollow is Dutch 
Reformed. 

It is thus clear that the American Consti- 
tution, which was drafted about one hundred 
and seventy years after the Mayflower’s voy- 
age, owes not a little to the Dutch idea of 
national unity and independence, associated 
with state rights. Many of Marlborough’s 
difficulties with his: Dutch allies, when he 
was fighting King Louis XIV, are similar to 
the difficulties which we now experience 
when it is sought to adjust international 
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diplomacy to the requirements of a freely 
elected Senate. 

The conception of a written constitution 
was revealed before the Pilgrims had set foot 
on shore. ‘These men had seen, as they 
thought, the injustices which accompany ad- 
herence to mere tradition. They had 
watched vast estates accumulate for which 
there were no title deeds. Their minds were 
full of the persecutions inflicted by a Church 
which claimed to rule by an authority that 
included interpretation of the Bible. Against 
civil and spiritual usurpations, therefore, it 
seemed to them that the only defense for the 
individual was to have his rights of citizen- 
ship firmly secured in plain black and white. 
The Mayflower Compact, signed on board 
the boat, is so curious a document that it may 
be here given in full: 


In the name of God Amen! We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal servants of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., have undertaken for 
the glory of God and the advancement of the 
Christian faith, and honor of our King and 
Country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia; do by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God 
and of one another covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic for our 
better ordering and preservation, and further- 
more of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof 
to enact, constitute and frame just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices 
from time to time‘as shall be thought most meet 


and convenient for the general good of the col- - 


ony; unto which we promise all due submission 
and obedience. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 
11th of November, in the year of the reign of our 
sovereign Lord, King James, of England, France, 
and Ireland, the Eighteenth, and of Scotland the 
Fifty-fourth, Anno Domini 1620. 


These men, although suffering under a 
sense of grievance, were not repudiating au- 
thority, even the authority of a monarch 
three thousand miles distant; they were 
asserting authority. All that they desired 
was that authority should be divine in origin 
and equitable in administration. 

Persecution is an offense which, as it were, 
reproduces itself, ‘There came a day when 
Roger Williams, the Baptist, had himself to 
flee from the Puritan oppressions of Massa- 
chusetts, as he regarded them, and establish 
around Providence the settlement of Rhode 
Island. What Williams asserted was the 
principle that the Pilgrim Fathers came to a 
new world, not in order to advance their 
form of Protestantism as such, excellent 
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DELFTSHAVEN, WHERE THE HOLLAND COMPANY 
OF PILGRIMS EMBARKED 


though it was, but to institute freedom for 
all faiths alike. Hence, while the Puritans 
came here to escape the ascendance of the 
Episcopacy, the Irish Catholics followed 
them because in their case also a religious 
ascendancy had established penal laws against 
liberty of worship. From the ascendancy of 
the Turk, Armenians have fled to the United 
States; and from the ascendancy of the Rus- 
sians, many Jews have also sought an éscape. 
If then you visit Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
to-day, you will find that at the great cord- 
age plant there workers of many races are 
employed, speaking many languages, rever- 
encing many altars; and the tall statue of 
Standish—‘‘Miles above the Sea” as they say 
in jest—looks down upon the whole human 
family, 

This year’s celebrations will miss their 
mark unless it be realized that the Pilgrims 
were impelled by love of liberty rather than 
by their undoubted taste for dogma. As citi- 
zens they are the Fathers of the whole coun- 
try, but as Puritans they cannot claim the 
allegiance of the Catholic who remembers 
Drogheda and of the Jew who still feels 
himself somewhat apart. The true lesson 
of Americanism is not that everybody should 
think alike, but that people who think differ- 
ently should like one another. 

The tides of immigration which started 
with the Pilgrim Fathers were interrupted 
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Lodge lecture on the future 
life, let Dwight L. Moody 
preach repentance, let Mrs. 
Eddy teach healing by faith, 
let the Bahias build a temple 
in Chicago, or the Mormons a 
temple in Salt Lake City, and 
there will be disciples ready to 
stake their souls on the great 
adventure. 

Flying through the air is 
not enough for flying Ameri- 


cans. They must fly upsid: 
down and climb about the 
plane and tempt the fates 
themselves. A certain daring 


in speech, in dress, in slang, in 
sport, in science, now dis- 
tinguishes those whose daring 











by the recent war, but they are now flowing 
again as freely as ever. Some may think that 
the future of this hospitable homeland will 
depend on whether those who throng her 
gates learn the language of liberty as under- 
stood by the Pilgrim Fathers. They landed 
on a barren coast. Their successors land in 
glittering New York. But for those who 
came first and those who come last the duty 
is the same. 

Every pilgrim who arrives must make 

“afresh his new home. His duty is first to 
sow that he may reap, and build that he may 
dwell. Each generation as it comes is faced 
by the wonder of the harvest which in the 
autumn of 1621 smote the Pilgrim Fathers 
to their knees. Housing and food and cloth- 
ing were to them, as to us, the fundamentals ; 
and never was the cost of bare living higher 
than in the earliest years of that little com- 
munity at Plymouth. 

The pioneer spirit immortalized there in 
life as Walt Whitman immortalized it in 
verse, still impels men ever westward. This 
present census of the United States will show 
that the center of population has again fol- 
lowed the sun, Great cities like Los Angeles 
and Seattle are arising to challenge the pre- 
dominance of Philadelphia and Boston, and 
Plymouth in Massachusetts has become a 
mere Nazareth in size and fame. 

That spirit searches also things unseen. 
There is not a country in the world where 
the mystical sense is more active than in this 
land of the almighty dollar, Let Sir Oliver 


MODEL OF THE “MAYFLOWER” IN THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 
(The ship was of only 180 tons burden) 


was at first in navigation only. 
In finance, the danger of this 
is speculation, and in religion 
the danger is superstition; but the inner 
meaning is the same. Men who have once 
challenged the unknown will never rest until 
the unknown is conquered. 

Between the United States and other 
countries there is this essential difference. 
Even for the oldest families here, this land is 
still a land of adoption rather than of inheri- 
tance. It is a country that families have 
chosen as men choose a club. To the dis- 
sentient, you can always say, why did you 
come here if you did not intend to obey the 
rules? On each succeeding generation, 
therefore, the Mayflower Compact, with its 
solemn covenant to combine together into a 
civil body politic, is a binding and honorable 
obligation. They saw that disunion might 
shatter one minute hamlet surrounded by 
fierce tribes of Indians, 

To-day, statesmanship sees that disunion, 
if permitted, would split the distant coast of 
the Pacific from the historic coast of the 
Atlantic, Slender lines of railroad and tele- 
graph weave the United States into one or- 
ganism,‘ yet even these may be reinforced. 
More delicate filaments still of memory and 
hope must be laid over the landscape of men’s 
imaginations, lest in their thoughts and 
aspirations they fail of one national 
impulse. 

To celebrate the Mayflower at Plymouth 
and Boston is well, but better still is it that 
the celebration should extend to Chicago and 
Milwaukee and reach beyond the passes of 
the Rockies. 











OBSERVING THE PILGRIM 
ANNIVERSARY 


NGLAND, Holland, and the United 
States are together observing the three 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of the 


sense be preparatory to the great celebration 
on December 21, which President Wilson 
has requested by proclamation shall be ob- 





Pilgrims to New England’s 
The formal commemoration 


bound coast.” 
began in July with 
pageants at South- 
ampton and at other 
towns in old England 
from which members 
of the Mayflower 
company were re- 
cruited. Then fol- 
lowed visits to the 
scenes of Pilgrim so- 
journ in Holland and 
this month a party of 
distinguished English- 
men, repeating the 
Mayflower’s voyage, 
will arrive’ in New 
England. 

September 6th is to 
be observed generally 
as the anniversary of 
the Pilgrims’ sailing. 
During October there 
will be celebrations of 
one kind and another 
throughout the coun- 
try. On November 
11 the tercentenary 
of the signing of the 
compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower 
while in the harbor at 
Provincetown will be 
fittingly observed. 
Church services 
throughout the En- 
glish-speaking world 
will commemorate the 


“stern and rock- served throughout the Union. 
that day naturally centers at Plymouth, 








A PROCLAMATION BY PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


My fellow countrymen: December 21 
next will mark the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 
1620. The day will be becomingly cele- 
brated at Plymouth under the auspices of 
the Plymouth Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
mission and at other localities in Massa- 
chusetts. While this is proper and praise- 
worthy, it seems to me that the influences 
which the ideals and principles of the Pil- 
grims with respect to civil liberty and hu- 
man rights have had upon the formation 
and growth of our institutions and upon 
our development and progress as a nation 
merit more than a local expression of our 
obligation and make fitting a nation-wide 
observance of the day. 

I, therefore, suggest and request that the 
2ist of December next be observed through- 
out the Union with special patriotic ser- 
vices, in order that the great events in 
American history that have resulted from 
the landing of these hardy and courageous 
navigators and colonists may be accentu- 
ated to the present generation of American 
citizens. Especially do I recommend that 
the day be fittingly observed in the unt- 
versities, colleges and schools of our coun- 
try, to the end that salutary and patriotic 
lessons may be drawn from the fortitude 
and perseverance and the ideals of this 
little band of church men and women who 
established on this continent the first self- 
determined government based on the great 
principle of just law and its equal applica- 
tion to all, and thus planted the seeds from 
which has sprung the mighty nation. 








Interest on 


Mass., where repre- 
sentatives of all the 
foreign governments 
accredited to the 
United States will 
meet with delegations 
from every State in 
the Union and will 
be addressed by Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot 
Lodge. For the first 
time in our history, 
Forefathers’ Day, 
long sacred in New 
England, will have 
national recognition. 
In this connection the 
fact should not be 
overlooked that the 
whole country is 
equally concerned in 
the tercentenary of 
the first’ American 
constitution adopted 
in Virginia only a 
year before the sail- 
ing of the Pilgrims. 
For the year 1921 
there have been 
planned several elab- 
orate series of his- 
torical pageants at 
Plymouth and in 
many cities through- 
out the United States. 
These exercises will 
continue throughout 


“Pilgrims’ Sabbath,’ November 21 (new 
style for November 11). During the ensu- 
ing week mass-meetings will be held in sev- 
enty American cities, including a meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, under the 
auspices of the American Mayflower Council. 

These various gatherings will all in a 


the summer and well into the autumn. 

The tercentenary will also be marked by 
permanent gifts of historic value from the 
various patriotic societies. Many important 
improvements will be undertaken in and 
about the town of Plymouth. The famous 
rock will be replaced on the sea front. 
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BRITAIN’S DEMOBILIZED 
SOLDIERS 


BY F. A. McKENZIE 


[This article on the reabsorption of British soldiers into civil life has been written for Ameri- 


can readers at our request. 


prepared a comprehensive statement, after careful inquiry in official quarters. 


Mr. McKenzie is a British journalist of long experience; and he has 


It is the first presen- 


tation of the facts regarding the status of Britain’s ex-service men that has appeared in this coun- 


try —THE Epiror.] 


HE magnitude of the work of restoring 

England’s temporary fighting forces to 
civil life can best be appreciated by a few 
figures. Since the signing of the Armistice 
in November, 1918, 4,040,920 soldiers 
(188,767 officers and 3,852,154 other ranks), 
have been demobilized. Twelve hundred 
thousand are receiving pensions for disability 
arising out of the war; widows, wives, chil- 
dren and other dependents increasing the to- 
tal of pensions to over 3,500,000—one out of 
every fourteen of the population. Great 
Britain is now paying £123,000,000 a year 
—or about three-fifths of the total national 
expenditures before the war—in war disabil- 
ity pensions .and allowances. 

Very much has been accomplished, but 
those responsible are the first to admit that 
still more must be done. “It’s good, but 
it’s got to be better,” said Dr. Macnamara, 
Minister of Labor, when discussing the 
training and employment of disabled men. 

There remained in June, 1920, over 200,- 
000 ex-service men and about 20,000 off- 
cers unemployed. 


An Allowance for Every Soldier, 
on Discharge 


On demobilization every able-bodied sol- 
dier is granted a gratuity or allowance, 
varying according to his rank and the length 
of his service. For the officer with four 
years’ service this amounts to about equiva- 
lent of a year’s pay. Those completely dis- 
abled are wholly supported by the state and 
allowances are paid to their wives and chil- 
dren. The partly disabled receive - allow- 
ances for themselves and their families vary- 
ing according to their incomes before the 
war and the degree of their disability. 

The principle is recognized that it is to 
the interest of the individual as well as to 
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the interest of the state that the disabled 
man should be encouraged as far as possible 
to support himself. In order that he may 
do so special training is provided. 

The rights of the men are protected in 
many ways. If the partly disabled soldier 
is dissatisfied with the amount of the allow- 
ance granted to him by the Pensions Minis- 
try, he can appeal to an independent author- 
ity. If aman who has been discharged as 
able-bodied develops illness. at any time 
afterwards, due to sufferings while on ser- 
vice, he has the right to apply for an allow- 
ance. The general principle in the Min- 
istry of Pensions .is, in case of doubt, to de- 
cide in favor of the demobilized soldier. 


The Unemployed Ex-Officer’ 


The problem of the unemployed ex-offi- 
cers has proved one of special gravity, and 
there are still undoubtedly many cases of 
very severe distress. — 

The men over forty who broke up all 
their professional connections at the begin- 
ning of the war and who now have to make 
a fresh start at a time when normally they 
might have retired, find themselves badly 
handicapped. Young men given commis- 
sions from the ranks, suddenly elevated to a 
social position higher than they formerly had 
known, acquired fresh tastes, fresh habits 
and fresh outlook on life. A large propor- 
tion of them married. On demobilization 
many of them could not face the thought of 
going back to the office stool or the counter. 

The farm laborer had become a colonel, 
the village postman had earned his rank of 
major; the office boys of yesterday were sub- 
alterns. They had proved their courage and 
their capacity to lead men in the field. Then 
came the sudden end, and they found them- 
selves sent back to their old lives. Some of 
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them boldly faced the situation and took 
whatever offered ; others did not. 

One very useful measure adopted by the 
government for aiding young officers and 
men of other ranks of similar educational 
qualifications has been to give grants to meet 
the cost of special professional training. The 
young ex-offcer whose application is ap- 
proved, can receive up to £225 pounds a 
year, for a single man, or more for a mar- 
ried man, while he is taking his degree at a 
university, preparing for the professions or 
qualifying as a technical expert in big works. 
Under this scheme large numbers of men 
are being trained for the bar, in various 
branches of engineering, in journalism, and 
in the liberal professions generally. 

The universities and the learned profes- 
sions have recognized the special circum- 
stances of the young officer who has been 
hampered in preparing for his profession by 
the time given to military service, and have 
made liberal concessions in his favor, reduc- 
ing the time of study required and meeting 
his circumstances in many other ways. 


Helping Partly Disabled Soldiers 


The two central ideas in treating partly 
disabled soldiers were, first, to train them 
according to their capacity, and next, to find 
work for them to do. 

The great majority of partly disabled men 
found immediate openings. The govern- 
ment departments give them a preference 
and now employ no less than 35,344. It 
was hoped ag the start to train considerable 
numbers as skilled mechanics, carpenters, 
engineers and the like. Here opposition was 
immediately encountered from the trade 
unions which feared further dilution. I 
deal with this more fully later on. 

Special industries have been developed for 
partly disabled men. ‘There are a number 
of classes for training dental mechanics. 
The master watch-makers and clock-makers 
combined with the government to start 
training classes for watch and clock repair- 
ers. This business has been found very suit- 
able for men suffering from leg amputations. 
Unfortunately there has been trade union 
opposition here. An old lost British indus- 
try was revived by the establishment of a 
diamond-cutting and polishing factory at 
Brighton. This was so successful that simi- 
lar training, centers were opened in other 
parts. In the cloth-weaving industry spe- 
cial looms have been made for one-armed 
men and accommodation was provided for 
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500 of them in one model factory alone near 
Edinburgh. The one-armed men are also 
being absorbed as switch-board attendants, 
lift attendants, meter-readers, store-keepers, 
commercial travelers and the like. 

Special facilities are provided for training 
partly disabled men in agricultural work. 
The Board of Agriculture is encouraging 
men to settle on the land, but the openings 
are comparatively few. Any- reference to 
this side of the matter would be incomplete 
if it did not mention the wonderful work 
done for blind soldiers by Sir Arthur Pear- 
son at St. Dunstan’s House in London. 

Seven establishments have been opened by 
the government in different parts of the 
country for taking the partly disabled men 
before they are fitted to undergo full techni- 
cal training and giving them convalescent 
treatment and work that gradually develops 
their injured muscles or limbs. 


Educating the Employer 


It was found after a time that it was not 
enough to train partly disabled men. Em- 
ployers had to be taught that it was their 
duty to engage them. Despite the natural 
sympathy for men who had lost limbs or 
health in the war, business firms did not 
care to take them into their service. The 
partly disabled were in many cases more lia- 
ble to accidents, and more likely to cause 
accidents to others. Work had often to be 
fitted for them in a way that interfered with 
the routine. In September, 1919, 50,000 
partly disabled men were out of work. 

Some of the ex-service men’s associations 
demanded that the government should follow 
the lead of Germany and make it compul- 
sory for employers to engage a certain per- 
centage of the partly disabled. Following 
the usual British method, however, it was 
resolved first to exhaust all possible means 
of securing the voluntary codperation. A 
Royal Proclamation was issued in Septem- 
ber last in the name of the King, calling on 
employers to do their duty to the soldier vic- 
tims of the war, and establishing a roll of 
honor for those who did so. Every em- 
ployer who includes at least 5 per cent. of 
partly disabled men among his workers may 
use a special crest, the Seal of Honor, on his 
correspondence and in other ways. 

It had already been laid down as a prin- 
ciple that the possession of a disabled pen- 
sion must not be taken into account in com- 
puting the rate of wages to be paid to a 
man. In practice, however, it has been 
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found impossible to carry this into effect. 
A partly disabled man who is less efficient 
is paid less even in government departments 
such as the General Post Office. 

The proportion of employers who re- 
sponded to the King’s Proclamation has 
proved small, less than 12% per cent. adopt- 
ing the scheme. Nine thousand five hun- 
dred firms, with a total of 1,650,000 em- 
ployes, have placed their names on_ the 
King’s Roll, guaranteeing employment to 
97,000 disabled men. ‘The number of dis- 
abled coming on the market has since then 
increased, and despite the special effort, 40,- 
000 still await work. 

The authorities are alive to the real grav- 
ity of this and are making renewed efforts to 
cope with it. ‘The Premier has hinted that 
if voluntarism should prove a failure, he 
will not hesitate to propose compulsion. 


Training the Disabled Man 


The government scheme for the special 
training of disabled men has been extended 
to include young soldiers who were in the 
army when normally they would have been 
learning a trade. Great difficulty has, how- 
ever, been found about training owing to 
lack of facilities, to trade opposition, and to 
the imperfect organization of some indus- 
tries here. The latest figures available 
show that 24,000 men have been actually 
trained; 13,000 are in training; 20,000 
names are on the waiting list (some of them 
having been there for over a year), and 
another 40,000 are likely to come later. 

This is the plan proposed by the Na- 
tional Federation of Discharged Soldiers and 
Sailors—an organization which claims a 
membership of about a million men. It 
declares: “It is essential that factories (na- 
tional or otherwise) should be adapted for 
the provision of centers for the training of 
large numbers of men and that largely in- 
creased powers should be forthwith given to 
local training committees.” The representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Labor in giving evi- 
dence before a select committee of the House 
of Commons stated that if they could pro- 
vide facilities for training 100,000 disabled 
men, they could then cope with the demand. 

Apprentices who joined the forces while 
still in their apprenticeship and so lost 
periods of training at their trades which may 
amount to as much as three years or even 
more, have been specially provided for. These 
old apprentices, having reached man’s years 
and often having man’s responsibilities, want 
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man’s money. But they are of little greater 
value to their own employers than when they 
left them. ‘They cannot afford to live on the 
wages of a boy; the employers cannot afford 
to pay them, while possessing only the trade 
knowledge of a boy, the wages of a man. 
The state has, therefore, stepped in to bridge 
over the gap between what the employer can 
pay and what the apprentice can take. The 
time lost by military service has to be re- 
duced by at least one-third of the period 
spent in the forces. Roughly, the employer 
pays about one-half of the standard journey- 
man’s rate of wages and the government 
pays one-third, the apprentice thus receiving 
in the first year at least three-quarters and 
in the second year five-sixths of the full 
workman’s money. If the apprentice goes 
for training to a technical institute the gov- 
ernment supports him during that time. 


Advancing Capital 


A simple incident led to the origination of 
the King’s Fund which proved of the great- 
est service in supplying men with a small 
amount of capital to restart business. A de- 
mobilized soldier mentioned, on one occasion, 
to the Minister of Pensions, how he could 
start again in his old village if he had an ad- 
ditional capital of £25. The Minister men- 
tioned the incident at a public dinner that 
night. A number of people promptly of- 
fered to supply the money, and finally. the 
King’s Fund was opened for this purposz 
and £1,500,000 raised by voluntary sub- 
scription. ‘This was given to men in grants 
of usually from £25 to £150 each, for re- 
starting life, opening little shops, buying 
fresh kit, and the like. One small section cf 
demobilized soldiers, however, strongly re- 
sented this. ‘This is charity,” they said. 
“We don’t want charity. If any grants are 
to be made, they should be made from the 
national funds.” 

To avoid further controversy the fund 
was closed and grants are now made through 
a: government department, the Civil Liabili- 
ties (Resettlement) Committee. . This com- 
mittee can make grants to any eligible appli- 
cant who is unable, by reason of undertak- 
ing military service, to meet his financial ob- 
ligations after demobilization .or discharge 
and is in consequence exposed to serious 
financial hardship. It is allowed to give as- 
sistance to (1) to re-start business if the ap- 
plicant was in business before joining, on his 
own account; (2) for the purpose of buying 
tools; (3) to pay rent and insurance pre- 
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miums, or (4) in the case of a disabled man 
to start business on his own account. The 
maximum grant is £104. 


Failure of the Overseas-Settlement Scheme 


Much was heard at first of a government 
plan for settling ex-service men in the 
overseas Dominions. A big scheme was 
launched in coéperation with the dominion 
governments. It has proved, however, a 
failure. Under this plan the government 
agrees to pay the fare of any soldier of any 
rank and his wife and dependents to the 
nearest port of a dominion, provided that 
his application is approved by the dominion 
government. If the man is unable to pay 
the cost of his land journey from the port of 
embarkation to some inland destination, this 
can be met by a special grant. 

The number of applications under this 
scheme has proved remarkably small—about 
40,000. But the 40,000 cases have proved 
too many for the capacity of the committee. 
Up to the month of June, 1920, it had only 
sent out between 3000 and 4000 cases, and 
it is now sending about 150 applicants and 
their dependents (roughly 300 in all) a 
week. The dominions only want men who 
can go on the land. Canada, for example, 
will not accept the applications of men who 
are going even to settled employment apart 
from the land, and will not allow them to 
come by free passage, even though veterans. 


Opposition from Trade Unions 


The trade union attitude toward the em- 
ployment of demobilized soldiers in organ- 
ized trades is of importance. The Minister 
of Pensions at the time when demobilization 
schemes were formulated, Mr. John Hodge, 


is himself a leading trade unionist and did 


his best to insure that the great unions would 
work with him. The executive councils of 
the unions, in many cases, were favorable 
but their schemes were frequently turned 
down by local branches. 

The position of the authorities is that 
British trade is, in many lines, capable of 


‘great extension and that this extension is 


only possible by a large increase of the num- 
ber of unskilled workers. This increase 
could be obtained by a relaxation by the 
unions in favor of demobilized soldiers of 
their regulations insisting upon the full ap- 
prenticeship training and the like, relaxations 
such as have been granted by the learned 
professions. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, one of the most important trade 
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unions in the United Kingdom, flatly re- 
fused to codperate with the government. The 
building trades took up a very similar line. 
It was obvious that large numbers of fresh 
men could be employed in building owing to 
the shortage of houses and other causes. The 
unions, particularly the carpenters’ union, 
saw in this shortage an opportunity of obtain- 
ing certain concessions from the employers. 

What, then, is the answer of the re- 
sponsible trade union officials themselves? 

They do not deny that there has been a 
certain amount of unreasonable opposition 
to the re-employment of discharged men, 
but they say that that does not justify a 
general accusation against organized labor. 
They recall the statement of Sir Robert 
Horne, speaking for the British Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons last Feb- 
ruary, that seventy trade unions have taken 
an active and zealous part in instituting the 
systems of industrial training now in vogue. 

There are over 30,000 men out of work 
already in the engineering and foundry 
trades; over 9000 men in the building 
trades are receiving unemployment pay. 
The unions realize the possibility of a great 
shortage of employment in the near future 
and are fearful of adding to their ranks 
large numbers of fresh men to whom they 
will be liable for out-of-work benefits and 
who may, if admitted, overwhelm them. 

The trade unions further say that the 
government in providing a scheme of dilu- 
tion of their unions is taking merely a cheap 
and easy way of temporarily solving a great 
problem. They urge that something more 
is wanted, the creation of fresh industries, 
the promotion of big schemes for the ab- 
sorption of unskilled labor such as land 
reclamation, the more efficient organizing 
of industry and the like. 

Much has been done to remedy the trade 
union difficulty by the organization of a 
committee composed of officials of the 
unions, representatives of the government, 
representatives of the ex-service men’s or- 
ganizations, and the like. The situation is 
more complicated than some who attack 
the unions realize, but it is impossible to 
deny that some of the unigns at least have 
shown shortsightedness and lack of sympa- 
thy in dealing with the demobilized soldier. 

After full allowance has been made for 
mistakes, official and unofficial, it yet re- 


“mains true that the British attempt to solve 


the re-absorption problem can be worthily 
ranked with Britains’ other great war efforts. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES TOWNSHEND OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 





HE American public was ill-informed 

at the time as to the movements of the 
British Army in Mesopotamia during the 
early part of the war. It is, therefore, a 
source of satisfaction that we have the com- 
plete narrative as related by that able strate- 
gist and military historian, General Sir 
Charles Townshend.* 

Of General Townshend’s own part in the 
war—his victories and his defeats—he writes 
frankly and unreservedly, as a man who has 
nothing to conceal and nothing to regret, 
although the stern fortunes of war more 


than once turned against him. Moreover he 


would not have his readers undervalue the 
exploits of the army that he commanded— 
great in themselves, as he says, and great in 
their consequences. By three victories, all 
battles of maneuver, General Townshend 
with his little army of 13,000 men conquered 
~My Campaign. By Major-General Charles Vere Fer- 


rers Townshend. James A. McCann Company. Vol. I. 
Ill. 377 pp. Vol. II. 341 pp. 
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over three hundred miles of territory. The 
General has a right to be proud of the vic- 
tories of Kut-el-Amara and Ctesiphon, which 
he declares to be second to none in the glori- 
ous records of the Indian Army. 

With this small force, after the occupation 
of Kut-el-Amara, General Townshend was 
ordered to take Bagdad. He had repeatedly 
said that to do this would require at least 
30,000 men, but his commander-in-chief, 
General Nixon, insisted that he should pro- 
ceed without reénforcements. Like a good 
soldier, he made the attempt, but when the 
Turks had received reénforcements after the 
battle of Ctesiphon, the British were com- 
pelled to retreat and again take up their posi- 
tion at Kut. 

What followed is now a familiar. story. 
Townshend expected relief which never 
came. Floods on the River Tigris made it 
impossible for him to cut his way out, and 
the men whom the Turks could not conquer 
in battle fell victims to starvation. Finally, 
when his men were dying at the rate of over 
twenty a day and the commander-in-chief 
had ordered him by wireless to make what 
terms he could, as he was unable to bring re- 
lief, General Townshend surrendered. The 
sequel is also well known. While General 
‘Townshend had begged in vain for 30,000 
troops to take Bagdad, 113,000 were not 
thought too many to enable General Maude 
to accomplish the same task. Ultimately 
the British, with this strong force, advanced 
on Bagdad and occupied it. 

But if General Townshend had failed to 
bring the Turks to their knees on the battle- 
field, he did as a prisoner of war induce them 
to surrender, and by so doing undoubtedly 
shortened the war in Europe by several 
months, thus saving thousands of lives and 
millions of money. On October 17, 1918, 
General Townshend secured from the Turks 
the promise that the Dardenelles would be 
opened. A promise was also given that the 
Black Sea Fleet should not come through the 
Bosphorus. As a result of these negotia- 
tions, the Armistice was signed by the Turk- 
ish envoys and Admiral Caithorpe on the 
Island of Lemnos a few days later. 
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WORK OF THE SINN FEIN IN IRELAND 


N a letter to the New York Times, dated 

Dublin, August Ist, Mr. Charles H. 
Grasty dispassionately surveys the Irish situ- 
ation, and endeavors to apportion the respon- 
sibility for present conditions between the 
Irish themselves and their British rulers. 
Although he looks the Sinn Fein movement 
squarely in the face and does not blink at its 
more hideous features, Mr. Grasty is by no 
means disposed to absolve England from her 
share of the blame. He says: 


Partisans on both sides will assign reasons 
and reach conclusions in accordence with their 
partisanship. The Irish genuinely and deeply 
believe that they have been persecuted and tyr- 
annized over by the British. The British will say 
that the ills of the Irish are those which have 
come to every other country at one or other stage 
of its history, and that the bottom reason for 
the distressing conditions is the incapacity and 
perversity of the Irish themselves. But the Brit- 
ish have certainly given the Irish an ostensible 
reason and good talking points for resorting to 
rebellious methods by doing nothing to improve 
conditions except under stress of rebellion. 

This historical method has applied to recent 
events. The British activitics in Ireland have 
justified the claim by the Irish that nothing can 
be expected of Britain except at the pistol point. 
The more lawless and violent the measures taken 
the greater will be the concession. In every 
emergency there seems to be on the part of Brit- 
ain an utter misunderstanding of Irish human 
nature. From Easter, 1916, on the British have 
blundered from one policy into another. Its 
methods could not have been better calculated to 
supply precisely what the cool and resolute lead- 
ers of this particular Irish movement needed to 
arouse the popular passions, without which such a 
movement could not hope to succeed. 


Passing from the fundamental question of 
responsibility for the trouble, Mr. Grasty 
Was interested in vressing his inquiry into 
the organization, principles and methods of 
the Sinn Fein movement itself. Sinn. Fein 
policy, as explained to him by those in posi- 
tion to know, is: 

(1) To create a self-supporting nation. 

(2) To secure the recognition of that na- 
tion by the world. 


(3) To establish permanent order and 
prosperity by emanicipation from alien rule. 

Mr. Grasty found that the Sinn Fein or- 
ganization precisely parallels the scheme of 
holding companies as we formerly knew 
them in the United States. He diagrams it 
in this way: 


First, there is the inner circle, composed of, 
say, twelve men—it may be more and it may 
be considerably less. This circle makes and 
orders carried out the main decisions. 

It, in turn, holds and controls, in thought at 
least, a sufficient body of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood to give it control of that body. 

The Irish Brotherhood in turn controls in 
the same way the great Sinn Fein organization. 
Its block in Sinn Fein may be less than 51 per 
cent., but it is a practical control. 

Sinn Fein holds through a working arrange- 
ment the leadership of the labor organization. 

If this great organization were subjected to 
careful mathematical analysis it would probably 
appear that these various controls were exercised 
by sufference, as was the case with the holding 
companies in America. In the meantime, as the 
movement has progressed and as the Sinn Fein 
offensive has shown itself much more wary as 
well as much bolder than the British defensive. 
Sinn Fein has steadily grown and has succeeded 
in throwing over the whole of Ireland a condi- 
tion of mental servitude which has prevented the 
rise of opposing forces. Maeterlinck’s expression 
“spirit of the hive” gives an idea of the present 
state of thought and feeling. 


Mr. Grasty illustrates the’ present mental 
and moral state of Ireland by the Coroner’s 
inquest and verdict in the case of John 
Breen, who was shot by the policy in May. 
Breer was a member of a raiding party that 
was following and firing at a body of police 
inferior in number. Finally one of the po- 
licemen turned and shot and killed Breen. 
It was established that Breen, when killed, 
had in his hand a revolver with all the 
chambers empty. This was the verdict of 
the Sinn Fein Coroner’s inquest: 


“We find that John Breen died from shock 
and hemorrhage caused by a bullet wound in- 
flicted by Constable Martin while John Breen 
was fighting for the freedom of his country.” 
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Here is presented, as Mr. Grasty remarks, 
the inside of the Sinn Fein mind. “Once 
this position is taken, murder is no longer 
crime.” 

At the present time the most important of 
the conditions favoring the Sinn Fein move- 
ment seems to be the sympathetic attitude 
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of many Americans, A statistician, regard- 
ed by Mr. Grasty as reliable, has estimated 
the numbers of the Irish-American element 
at four million. The Irish leaders also count 
on anti-British sentiment in America to help 
their cause, ‘They are now receiving sub- 
stantial financial aid from the United States. 





CAUSES OF KOLCHAK’S FAILURE 
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ADMIRAL KOLCHAK, WHOSE ANTI-BOLSHEVIST 
FORCES WERE ROUTED SOME MONTHS AGO 


OR a long time America was ill-in- 

formed regarding the career of Admiral 
Kolchak, who on November 8, 1918, was 
proclaimed Supreme Ruler of Russia. For 
six months after that event the dispatches 
reported him as in command of victorious 
Siberian armies, but later he was driven from 
his capital, and finally murdered at Irkutsk 
on February 7 of the current year. 

In the National Review (London) for 
July Mr. E. K. Mahon gives a narrative of 
Kolchak’s vicissitudes in Siberia from which 
the causes of his downfall may readily be 
deduced. He says: 


His cause was bound to depend for its support 
largely, if not entirely, on the middle classes— 
the so-called bourgeoisie, always the mainstay 
of ordered government, the source whence are 


drawn administrative officials, army officers, and 
others who make up the backbone of the govern- 
ing class. But these classes in Siberia were in- 
experienced in politics, corruptible, and apathetic 
to a degree incapable of affording any real sup- 
port to the Kolchak régime. The workmen of 
the towns and the peasants of the country knew 
enough of Bolshevism to be attracted by its vi- 
sions but too little to appreciate its evils in prac- 
tice, and fell easy victims to Red agents. The 
wilder elements—and how many did not these 
number in Siberia!—were, of course, antagonistic 
to order and government of any kind. 

In the country where education was entirely 
lacking and where government was understood 
only so far as it embodied force, democratic ex- 
periments could find no fruitful soil. The dis- 
tinction between liberty and anarchy was beyond 
the Siberian mind; only force could preserve 
order in the country, but it could not enlist na- 
tional support for the government. Kolchak had 
to make use of men who understood only the rule 
of force, for want of better material, and it is 
hardly fair to hold him responsible for all their 
violence and excesses, though these had no little 
effect in alienating from him support, both inside 
and outside the country. His fault, if it be a 
fault, lay in the fact that he was not equal to a 
herculean task. It was such a task as Napoleon 
might have shrunk from. Kolchak was no Na- 
poleon, any more than he was a Nero or a Borgia. 
He was a plain man, honest and _ straightfor- 
ward, doing the best he knew to live up to his 
ideals, to make the best use of the material at 
hand to save his country, to bring order out of 
chaos and liberty out of anarchy. He failed be- 
cause the times demanded a ruler less scrupulous 
and more self-seeking. Had Kolchak been a 
worse man, he had been a better leader. Never- 
theless, we are told that “he that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that taketh a city’; and 
whatever we may think of Kolchak’s cause and 
aims, whether we rejoice at or deplore his down- 
fall, he has now passed beyond the stage where 
prejudice or eulogy can affect him, and may 
therefore merit from us all, for his character, if 
not for his achievements, a passing tribute of 
respect. 

Kolchak is described as a man of the high- 
est personal character, able and intelligent, 
imbued with the highest sense of loyalty and 
devotion to duty. All who came into per- 
sonal contact with him esteemed and respect- 
ed him, but the difficulties in his path were 


insuperable. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF JAPAN’S 
LEADERSHIP IN THE FAR EAST 


GROUP of prominent Americans, in- 

cluding Frank A. Vanderlip, former 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York, and President Darwin P. Kingsley, 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
sailed for Japan last March, and spent 
several weeks there as guests of leading 
Japanese bankers, business men and states- 
men. After leaving the party, however, 
Mr. Kingsley visited China and Korea, and 
later returned to Japan, where he investi- 
gated conditions unofficially for himself. His 
conclusions are published in the New York 
Times for August Ist. 

From his observations in the Far East Mr. 
Kingsley is led to the conclusion that while 
Japan is unquestionably the political, the 
industrial, leader of Asia, she has not yet 
reached that moral leadership which is es- 
sential to real success. At the same time 
Mr. Kingsley avows his belief that Japan 
will ultimately achieve that leadership. He 
states his outstanding impressions after com- 
pleting his journey in these terms: 


First—i believe Japan will make almost any 
concession in the matter of emigration to this 
country in order to secure an agreement with 
our Federal Government which will not com- 
promise her self-respect. 


Second—Irrespective of whether her motives 
are sound or sinister, I believe she has made a 
grave mistake in her adventure in Siberia. 

Third—While I understand, and in a measure 
sympathize with her reluctance in surrendering 
any part of the powerful position she has won in 
Shantung, I believe she has lost morally more 
than she now understands in her attitude toward 
that problem. 

Fourth—I know she has made grave mistakes 
in Korea. Her leading citizens admit that. I 
believe she is making some progress there now 
under the leadership of Governor General Saito. 


Finally, Mr. Kingsley declares that he re- 
mains profoundly sympathetic with Japan, 
appreciating the fact that she is now facing 
one of the most complex problems conceiv- 
able. He is not convinced that she is moved 
by unsound or unworthy motives. Her dan- 
ger, in his opinion, lies in her militarists. If 
she is led by them, as Germany was, she is 
likely to fail disastrously and in much the 
same way that Germany failed. But if she 
follows her wisest and most patriotic states- 
men, she will eventually win. If America is 
to help Japan effectually, it is above all nec- 
essary that a definite and consistent policy be 
declared from Washington and that our 
Government adhere to such a policy without 
faltering. 





JAPAN AND AMERICA 


Y way of summing up the results of his 

own observations on the recent tour to 
the Far East referred to in the foregoing 
article, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip has con- 
tributed to the New York Tribune an im- 
portant series of articles. One of these deals 
particularly with the question of Japanese 
immigration in the United States. 

Mr. Vanderlip came to the conclusion that 
among those Japanese leaders with whom he 
discussed the matter the cause of irritation 
was not solely the American attitude -of ex- 
clusion of Japanese immigrants, but rather 
what they regarded as discrimination in the 
treatment of Japanese already in America. 
Furthermore, the manner of expressing pub- 
lic sentiment on the question in California 
is regarded by these leaders as both rude 
and unkind. ‘The proposed referendum in 
California, and especially the wording of that 


referendum, says Mr. Vanderlip, had cruelly 
wounded Japanese national pride. 

It is freely admitted that errors had been 
committed by the Japanese in America. 
These errors were looked upon in the first 
place as resulting from ignorance of West- 
ern customs and ideals. Stress was laid on 
the point that the first immigration of Jap- 
anese into America had been brought about 
by the active efforts of American employers 
of labor. The California labor supply was 
short because of the enforcement of the 
Chinese exclusion act, and capital sought to 
fill the gap by importing Japanese labor. 
Unfortunately the American employers 
went first to Hawaii and there secured an 
undesirable class of Japanese, but later the 
employers went to Japan and contracted for 
immigrants wherever they could be found, 
The Japanese themselves declare that Ameri- 
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can immigration was not only invited, but 
actively assisted by Americans at the start. 

The real Japanese complaint against the 
provision of exclusion is that the policy rests 
upon a declaration on the part of America 
of inferiority of race. They protest against 
the lack of equity and justice in the treat- 
ment of Japanese already resident in 
America. 

In the minds of Mr. Vanderlip and his 
associates who listened to the exposition of 
the Japanese views on the immigration ques- 
tion there remains little doubt that an under- 
standing can be reached with the. Japanese 
Government covering every complaint which 
has a reasonable basis if the subject is pre- 
sented to their government by the Federal 
Government of the United States and if our 
demands are stated in terms of reasonable 
courtesy and with some show of interna- 
tional friendliness. 

It is Mr. Vanderlip’s conviction that the 
Japanese stand ready to be more than reason- 
able—that they are prepared to make almost 
every concession that the most anti-Japanese 
opinion in America will with any show of 
fairness ask. Their whole attitude will be 
shaped not so much by the fundamental na- 
ture of our demands as by the manner in 
which they are presented. 


A Californian Protests against “Politi- 
cal Methods” in Dealing with 
the Japanese ~ 


Similar views to those expressed by Mr. 
Vanderlip as to the best method of dealing 
with the Japanese immigration problem find 
utterance in a vigorous editorial from the 
pen of Mr. Alfred Holman, of the San 
Francisco Argonaut. Mr. Holman admits, 
with other Californians, the gravity of the 
situation. He believes that we already have 
as many undigested and undigestible groups 
in our population as we can carry without 
increasing hazards that we have no right to 
impose upon future generations. He does 
not wish to see American farms and com- 
munities yielded up to an alien and unas- 
similable population, and he regards it as 
simply unthinkable “that we should wish or 
consent to such reductions in the standards 
of American life and industry as will hold 
considerable sections of our country against 
the competition of a low grade alienism.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Holman maintains that 
the methods by which opposition to the in- 
coming Japanese is being sustained are un- 
worthy, and even deplorable: 


They are reflective rather of a sinister political 
aim rather than of sound moral purpose. Further- 
more, they are calculated to destroy sympathy be- 
tween our country and Japan, if not, indeed, to 
drive Japan to resentment, hatred, and possibly 
to calculations of reprisal. They are needlessly 
wounding the pride of a sensitive and ambitious 
people. We say needlessly because that which is 
being done offensively and in terms of insult 
might as easily be done graciously and without 
offense. It is both cruel and stupid to wound 
the “face” of Japan; and there is positive crimi- 
nality in the employment of brutal means in pro- 
motion of personal and political aims. Japan 
has shown her willingness to deal with us in the 
matter under discussion upon even terms. That 
she will engage upon conditions mutual in -all 
respects to restrain movement of her lower orders 
to this country is a demonstrated assurance. We 
have only to take the matter up in calm spirit 
and in terms of mutual respect to get from Japan 
any engagement that our interest requires. 

The national ambition of Japan does not look 
to conquest of any part of the United States by 
“peaceful penetration” or by any other method. 
The national aims of Japan relate to the Orient. 
She aspires to a character in relation to the east- 
ern frontage upon the Pacific that we hold on 
our frontage. If we will yield to Japan a posi- 
tion in her part of the world similar to that 
which we hold under the Monroe Doctrine in 
our own she will be content, even grateful. And 
with due reservation in respect of our fixed obli- 
gation to China, there is no reason why we may 
not concede to Japan everything that her national 
spirit demands. In truth we have as little right 
to intrude upon Japan’s natural sphere of in- 
fluence as she has to intrude upon ours. 

The political method of dealing with the Jap- 
anese problem—the method now in vogue at the 
hands of our politicians and social agitators— 
can only end in the substitution of ill-will and 
resentment for friendship and a proper coépera- 
tion. There is imperatively needed at Washing- 
ton such understanding of the situation, such 
statesman-like grasp of the facts of the case, as 
will yield policies that will harmonize with our 
traditional friendship with Japan. 


As to the talk of impending war between 
Japan and the United States, Mr.. Holman 
believes that it has no real basis of justifica- 
tion. Japan, he says, has no more motives 
for war with us than we have for war with 
Japan. The two countries are inclined to 
pacific relations, as well by tradition as by 
interest. Not only is this true, but. the 
modern developments of warfare have made 
it practically impossible for a small country 
to fight a large one. As Mr. Holman points 
out, modern war is mainly an affair of en- 
gineering. It is impracticable without the 
support of industrial organization. 

It is true that by making use of her un- 
doubted naval strength Japan might make 
a sudden raid on our Pacific coast, but that 
would give her only a temporary advan- 
tage.. 
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LORD FISHER’S TRIBUTE TO W. T. STEAD 


B Bc remarkable ‘(Memories and Rec- 
ords” of the late Lord Fisher,! published 
shortly before his death, contain many pas- 
sages revealing his intimate relations with 
the men of his time in various callings, and 
perhaps no one of these is more frank or gen- 
erous in its terms than his reference to Will- 
iam T. Stead, the editor of the London 
Review of Reviews, who went down on the 
Titanic in the spring of 1912. We quote 
from pages 254-55 of Volume I: 


While on personalities, I should like to say a 
little on one of the best friends I ever had and 
in my opinion the greatest of all journalists. 
Lord Morley once told me that he had never 
known the equal of W. T. Stead in his astound- 
ing gift of catching the popular feeling. He 
was absolute integrity and he feared no man. 
I myself have heard him tackle a Prime Minis- 
ter like a terrier a rat. I have known him go 
to a packed meeting and scathe the whole mob 
of them. He never thought of money; he only 
thought of truth. He might have been a ‘rich 
man if he hadn’t told the truth. I know it. 

When he was over sixty he performed a jour- 
nalistic feat that was wondrous. By King Ed- 
ward’s positive orders a cordon was arranged 
round the battle-crusier Imdomitable arriving late 
at night at Cowes with the Prince of Wales on 
board, to prevent the press being a nuisance. 
Stead, in a small boat, dropped down with the 
tide from ahead and swarmed up a rope ladder 
under the bows, about thirty feet high, and then 
along a sort of greasy pole, known to sailors 
as the lower boom, talked to one of the officers, 
who naturally supposed be couldn’t be there 
without permission; and the Daily Mail the next 
morning had the most perfect digest I have ever 
read of perhaps one of the most wonderful pas- 
sages ever made. This big battle cruiser, en- 
cumbered with the heaviest guns known, and 
with hundreds of hundreds of tons of armor on 
her side, beat the Mauretania, the greyhound 
of the seas, built of gingerbread, carrying no 
cargo, and shaped for no other A uc pac than 
for speed and luxury. 

Of course no other paper had a word. 

Stead always told me he would die in his 
boots. Strife was his portion, he said. I am 
not sure that my friend Arnold White would 
not have shot him at sight in the Boer War. 
Stead was pro-Boer and so was I. 


Lord Fisher also inserts a letter which he 
wrote to Lord Esher on receiving the news 


of Mr. Stead’s death: 


Hotel Excelsior, Naples. 
April 22, 1912. 
This loss of dear old Stead numbs me! Crom- 
well and Martin Luther rolled into one. And 
such a big heart. Such great emotions. You 
1Memories and Records. By Admiral of the Hee 
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THE LATE LORD FISHER 
(From a Drawing by F. Dodd) 


must write something. All I’ve read quite in- 
adequate. The telegrams here say he was to 
the forefront with the women and children, put- 
ting them in the boats! JI can see him! and ‘prob- 
ably singing “Hallelujah,” and encouraging the 
ship’s band to play cheerfully. He told me he 
would die in his boots. So he has. And a fine 
death. As a boy he had threepence a week 
pocket money. One penny bought Shakespeare 
in’ weekly parts, the other two pennies to his 
God for Missions. And the result was he be- 
came editor of a big newspaper at 22! And 
he was a Missionary himself all his life. Fear- 
less even when alone, believing in his God— 
the God of truth—and his enemies always rued 
it when they fought him. He was an exploder 
of “gas-bags” and the terror of liars. He was 
called a “wild man” because he said “Two keels 
to one.’ He was at Berlin—the High Personage 
said to him: “Don’t be frightened!” Stead re- 
plied to the All Highest: “Oh, no! we won't! 
for every Dreadnought you build we will build 
two!” That was the genesis of the cry “Two 
keels to one.” I have a note of it made at the 
time for my “Reflections.” But, my dear friend, 
put your concise pen to paper for our Crom-. 
wellian Saint. He deserves it. 
Yours always, 
FISHER. 


On July 5 of this year there was unveiled 
on the Thames embankment in London a 
portrait memorial of Mr. Stead, erected by 
British and American journalists. On that 
occasion Lord Fisher wrote as follows: 


Lord Fisher has never regretted in all his life 
any episode more than his enforced absence on 
July 5 from the unveiling of W. T. Stead’s por- 
trait in bronze, but he is too weak in body to attend. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF GUAYAQUIL 


ROBABLY no city in the world bears a 

worse reputation for unhealthfulness 
than Guayaquil, the chief seaport of Ecua- 
dor. A few years ago this reputation was 
well deserved. It is not so to-day, but the 
‘ world at large has been so much absorbed 
in other matters that it has hardly been 
aware of the transformation accomplished in 
this South American city. The changes 
wrought there are described by Mr. William 
A. Reid, who writes of “The New Guaya- 
quil” in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union (Washington). The past and the 


present of the city are thus characterized: 


Those of us who have voyaged up and down 
the west coast of South America at intervals 
during the last decade or longer have cause to 
remember the inconvenience and at times the 
difficulty of visiting Guayaquil on account of yel- 
low fever and other maladies; and of how the 
public health officials at Panama and Callao, 
respectively, literally seized and hurried the in- 
nocent traveler to the restrictions of quarantine, 
for the simple reason that he had been to Guaya- 
guil. Fumigation and other unpleasant experi- 
ences also were at times enforced upon the 
sojourner arriving from Ecuador’s chief port, 
and it is no wonder that masters of ships and 
passengers alike looked askance upon the city— 
considered by many to be the most picturesque 
of the western coast of South America. 

The consummation in very recent years of two 
great enterprises has a direct bearing on present 
and future progress of Ecuador in general and 
of Guayaquil in particular. In the first place, 
the completion and operation of the Panama 
Canal naturally places the whole coast of Ecua- 
dor on the international highway of maritime 
trafic. Guayaquil, which has long supplied New 
York, Liverpool, Havre, Hamburg, and other dis- 
tant centers of trade with quantities of raw prod- 
ucts, finds that by the Panama route distance is 
greatly reduced. To the first-mentioned port, for 
instance, mileage is lessened from 11,500 to 2800 
miles—a factor of incalculable value to Ecua- 
dorian ports and all-lands with which Ecuador 
trades. 

The second important enterprise is really a 
series of improvements of Guayaquil’s streets, 
and parks, the installation of a water system, 
and successful efforts in the eradication of yellow 
fever and other contagious diseases. To-day the 
statement comes directly from that city that no 
case of fever has occurred for a number of 
months. So quietly have scientists and contrac- 
tors worked at Guayaquil, while the world in 
general has been enveloped in war and the ab- 
normal conditions following the great conflict, 
that only those particularly interested are aware 
of the improved conditions that prevail at Ecua- 
dor’s chief port. 


Guayaquil has a population of nearly 
100,000, and occupies a commanding position 


with regard to the foreign commerce of 
Ecuador. Across the Bay of Guayaquil, 
nearly a mile wide, stands Duran, the ter- 
minus of the Guayaquil-Quito Railway, the 
chief artery of traffic from the coast to the 
interior. ‘Trade with the interior is further 
facilitated by a number of rivers and 
streams that have their meeting-point near 
the city. The value of raw materials ex- 
ported in a recent year from Ecuador, main- 
ly by way of Guayaquil, amounted to more 
than $16,000,000, and that of the manufac- 
tured goods imported to $10,000,000. No 
wonder the national government took mea- 
sures to remove so serious a handicap to the 
prosperity of the whole country as was the 
evil sanitary condition of the principal port 
of entry. The following are some of the 
details: 


It may be said that Guayaquil’s newer and 
modernized life began shortly after the signing 
of an agreement between Senior J. Federico In- 
triago, minister of public instruction of Ecuador, 
who represented the Republic, and Mr. J. W. 
McCrosky on behalf of J. G. White & Co., of 
London. This contract was signed in Quito, 
December 12, 1913, the whole document contain- 
ing thirty-seven articles covering every phase of 
the proposed work. It provided for the sanita- 
tion and canalization of Guayaquil, or “the con- 
struction of a complete water system and the 
paving of said city, in accordance with the best 
practises of modern engineering and the demands 
of hygiene.” More specifically speaking, and 
quoting from an English version, the contract 
called for a complete water distribution scheme; 
two service reservoirs; water supply from out- 
side source; storm-water drainage and sewerage; 
a general paving of streets; construction of 
wharves and river front improvement. The large 
amount of work comprised under the six headings 
was estimated to cost nearly $10,000,000. Shortly 
after the enterprises were inaugurated the war 
altered economic conditions far and wide, which 
naturally affected the supply of materials and 
machinery for Guayaquil, and, all things con- 
sidered, the progress already made is remarkable. 
As compensation to the contractors, the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador provides a commission of 12% 
per cent. “over the total cost” of the entire work. 
Funds for the improvements were set aside from 
various national and municipal resources. 


To-day asphalt paving is the rule, instead 
of the old cobblestones, sewers have been 
laid, and a new water-supply system has been 
installed. Above all, energetic and scientific 
measures have been taken to rid the city of 
the scourge of yellow fever: 


During and after the rainy period: it is natural 
that many pools and low-lying lands in and about 
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the city should become breeding places for mos- 
quitoes and other insects. It is here in recent 
years that the batteries of the sanitary expert 
have been turned so effectively. The famous 
enemy of tropical diseases, Gen. William C. 
Gorgas, was appealed to, and his personal visits 
to Guayaquil and the work of his able assistants, 
combined with the active support of Ecuadorian 
officials, appear to have been the starting point 
in the city’s redemption from fever. 

The Rockefeller Foundation in 1916 dispatched 
a commission to Guayaquil to confer with local 
and national officials relative to active measures 
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against the plague [of yellow fever]. A pro- 
posal was made in 1918; this was accepted later 
by Ecuadorian officials and a propaganda was 
started shortly thereafter. The story has been 
told by the scientist, which need not be repeated 
here; suffice to say that the bucket and tank 
brigade, the covering or draining of stagnant 
pools, and other effective fighting methods be- 
came as well known in Guayaquil as they did 
at Panama, local officials working under the di- 
rection of those of the United States, who had 
been trained under Gen. Gorgas and other ex- 
perts in tropical diseases. 





GENERAL GORGAS, SANITARIAN 


Y the death in London of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral William C. Gorgas, U. S. A., the 
nation and the world lost the one man who 
most fully embodied for the popular imagina- 
tion the modern mastery of disease by science. 
His name is linked for all time with the sup- 
pression of yellow fever and malaria in the 
Panama Canal Zone; for he directed the 
work and made noble use of the body of 
knowledge established by the researches of 
Finlay, Reed, Carroll, Agramonti, and 
Lazear, 

We quote from the Scientific Monthly for 
August a summary of General Gorgas’s 
achievements in the field of preventive medi- 
cine: 


He was graduated from the University of the 
South and from the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, and became an army surgeon in 1880. 
He saw service in Florida, in the West, and on 
the Mexican border, and had risen to the rank 
of major in 1898, when he was with the expedi- 
tion against Santiago. Thence he was sent to 
Havana to be the chief sanitary officer of that 
city during the American occupation. 

Cuba was a center of yellow fever and Dr. 
Carlos Finlay, of Havana, had proposed the 
theory that mosquitoes were the carriers. The 
truth of this theory was proved and many of 
the conditions of infection determined by the 
American Army Commission, consisting of Reed, 
Carroll, Agramonti, and Lazear. Immediately 
following this investigation and based upon its 
scientific findings, Gorgas succeeded in practically 
eliminating yellow fever in Havana and through- 
out the island. 

Congress, in recognition of this work, in 1903, 
by special act made him colonel and assistant 
surgeon-general, and then, a year later, he was 
sent to Panama, becoming chief sanitary officer 
of the Canal Zone, in 1904, and a member of 
the Canal Commission in 1907. In the days of 
the old French company, which attempted to 
build the Panama Canal, tropical diseases an- 
nually claimed one-fourth of all its workers. 
The French were powerless before this pestilence. 
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When Gorgas became general sanitary officer of 
the Canal Commission the annual death toll had 
been reduced, but it was still difficult to obtain 
the vast army of workmen necessary and to 
care for those disabled by malaria, yellow fever, 
and dysentery. In nine years, by a systematic 
campaign for the destruction of the mosquito 
as the carrying agent of disease, and by other 
sanitary measures, Gorgas virtually drove these 
diseases from the Isthmus. When he gave up 
the work, deaths among the Canal workers had 
been reduced to five per thousand annually. 
While in the Canal Zone, Gorgas visited 
Guayaquil and mapped out a plan to rid that city, 
long known as the “pesthole of the Pacific,” from 
the yellow fever scourge, and his plan was in 
process of execution when the war began. 
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CUBA’S DEBT TO THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


TRIBUTE to Theodore Roosevelt 

was delivered by Aurelio Hevia in the 
American Club of Havana on February 1, 
1920, and is now printed in Cuba Contempo- 
ranea: 


It is a tradition of the American people, as 
well as others, to cultivate the memory of its 
great men, and the devotion is proverbial with 
which it venerates the remains of all who in 
any manner have served their country—fighting 
its wars, saving it from passing dangers or con- 
tributing to its progress and well-being. 

It is natural that so illustrious a citizen as 
Theodore Roosevelt should be the object of such 
homage. ... A group of friends and admirers 
decided to raise by popular subscription a monu- 
ment worthy of his deeds. . On account of 
the important part he took in our final war of 
independence and the circumstance of having 
been installer of the Republic of Cuba and its 
most steadfast defender—it is fitting that the 
Cuban people contribute to the projected work 
which is designed to put into being (by the or- 
ganizing committee and under the direction of 


Sefor Steinhart—the committee over which I | 


have the honor to preside) the collective 
enthusiasm of all elements of the country. 


Members of the memorial committee were 
carefully chosen because of merit and per- 
sonal knowledge of Roosevelt. To Sefior 
Federico Morales fell the greater part of the 
preliminary work. 


Doubtless every Cuban will wish to share in 
this memorial to commemorate the great man 
who to our pride and glory has always been a 
living example of patriotism and unselfishness, 
sharing our hardships and sacrifices in war, help- 
ing in time of peace to stimulate and realize all 
that can exalt the name of Cuba. 

I can add little to previous eulogies (those by 
previous speakers), but even at the risk of repeti- 
tion I want to add some further words to render 
my tribute of admiration to him who was our 
best friend. 

His personality stood out in such strong and 
marked relief that it suffices merely to pronounce 
his name. . Such a man he was, in all his 
greatness and common sense, this towering ex- 
ample of humanity in which were united at one 
time (in singular proportion and harmony) re- 
ceptivity and unquenchable energy of will, eleva- 
tion of thought and rectitude of character. 

Roosevelt was a true representative of the best 
qualities of his people—a faithful exponent of 
its characteristics—audacious, intrepid, sincere 
and generous—all mingled with practical com- 
mon sense so strongly accentuated as to render 
him free of all sentimentality—yet nevertheless 
sensitive and religious as but few others are... . 

For Roosevelt his native country. was one, 
unique and absolute, and the defense of the es- 


sential interests of the nation the prime duty of 
the citizen. As an officer of the government he 
was always prepared against external dangers 
and fought vigorously the alien influences which 
could injure the society confided to his defenses; 
without fear he attacked those interests he con- 
sidered evil, without flinching from the anger 
he provoked. 

As a citizen he censured all lack of civic and 
social codperation—and denounced the false citi- 
zens—those for whom the adoption of a national- 
ity is not a profound determination of the spirit, 


‘but an expedient to avoid transitory difficulties— 


and who, without scruples, take the advantages 
which the new conditions give them but remain 
hostile to the institutions of the country which has 
given them its hospitality—all those foreign ele- 
ments which remain prejudiced (against the new 
country) by reason of never identifying them- 
selves with the society in which they live. 

This, drawn with broad strokes, is the sil- 
houette of Theodore Roosevelt—stupendous in my 
opinion—that produces universal admiration. But, 
more than all that, we Cubans should honor his 
memory because he did us a supreme good, be- 
cause he sympathized with our desire for liberty 
and—better—because his arm was once raised on 
our side to defend our rights to develop and en- 
joy our native land. We are going, then, to 
fulfil a patriotic duty and in doing it we also 
receive a benefit. . ‘ 

To-day every Cuban patriot should come for- 
ward to aid this great memorial. 

Let us deposit with devotion our offering to the 
memorial of the man whom destiny chose to carry 
out the designs of a great nation and whose mem- 
ory will always be an indestructible bond of love 
and eternal friendship between his people and 
our people. 


The sequel is interesting. On July 29 the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association received 
from Colonel Hevia, as President of the 
Cuban Association, a check for $100,000. 

In accepting this gift for the Memorial 
Fund President William Boyce Thompson 
said: 


I want to assure you I am fully aware of the 
unusual character of the event which brings us 
together this afternoon. A people of another 
race, another language, another tradition, to-day 
brings to the memory of one who was the greatest 
citizen of a neighbor nation its tribute of devo- 
tion. It is as far as I know an unprecedented 
act in history. 

In the name of the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation I thank you and I thank the people of 
Cuba for this most generous outpouring of treas- 
ure to honor the man who aided when they most 
needed aid. The American people will remem- 
ber this act and feel more closely akin than ever 
to the people of Cuba because of this evidence 
_ the man whom America loved Cuba loved 
also. 
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POLAND AND HER RULER 


HE article by “Liber” in the Corre- 

spondant (Paris) is a biographical and 
psychological study, but to an American 
reader will be quite as helpful for its curt 
but illuminating allusions to the recent his- 
tory of Poland, which is just now in the very 
center of the limelight; far more so, indeed, 
than the writer could have foreseen. 

The “Partition of Poland,” finally com- 
pleted in 1796, is regarded by present-day 
French writers as most of all a conspiracy to 
destroy the chief eastward outpost of politi- 
cal liberalism, while the all but simultaneous 
downfall of the three absolutist houses, Ro- 
manoff, Hohenzollern, and Hapsburg, in the 
final throes of our World War, is the 
Nemesis of that crime. Russia had been the 
chief culprit and had profited most. While 
Galicia has been fairly contented under the 
milder Austrian rule, and the spirit of the 
Prussianized Poles seemed effectively sub- 
dued, Russian Poland has been always the 
chief center of radical conspiracy against 
Petrograd—as we now call it. 

Born of. noble Lithuanian stock in 1868, 
bred on a great hereditary estate of more 
than thirty square miles near Vilna, Josef 
Pilsudski, while a youth at the university, 
saw this inheritance lost to his family 
through the systematic injustice of a Rus- 
sian governor. His elder brother, Stanislas, 
for a trifling offense was sent to spend fifteen 
years in lonely exile on the Pacific island of 
Saghalien, just seized by the Japanese. So 
young Josef, with all his aristocratic pride 
and capacity for fearless leadership, was 
forced into the life of an extreme revolution- 
ary socialist, a dizzy round of “secret gath- 
erings, plots, risings, arrests, cross-question- 
ings, Siberian exile, escapes,” and again the 
same desperate round. Often he sat in the 
dim: light where “ten were present, nine at 
least enthusiastic and devoted as apostles— 
and perchance one spy of the police, though 
no one save himself knows which.” It was 
a life infinitely more fascinating than any 
safer career for him whose audacious cour- 
age, secretiveness, absolute self-dependence 
were tempered in such a furnace. 

Without any military training, against the 
ridicule, even, of his comrades, and with cer- 
tain death impending in case of discovery, 
Pilsudski, through a series of years, succeed- 
ed in organizing and drilling a secret Polish 
army of several hundred officers and ten 
thousand men, ready to take the field as 
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quickly as the Lexington and Concord min- 
utemen. These became the nucleus of a 
Polish national army that, from its first 
squad of fourteen men drilled by him per- 
sonally to the present moment, has never 
known or listened to any other “Command- 
ant.” This all but single-handed feat shows 
the same prophetic faith as when the poet 
Krasinski, in 1850, wrote: ‘We shall have 
our Day: if not thanks to the righteous ones, 
(i.e., England and France) then thanks to 
the devils themselves.” 

In the summer of 1914 Josef, at least, had 
no moment of hesitation or doubt. It was 
Russia that held three-fourths of his dis- 
tracted fatherland, had done her worst to 
destroy the intellect, the conscience, the very 
speech of Poland. No doubt this instant 
alignment of himself with Prussia, and so 
against the “righteous ones,” proves him far 
more patriot and soldier than unerring poli- 
tician. But he was quickly and rudely dis- 
illusioned. 

When the mockery of an “independent 
Poland” became evident to all, when the 
Central Powers attempted to absorb the 
whole military manhood of Poland into their 
own armies, Pilsudski protested, argued, 
then defiantly and stubbornly refused—and 
promptly found himself a prisoner in the 
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fortress of Magdeburg, where he remained 
until after the war was over and all the 
Emperors dethroned. 

Then, led by his veterans, the mobs of 
Warsaw and elsewhere disarmed and drove 
out the German garrisons. But there was 
no political organization to govern the long- 
prostrate land. The “Regency” of three, a 
Prince, an Archbishop, and a makeweight, 
had been figureheads only, under Prussian 
dictation. ‘They called a National Conven- 
tion, which was chosen on so democratic a 
basis that it had an unworkable majority of 
illiterate peasants and artisans. It was to sit 
just long enough to adopt a constitution and 
order elections for a real parliament. It is 
sitting still, though in a year and a half it 
has not had intelligent energy enough to pass 
a single law for the relief even of the dis- 
heartened tillers of the soil. It ordained 
itself “all-powerful,” by an act of pure 
usurpation, and ordered the Regency to in- 
stall ‘“‘responsible ministers.” ‘The Prince, 
outlasting his two junior colleagues in power, 
himself obtained, from the no less provisional 
socialist government in Berlin, the release of 
Pilsudski, and, on the “Commandant’s” ar- 
rival in Warsaw on November 10, 1918, the 
Prince promptly handed over to him his pre- 
carious semi-royal position, ‘and thereupon 
with perfect dignity effaced himself.” 

And this, according to the well-informed 
“Liber,” is all the government Poland has 
to-day. The Commandant, an wnconstitu- 
tional king in reality, has conquered, as com- 
mander-in-chief in the field, nearly as much 
new territory as the Allies assigned to Po- 
land proper, calls and dismisses ministers, 
and may at any time, with or without the 
empty form of a plebiscite, imitate the coup 
d’¢tat of Napoleon the Less, or Cromwell’s 
expulsion of the Rump Parliament, and cre- 
ate such machinery as he thinks workable. It 
was aS prime minister under this popular 
idol, and autocratic uncrowned monarch, 
that Paderewski made his brief excursion 
into statesmanship. A close friendship be- 
tween the two great patriots appears to have 
survived that experience. ‘To-day this “man 
en horseback” is naturally the most interest- 
ing and problematic of figures in the grim 
kaleidoscope of European politics. 

“Liber’s” favorite name for him is ‘The 
Sphinx.” “A figure above middle height, 
somewhat bowed earthward already at fifty- 
two, but appearing erect and even taller on 
the rostrum or in the saddle, his hair still 
black, thick, and wiry, eyes deep-set, pierc- 
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ing, unfathomable under shaggy brows.” He 
makes instant and devoted friends of who- 
ever approach him, “chats freely of his gen- 
eral desires, hopes, fears, his resources, and 
the obstacles in his way—but no man hears 
what he intends to do next.” His generals 
are peasants or princes, socialists or conser- 
vatives, all alike devoted to the Command- 
ant; and the whole manhood of Poland, 
from striplings to greybeards, hungry, shiv- 
ering, often ill-armed, are in the field and at 
his command to-day. 

As to the death struggle with Bolshivist 
Russia, however perilous or even disastrous, 
the writer clearly feels it is inevitable. “How 
can one treat with a government which has 
over and over proclaimed, and shown, that it 
never feels itself bound by its own pledges?” 
The best hope of the Poles is said to be the 
definite knowledge that, while they are 
barely able to sustain life, the Moujik is lit- 
erally starving. 

Poland’s own condition seems, even to a 
Frenchman, most pitiful. “For three years and 
a half occupied, ravaged, stripped of every- 
thing removable, not, as with France, over 
less than a tithe, but throughout four-fifths 
of its territory, . . . left naked as an infant 
St. John, penniless, creditless, even the pri- 
vate capital mostly invested in Russia and 
there already ‘Bolshevized,’ all its, railway 
rolling stock carried off to Germany,” and 
so forth. 

The writer evidently expects ‘Josef I” to 
be next monarch of Poland. That a plebis- 
cite, or a parliamentary election when (if 
ever) a constitution shall be adopted, could 
select no other candidate, Pilsudski himself 
has apparently intimated in a franker phrase 
than is his wont: “These gentlemen are 
celebrities, and I am a legend.” ‘The allu- 
sion is to Dmowski and Paderewski. Di- 
rectly interesting, in this longitude, is the 
writer’s remark: “An uncontested campaign, 
carried on with a grand newspaper orchestra, 
and immense capital collected from the 
Poles in America, will amount to nothing.” 
The essayist has made at least intelligible 
the quotation placed approvingly on his first 
page, in which a veteran diplomatist, after 
characterizing, from intimate personal 
knowledge, three unnamed figures that re- 
semble Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Mr. 
Wilson, declares that the leader of the Poles 
combines and betters the qualities of them 


all! The entire paper deserves careful, 
even if independent and _ discriminating, 
perusal, 
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standing of the origin and bearings of 
the present “Aland Question,” so-called, the 
London Review of Reviews summarizes cer- 
tain historical and geographical facts relating 
to Finland and Sweden. The Alands are a 
group of islands projecting from the Fin- 
nish coast into the Gulf of Bothnia. Since 
1581 they have constituted one of the nine 
provinces into which Finland was divided in 
that year. The Alanders are themselves 
Swedo-Finns—for Finland is bi-lingual, be- 
ing partly Swedish and partly Finnish in 
speech—and form a fraction of one-fifteenth 
of the Swedo-Finnish nationality. 

Sweden in 1809 renounced in favor of 
Russia its rights and interests in the Grand 
Duchy of Finland (including, of course, the 


-Alands), which for several centuries had 


been in political association with the King- 
dom of Sweden. After a connection of 
more than a century with Russia Finland 
(including Aland) in 1917 as a result of 
the Russian Revolution, declared its inde- 
pendence. Russia, Sweden, and the west- 
ern powers have since recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Finnish Republic. The 
Aland Deputies concurred in all measures 
connected with Finnish independence. 

The trouble began on Aland in 1917, 
when a revolutionary movement, fostered by 
the Bolshevized Russian soldiery, was sim- 
mering in Finland. A coterie in Aland then 
mooted the idea of secession from Finland, 
but the movement at first met with opposi- 
tion from a number of loyal Alanders who 
felt that it would be baseness to desert the 
Motherland in an hour of peril. In Janu- 
ary, 1918, the Red Insurrection broke out, 
and Finland, without an army or muniments 
of war, applied for assistance to Sweden. 
This was refused, but Sweden, which had 
turned a deaf ear to the appeals of the 
Swedish-speaking population of the Finnish 
mainland, sent a “humanitarian” military 
mission to protect the Swedish-speaking 
population of the Aland Islands, who were, 
however, in less danger from the Russian 
soldiery. The movement on Aland in favor 
of secession to Sweden was now speeded up. 
Germany, it was reported on high Swedish 
authority, had promised Aland to Sweden— 
and at that time no one doubted that Ger- 
many had won the war—and the fate of 
Aland had passed from the hands of Fin- 
land forever. 





THE SWEDISH STEM IN FINLAND 
Sweven: “As this branch is sticking out in my 


? 


direction, I will simply cut it off. 
From Hovuarren (Helsingfors) 


The government of Finland had mean- 
while suppressed the Red Insurrection and 
after a short breathing space had proceeded 
to meet the discontent on Aland by a grant 
eto the inhabitants of a very wide measure 
of local autonomy. An Aland Self-Govern- 
ment Law was passed by the Finnish Diet, 
and came into effect on May 7 of the pres- 
ent year. The law was well received in 
Finland both by the Swedo-Finnish and 
Finnish press, but in Aland it was rejected 
without ceremony by a so-called National 
Assembly, which further expressed the 
opinion that the law was worthless, and that 
it opened the door for the denationalization 
of the population of Aland. The summary 
rejection of the law by the Alanders met 
with general condemnation in the Finnish 
press, and Hufvudstadsbladet, the leading 
Swedish organ in Finland, characterized the 
declaration of the Assembly as “rash, untrue 
and deplorable from every point of view” 
(May 7th). The law gave the fullest 
guarantees for the protection of the Swedo- 
Finnish nationality, culture, and language. 

Meanwhile a delegation from Aland had 
been to Stockholm and had been received 
with flattering attentions by the King of 
Sweden and the Prime Minister. The 
King informed the delegates that he had 
used his influence with England and France 
in favor of the claims of the Alanders, and 
promised that Sweden would continue to 
support the aspirations of the islanders, 
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The visit of the delegates to Stockholm 
was generally deplored in the Finnish ‘press 
as ‘‘a regrettable episode” which it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the existence of 
friendly relations between Sweden and Fin- 
land. 

On their return to Aland, M. Sundblom 
and M. Bjorkman, the principal members of 
the delegation to Stockholm, were arrested 
on May 29 on a charge of treason by order 
of the Finnish Government. ‘This step was 
the occasion of an outcry in the Swedish 
press, and of an exchange of somewhat acrid 
notes between the Swedish and Finnish gov- 
ernments. 

The Swedish case in reference to Aland is 
that the Alanders have made known their 
desire to unite with Sweden in virtue of the 
principle of the self-determination of peo- 
ples. The Swedes profess their own dis- 
interestedness, but give at the same time 
much space in their journals to such mun- 
dane considerations as the strategic value of 
Aland to Sweden. The Finnish press, 


Swedish and Finnish, is unanimous in con- 
testing the right of the Alanders, a frag- 
ment of the Swedish nationality in Finland, 
to secede themselves or to hand over to 
Sweden, in virtue of the principle of self- 
determination, an integral portion of Finnish 
territory which is, moreover, of vital im- 
portance to the defense of the Finnish coasts. 
It is further pointed out that the Alanders, 
having shared in the creation of an inde- 
pendent Finnish Republic, are under legal 
and honorable obligations to assist in the 
maintenance and development of such a 
republic. 

The Swedo-Finns deplore the effects the 
schism of Aland must have on the position 
of the Swedo-Finns in Finland and future 
relations between Finland and Sweden. The 
question of Aland is now to be referred to 
the League of Nations, but many in Fin- 
land, and probably in Sweden also, will re- 
gret that the solution of the question was 
not reached by discussion among the peoples 
concerned. 





THE EXPANSION OF MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY 


HE University of Manchester, Eng., is 
making an appeal for an endowment 
fund of £500,000. ‘This institution, more 
perhaps than other British foundations, 
seems to Americans to approach the type of 





WHITWORTH HALL OF MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
(From a drawing by Hedley Fitton) 





the American university. It has always 
been a democratic institution, and its present 
plans for expansion include enlarged oppor- 
tunities for working people and many prom- 
ising activities which we are accustomed to 
group under the head of “university exten- 
sion.” 

The Chancellor of Manchester University 
is Lord Morley, and one of its leading sup- 
porters is Lord Bryce. It has been suggested 
that Americans interested in education should 
endow a “Lord Bryce Scholarship of Civic 
Sociology” and a “John Morley Scholarship 
of Political Science.” There is a strong de- 
mand for new courses in these subjects. New 
chairs have recently been founded in Psychol- 
ogy, Russian, and Italian, and the University 
is pledged to establish a Chair of Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry. Several other chairs would 
be founded at once, were the funds available. 

The Hon. J. R. Clynes says in the Man- 


chester Guardian: 


The latest decision of the University, to insti- 
tute free: studentships in proportion to the amount 
raised by their present appeal, I welcome as one 
of the most striking steps taken in the whole his- 
tory of English education. 
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THE GERMAN INDEMNITY 


N the Economiste Francais (Paris) for 

July 10, the leading article, by André 
Liesse, editor-in-chief and also member of 
the Institute, gives some valuable facts as to 
the most recent action of the League author- 
ities. The questions of disarmament have 
given place to discussion as to the amount, 
and also the proportional division among the 
Allies, of the German indemnity. At Bou- 
logne, where a mere conference between 
Lloyd George and M. Millerand had at first 
been planned, it was found necessary to in- 
clude all members of the Supreme Council, 
and the Belgian delegates as well. There, 
however, little but the former question, as to 
the gross amount that Germany could pay, 
was seriously debated; and even that was by 
no means settled to the complete satisfaction 
of the delegates. 

It is generally conceded that, at best, the 
sum cannot nearly cover the real losses of the 
Allies caused by the war. This fact makes 
delay the more dangerous, as each country 
will have a lively and growing sense of its 
own real or fancied losses, while the enthusi- 
astic solidarity of all the Allies, felt at the 
moment of victory, must inevitably cool, 
with time and the constant divergence of 
their special interests. 

At the Brussels conference, July 2 and 3, 
a definite understanding was reached as to 
the proportional parts: France is to receive 
52 per cent., England 22 per cent., Belgium 
§ per cent. The shares of the others are not 
stated. 

The representatives of the Allies had just 
met again, at Spa, when the editor wrote, on 
July 5. Germany was pressing for assur- 
ances on two matters, professedly regarded 
by her as vital to recovery of resources to re- 
pay the war-costs: namely, that Upper Si- 
lesia be forbidden to return to political union 
with Poland, and that the latter country be 
required to arrange adequate communica- 
tions across the “corridor” between Ger- 
many proper and isolated East Prussia. But 
these demands are so modest and slight that 
they seem more like a mere camouflage for 
far under-reaching hidden plans, such as an 
understanding with the government of Soviet 
Russia. 

The editor passes to an attempt at esti- 
mating the amount of the needs of France to 
be met properly from this German indem- 
nity. Pensions alone, for soldiers of 1914-18, 
are figured at over three ‘billion francs— 


which the writer assumes will be paid in 
steadily diminishing yearly sums for some- 
thing over a half-century. But one can by 
no means take the relatively small average 
for the whole period as a basis for the im- 
mediate demand on Germany: “Even in 
thirty years, the whole face of present Eu- 
rope may be unrecognizable.” Then, cer- 
tain large outlays, like the restoration of the 
desolated lands and retirement life-pensions, 
must be promptly met. Only by borrowing 
on a great scale can Germany carry this bur- 
den. The restoration-cost for France, alone, 
“should reach twelve milliards tor the current 
year. Furthermore, all depends on the 
amount fixed for the total payment by Ger- 
many, from which France receives a little 
over one-half. 

The writer combats warmly the book by 
J. M. Keynes, on “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace,” which is stigmatized 
as a piece of pro-German special pleading. 
Pilloried especially is the Englishman’s claim 
that, since at most 10 per cent. of France’s 
soil was occupied at all, and barely 4 per 
cent. thoroughly laid waste, the damage 
could not exceed one-twenty-fifth of her 
natural resources. Such a method might be 
as well applied to the crippling of a fly-wheel- 
or of aright arm. The coal and iron of the 
North, alone, are indispensable to the whole 
life of the nation. The loss of industrial 
lives, the breaking up of the homes, the 
habits, the physical and moral energy of the 
survivors, scattered world-wide or trampled 
under the invaders’ feet—who can set down 
in francs? 

The capacity of the Germans to pay 
should, indeed, be considered, even in the 
eventual interest of her creditors. But an 
inventory of her present material possessions 
is no adequate basis for such a calculation. 
None have ever made larger use of credit 
than the Germans. The Allies will them- 
selves loan to Germany, on the security of 
her power of recovery. 


Even in normal times, the real resources of a 
nation can be figured only by wise and practised 
hands. At present such an attempt is merely a 
game of childish combinations, jugglery, without 
scientific meaning. Naturally, this method is 
freely used in Germany itself just now. But let 
us take good care to reckon in among the assets 
the latent productive force which the German 
business men, ever on the quest in other lands, 
know how to exploit masterfully, as every open- 
eyed spectator on the spot can see. 
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FUEL ECONOMIES IN EUROPE 


ONSULAR Clerk B. A. Perkins, sta- 

tioned at Ziirich, relates in Commerce 
Reports (Washington, D. C.) how the Ger- 
mans are endeavoring to solve, in a charac- 
teristically German way, the serious problem 
of eking out their reduced coal resources. 
The production of coal in Germany in 1919 
was 116,500,000 tons, as compared with 
190,000,000 tons in 1913. The production 
of lignite has, however, increased somewhat; 
viz, from 87,000,000 tons in 1913 to 93,- 
000,000 tons in 1919. There is, of course, 
a general shortage of coal throughout Europe, 
so that the steps now being taken in Ger- 
many to cope with the difficulty will be 
watched with intense interest elsewhere. 
Concerning the experiments thus far at- 
tempted, Mr. Perkins writes: 


With the loss of the Saar coal, Germany finds 
that in order to preserve even existing industries 
and to maintain or develop railway transporta- 
tion facilities, it will be necessary to make every 
possible effort toward developing its fuel sup- 
plies, utilizing, so far as possible, the national 
coals. -In the opinion of some of her leading 
engineers this can best be accomplished by sub- 
mitting the bulk of the coal to a special process 
of low-temperature distillation and then using 
the liquid fuel so obtained in Diesel engines to 
secure the bulk of the power required. This 
method would have the additional advantage 
of yielding by-products of great value. 

The development of fuel oil from any available 
resource is of unusual interest at this time on 
account of the world’s relatively slight increase 
in petroleum production with the resulting heavily 
increasing price of such fuel. And it becomes 
all the more a matter of importance because of 
the fact that there is an increasing demand for 
oil consumption in factories, steamers, railways, 
automobiles, etc. 

As a result of a great deal of experimental 
work conducted during the period of blockade 
Germany is now producing a considerable quan- 
tity of liquid fuel and allied products by the low- 
temperature distillation of coal and lignite as 
already indicated. This low-temperature distil- 
lation gives a tar of essentially different com- 
position and properties from the coal tar obtained 
in the ordinary process of coke and gas manu- 
facture. And with the distillation conducted at 
a temperature of 800° F. instead of 1800° F. 
there is a much greater yield of tar, although the 
yield of gas is less. Similar experiments con- 
ducted by an English engineering firm gave the 
following results: Distillation conducted at a tem- 
rerature of. 1800° F. gave for each ton of average 
coal a yield of tar, 12 gallons; gas, 10,400 cubic 
feet at 14 candlepower; ammonium sulphate, 25 
pounds; a residue of coke equaling 66 per cent. 
of the weight of :the coal. The same type of 
experiment conducted at a temperature of 800° F. 
gave a yield of tar, 22 gallons; gas, 5250 cubic 
feet at 19 candlepower; ammonium sulphate, 16 


pounds; a residue of “coalite” (half coke) equal- 
ing 70 per cent. of the weight of the coal.’ 


Increased production of lubricating oils 
is an important consideration. It is esti- 
mated that by distilling coal and lignites, in- 
stead of burning them directly as fuel, Ger- 
many will gain 200,000 tons yearly of oils. 

Mr. Perkins’ report tells also how the 
Swiss are solving their fuel problem, which 
is quite a different one from that existing 
in Germany, for the reason that the amount 
of coal produced in Switzerland is negligible, 
and the country depends upon importations. 
Heretofore her supply of coal has come chiefly 
from Germany. Recently Great Britain and 
the United States have begun to furnish the 
greater part of the coal used in Switzerland. 
There is now an agency: for the purchase 
of coal attached to the Swiss Legation in 
Washington. The total amount obtained 
from abroad is, however, quite inadequate, 
and this situation has led to the expedients 
described below: 


The difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply 
of coal and the high prices paid for what is ob- 
tained have naturally led to the adoption of 
means for its more economical and efficient use. 
Governmental inspection of public and private 
buildings showed that too little attention had 
been given to the selection and installation of 
heating systems,.and that the location of chim- 
neys, fireplaces, etc., was not always well chosen. 
Efforts were made wherever possible. to correct 
this state of affairs. In the case of large dwell- 
ings and apartment houses making use of a cen- 
tral heating system, it was suggested that the 
rooms in more constant use be supplied with 
chimneys and stoves so that in milder weather 
only those rooms need be heated. 

The coal shortage has led to a considerable 
development of hydro-electric power stations. At 
the outbreak of the war the Swiss power stations 
had at their disposal approximately 526,000 horse- 
power yearly average. Despite the unprecedented 
rise in the cost of labor and the materials for 
electrification, the construction of power stations 
goes steadily forward. It is estimated that the 
water power which is immediately available in 
Switzerland is approximately 1,189,000 horse- 
power. It is now seriously proposed to electrify 
the Swiss railway system, a project that would 
require 245,000 horsepower. 

The stress occasioned by the coal famine has 
led to the use of electricity for heating, as well 
as for power and lighting. In particular, elec- 
trically produced heat is now being used on a 
large scale for cooking. Thus, in Zurich a very 
considerable saving of coal was effected by the 
electrification of bakeries. At the present cost 
of coal and wood the hydro-electric plants supply 
the bakeries electricity at a price more favorable 
than that for which coal or wood could be fur- 
nished. 
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ARGENTINA’S PETROLEUM PROBLEM 


CARCITY of oil and constantly increas- 
ing prices ted the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture (ca February 2) to fix prices in 
the Comodoro Rivadavia district. The prices 
and conditions of salé (according to La Re- 
vista de Ecenomia y Finanzas (Buenos 
Aires) were: 


Eighty-five pesos per 1000 kilos—in tank 
wagons, cars, etc. (about 31 cents a gallon). 

Eighty-seven pesos per 1000 kilos—in iron 
drums of not less than 200 or more than 600 
liters capacity. 

Ninety pesos per 1000 kilos—in iron drums as 
above—property of government (about 33 cents 
a gallon). 


Up to March 20 progress in the Como- 
doro Rivadavia field was comparatively 
slight, yet all wells about 600 meters deep 
had struck oil and those of less depth struck 
gas (showing future oil). With the exhaus- 
tion of old wells new ones should have been 
bored to keep up production. This has not 
always been possible in the past few years. 

Lack of oil machinery to-day delays open- 
ing of more wells. Labor trouble has also 
cut down production. At first capital was 
lacking, but that is not true to-day. The 
present machinery is antiquated and badly 
worn. It is suggested that standardized ma- 
chinery be bought and the old used in pio- 
neer oil work throughout the Argentine. The 
inability to buy and get deliveries of new 
machinery is a grave obstacle. 

Well Number Two at Plaza Huincal 
(under Engineer Canepa) was producing 


table issued by the government showed the 
production (in liters) for 1919: 


Liters 

(Raine. SF aia cca'Saieraie Sits Saretualpieioce or 19,300,600 
POUIMED shane ee cacewee wes Hae kere 15,287,530 
WEEROUE ou. oie Claus Deae teres ean wale 16,109,440 
AOREN Be Si ae tanec cia Sinlew od cateiol ce ails Sine a, OS 15,054,510 
RS SEI RI, PEER 15,217,940 
AIO Pra un elciserat ana ouw anna ee? 15,854,420 
BON wait wie we eacoaw evades sudo sae 19,778,120 
Fe EE TN Lee er 9,201,580 
September ...... Bee OCT Ce eee 14,735,100 
CNRCEN ised wwrece v.cemieas ewe ees 19,311,650 
INQUIQUNQBS s oi6. dao cr oie-gc eck wakeaay ees 17,940,790 
WICOCCINMOE 6.0ON A cone 5 oe nexins ewes 10,271,120 

TROGM  L RRs oot As cducawaeeetens 188,062,800 

ROU, BORG) osx cose e ese dnyencetns 197,574,800 


The loss in 1919 was due to strikes. 

It is reported that the Cunard Line is 
considering the taking up of oil concessions 
in the Argentine field, as its vessels will 
shortly be equipped with oil-burning engines, 
following the modern tendency. This com- 
pany already holds United States oil con- 
tracts, but the quantity required has in- 
creased so that other sources of supply are 
necessary. The Aquitania has already be- 
come an oil-burning vessel. 

This information coincides with the for- 
mation at Buenos Aires of a company to ex- 
ploit oil deposits in Argentina. The new 
company is called “La Republica.” It was 
corporated by the national government and 
has a legal domicile in Buenos Aires. Its 
capital is 25,000,000 pesos in shares of 1000 


pesos each. 





2700 liters daily. This field 
promises to equal Comodoro 
Rivadavia, according to En- 
gineer Hermiette (govern- 
ment director of mines). 
Tanks, machinery, etc., have 
been sent to this field and 
the work is being pushed 
forward rapidly. 

Argentine oil production 
is too scanty—to-day the 
world needs oil. The gov- 
ernment has been backward 
in development—strikes 
have needlessly held back 
production. The year 1919 
should have shown a large 
increase over 1918, in view 
of world conditions, yet 














labor troubles decreased 
production. The following 


Sept.—7 


© Morris Rosenfeld 


THE CUNARDER “AQUITANIA” AS AN OIL-BURNER 
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ITALY AND THE PRESENT MENACE OF 
BOLSHEVISM 


N Rivista d’Italia Signor E. Ciccotti char- 

acterizes the present status of Bolshev- 
ism, and notes the danger menacing Italy 
from this evil example. His denunciation of 
Giolitti is in marked contrast to the radical- 
ly different view given by another Italian 
writer and presented elsewhere in this 
number. 

The Entente, or rather certain of the 
powers constituting the Entente, have given 
aid to a movement adverse to the Bolshev- 
ists; but the outcome was not fortunate, 
either because of the inefficacious character 
of the assistance afforded, which lacked pre- 
cision and_timeliness, or else because of the 
faults of generals such as Kolchak, Denikin, 
or Yudenich, who were in turn looked upon 
as incapable or treacherous, or else as them- 
selves victims of the vices and weakness of 
the elements they undertook to lead. 

In any case Bolshevism was not conquered, 
for it has been better able to survive in its 
formal and active political organization than 
in its economic program. Involved in an 
entanglement of misery and disorganization, 
of which it is at once the product and the 
cause, Bolshevism still lives, under the form 
of an oligarchy which strives to maintain it- 
self in power at any cost, and inclines more 
and more toward a militarism, which to-day 
serves as a means to an end, but which to- 
morrow will gain the preponderance and will 
dominate the whole situation. 

But in its very degradation, and indeed 
because of this, Bolshevism will not cease to 
be a peril and will even become a still greater 
one. Having failed in the field of produc- 
tion, for according to common report there 
has been a disastrous falling off in this, Bol- 
shevism seeks to maintain itself by confused 
and convulsive efforts as a political force, 
striving to make itself felt wherever there 
exists discontent or any pretext whatever for 
discontent. 

This Panslavism, Panislamism, national 
and even international antitheses, the high 
cost of living, dissatisfaction, and the wild 
expectations of betterment born of it—all 
these offer a favorable field for the propaga- 
tion of the movement, which in Russia is 
no longer communistic, but rather bureau- 
cratic, and outside of Russia is understood 
by the discontented in the sense of their own 
longings, and has, therefore, become a pow- 


erful element in disunion, disorder, and pa- 
ralysis. Its réle is to foment jealousies be- 
tween the nations, inducing the stronger to 
take advantage of the weakness of their 
neighbors; and meanwhile the League of Na- 
tions, loosely attached to the other conditions 
of the Peace Treaty, and which has lost 
much of its force through an artificial ideal- 
ism, constitutes an indistinct and fluctuating 
background of theories for the welfare of 
mankind. 

No. country has suffered more from this 
state of things than has Italy. Having 
emerged victorious from the war, she could 
have sought to heal the wounds it had in- 
flicted ; but unscrupulous politicians, who had 
at first sought to build their fortunes on a 
defeat, now seek to found them on the suffer- 
ings and troubles left by the war, and en- 
deavor by all possible means to render the 


reorganization of the country impossible, by’ 


spreading disorder and unrest. Instead of 
seeking a remedy in an increased industrial 
activity, in which the whole land would 
gradually and continuously inprove its situa- 
tion, the cure is to be a social upheaval, mod- 
eled as far as may be upon that of Russia, 
of that Russia which has become the type of 
endemic social misery and disorganization. 

What Italy needs to-day is the restoration 
of its finances, and for this the restoration 
of discipline in the nation’s life. The prin- 
ciple of authority has weakened—that prin- 
ciple which must be the foundation of any 
government, autocratic, democratic capitalis- 
tic, or communistic. Without it no national 
life is possible. But to-day, in Italy, obe- 
dience to the laws can be refused with im- 
punity; time-honored functions of social 
order can be arrested; revolution can - be 
preached and organized; all without punish- 
ment, without risk, and almost without 
hindrance. 

The writer of the article, commenting on 
the return of Giolitti to power, asks what 
can be expected of him, in view of his pre- 
vious record, and he declares that the selec- 
tion of him as leader will be only placing 
the wolf in charge of the flock. 

In his article this month Mr. Simonds 
alludes to the inroads of Bolshevism already 
noted among certain Italian groups. It is a 
recognized factor in Europe’s present polit- 
ical crisis. 
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ITALY’S “GRAND OLD MAN” 


HE return to the premiership of the 

great Italian leader, Giolitti, marks a 
distinct reaction against the extreme policy 
advocated in Italy during and after the war. 
A very favorable, indeed we might say an 
enthusiastic, appreciation of Giolitti’s quali- 
ties as a statesman is given by Cesare degli 
Occhi in Rassegna Nazionale. ‘The writer 
sees as the main reason for his restitution to 
power the fact that he is the only Liberal 
leader who was opposed to the war and to 
the policy of the men who favored the war. 
This consistent opposition drew upon him 
the hatred of the war party to such an extent 
that he was even accused of having under- 
mined the loyalty of the Italian army, so that 
the crushing defeat at Caporetto, which 
threatened Italy’s cause with destruction in 
October, 1917, was asserted to have been 
due to his machinations, 

It can be said of Giolitti that he did not 
wish to subject Italy to the horrors of war, 
and that he saw no good reason for her en- 
tering the dreadful conflict at the time, in 
view of her insufficient resources and of the 
guarantees that had been offered by Austria. 
Thus his opposition to the war in 1915 was 
due to reasons principally, perhaps exclusive- 
ly, concerning Italy. Later, when he saw 
the reign of destruction and death in every 
land, including the one dearest to him, he 
realized that a rapid conclusion of the war 
had become essential both for the nation and 
for humanity; he realized that the establish- 
ment of guarantees against a recurrence of 
the evils secretly prepared in diplomatic and 
military circles was a duty for all thinking 
and conscientious men. If, therefore, Giol- 
litti’s patriotism made him an opponent of 
tlhe war, his love of peace caused him to be- 
come an internationalist. 

He could not be called a germanophile. 
Had he been one he would have expressed 
the conviction that Italy should stand by her 
old allies. Neither was he a francophile, for 
in that case he would not have had such a 
lively sense of the consequences resulting for 
Italy from an intervention that violated her 
whole foreign policy, and proclaimed her ad- 
hesion to the Triple Alliance as not only 
foolish, but even sinful, although this adhe- 
sion had never been seriously opposed, even 
by those who took the power into their hands 
in 1915. He was not against France, but 
for Italy. It is precisely on account of his 
attitude in the critical days of May, 1915, 

















GIOVANNI GIOLITTI, PREMIER OF ITALY 


(Signor Giolitti was born in 1843. After having served 
for some time in the Chamber of Deputies he became in 
1889 Minister of the Treasury, and in the following year 
Minister of Finance, but his policy of extreme economy 
soon brought about his resignation. He became Presi- 
dent of the Ministry in 1892, but was compelled to re- 
sign in the following year. He was Minister of the 
Interior in 1901, resigned in 1903, and in October of 
that year formed a Ministry of his own. He resigned 
in 1905, but was again Premier from 1906 to 1909. He 
was again in office from 1911 to 1914) 


before Italy’s declaration of war against 
Germany, that Giolitti’s return to power is 
appreciated in France and in England, and 
wheresoever the belief prevails that a states- 
man whose policy has been coherent and con- 
sistent is better worthy of trust than an 
intriguer who passes from one camp into 
another, regardless of alliances or of plighted 
faith, In 1915 his first and only thought 
was to serve Italy, and to-day he is ready to 
bring his country the help of his high moral 
character and his political insight, matured 
and deepened during his prolonged retire- 
ment. 

The writer terms Giolitti Italy’s “Grand 
Old Man’’, who sees things only in their 
eternal aspects. His personal downfall would 
have no terrors for him, and in case this 
should become imminent there is no danger 
that he would seek to prepare by intrigues 
for a return to office. 
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ITALY’S DISILLUSIONMENT 


HE paper by M. and D. Mirtil, in the 

Mercure de France of July \st, deserves 
close study on several sides. With frank- 
ness, and yet with tact, the recent causes of 
irritation between France and Italy are dis- 
cussed; the larger underlying community of 
interests is duly emphasized ; the chief blame 
for present discomforts that are avoidable is 
shifted to the shoulders of the other pair of 
leading allies in the great war, England and 
our own country—and yet there is no word 
of denunciation for anyone. Furthermore, 
the French style is faultlessly limpid and en- 
joyable, and the unity of a graceful essay 
binds up the multifarious detail and actually 
makes it easy reading. 

Italy is so generally and so profoundly em- 
bittered that there must be some adequate 
reason, and even some justification. Of 
course it is useless, there as elsewhere, to 
repine over the bygone and partly mythical 
pre-war times, when a workman on 5 lire 
(90 cents) a day brought up a happy family 
and was on the lookout for good invest- 
ments! But now it is really difficult for him 
even to earn his Polenta. And the rich can 
hardly find butter, cheese, or even real 
Chianti, at any price. Coal is all but un- 
heard-of, and Italy is not all sun-warmed, 
like Naples or Rome. Many a little high- 
perched town in the Alps, the Apennines, 
even on Calabrian hilltops, is shivering as 
well as hungry! Here the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations of mines and factories are most 
frankly condemned for their niggardly send- 
ings of coal. ‘What good can Trieste and 
Trent do us, if our factories are idle and we 
are starving?” says Italy. But it is also said: 
“You French took the Saar valley, clearly 
German territory, not to mention. recovering 
all that was your own. If Alsace were de- 
nied you, the war would be renewed. But 
we are warned off from Fiume.”’ 

Against France in particular, however, the 
great grievance is—Fiume. Even _ before 
D’Annunzio’s adventure, the Latin troops 
had clashed there. Since the native ladies 
favored their Italian kin, the French officers 
escorted into the city Slavic maids and ma- 
trons from the villages, with Croatian rib- 
bons on their breasts. Though Croatia and 
Serbia now form one kingdom of allies, the 
memories of ‘atrocities in the Lombardy cam- 
paigns make the Croats themselves still as 
hateful to all Italians as the Brandenbergers 
are to the widows and orphans of France. 


Incidentally the writers bring out clearly 
the all but unanimous kindly feeling in the 
whole peninsula toward D’Annunzio. He 
recalls, for them, the first Garibaldi, who, 
though a sort of glorified condottiere or buc- 
caneer, won for the house of Savoy nearly 
half their kingdom. D’Annunzio may be 
thwarted; he will never be punished. Such 
at least is the implication. 

Another digression, touching lightly on 
the delicate problem whether French or Eng- 
lish should cede to Italy a port on the Red 
Sea through which she may meddle in the 
affairs of Abyssinia, brings out more clearly 
certain grievances in Tunis. Of all the old 
Barbary States Tunis is nearest to Italy, 
which, however, intrenched in Tripoli, has 
perhaps forgiven the French conquest and 
“Regency” in Tunis. But Italians are very 
numerous there—not mere laborers, but mer- 
chants, great landholders, and educated pro- 
fessional men. And ‘France, it seems, has 
tried, like Russia in Poland, to discourage 
the use of any language or culture but her 
own. No new Italian schools may be opened. 
No physician may practise without a French 
diploma. 

Yet even from this just grievance the 
writers return to Fiume. ‘That city ‘was 
not promised to Italy at the London confer- 
ence of 1915. It was never claimed at all 
by the Irredentists. But it is now enthusi- 
astically Italian in its desires. The nation 
has set its heart on it. The new rule of free 
choice by each distinct unit is invoked. And 
here, as often, the attentive reader almost 
hears an illustrious cis-Atlantic name not 
once printed on these pages. Some of the 
President’s warmest admirers wonder if his 
dictation as to Fiume’s fate is his most serions 
error in European affairs. 

The close is in the best Parisian taste: 


No separate interests alienate France and Italy. 
Both issue from the war full of glory; but the 
disaster is so great that no material advantage 
can heal their wounds. “No more flowers, but 
actions!” our neighbors cry. Our diplomatists 
and governments must see to that. The two peo- 
ples must support each other’s claims, and we 
French never must forget that in 1915, when 
Russia fell back in Galicia, our neighbors 
promptly and nobly flung their sword into the 
balance. Italy scorned the shameful profits of 
neutrality. She answered the call of blood, and 
her own blood has flowed. Thanks to her, a 
million Austro-Hungarians were withdrawn from 
the trenches of Lorraine and Champagne. That 
event must assure our eternal gratitude. 
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THE SOLID SOUTH: STRENGTH OR 
WEAKNESS? 


N a recent letter to the editor of the Jack- 

son (Miss.) Clarion, Mr. Alfred Stofer 
emphasizes the paradox of ‘“‘a Solid South.” 
He says: 


The South, as you know, and as I know, and 
as the politicians of both the great parties know, 
will support any ticket that is nominated at San 
Francisco. Just label it “Democratic” and the 
electoral vote of the following States will un- 
doubtedly be cast for the two candidates trotted 
out at a national convention: Virginia, North 
Carolina, George, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Ark- 
ansas, and Kentucky. In spite of the fact that 
the “Blue Grass” State now has a Republican 
governor who was elected by 40,000 majority, 
local issues being responsible for that result. 


. Apparently taking its cue from this letter, 
the Southern Review (Asheville, North 
Carolina) has sought the opinions of news- 
paper editors and other persons familiar 
with conditions in the South on the question 
of whether the system of single-party control 
is as a whole advantageous to the States 
within its grasp. 

Most of the contributors to this sympo- 
sium take the ground that, whether for good 
or ill, the Solid South is a necessity for se- 
curing the dominance of the white race. As 
Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
puts it: 


There is no use discussing whether the solid 
South is a good thing or a bad one. It has 
probably elements of both strength and weakness. 
It is simply a necessity now and will remain 
for some time to come a necessity for the security 


of the white man’s civilization and social life 
and of the code of ethics on which they rest. 


Doctor Charles W. Dabney, former presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati and of 
the University of Tennessee, takes issue with 
those who believe that the Solid South is 
necessary because of the negro. Following 
are his reasons for seeing in the continued 
existence of the Solid South a source of 
actual weakness: 


With the establishment of the rights of the 
States and with the passing of the fear of negro 
domination, the chief incentive, the imperative 
need of a “Solid South” was removed forever. 
The work of the “Solid South” clears the way for 
independent political action by the men of the 
South. It is a great thing to set men’s minds 
free, and it would be a good thing to have two 
strong parties in every Southern State. The 
solidarity of the South, with its one-party sys- 
tem, has made her citizens politically inefficient. 
The long preponderance of the one party has 
made it intolerant, while the other party has been 
reduced to an organization of office-seekers, which 
never comes to life until time for a Presidential 
nomination, when it sweeps together its ignorant 
understrappers and sells them to the highest bid- 
ber in the convention. The South has thus not 
only lost much of its constructive influence in 
national affairs, but is in danger of losing the 
political ability for which its sons were famed in 
the past. Now that the way is open to do so, the 
men of the South should strike for freedom from 
the political rings and bosses which has selfishly 
gripped the political life of the section. What we 
hope to see is, not partisan advangtage for either 
of the great political parties, ‘but independent 
thinking and action by the voters of the South. 
For this is the only way to develop a free and 
efficient government. 





A NEW PAN-AMERICAN RAILROAD 
ROUTE 


ORE than thirty years ago the Inter- 

continental Railway Commission laid 
out a route for a proposed Pan-American 
railroad, running through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America to the Isthmus of Panama and 
thence along the west coast of South America 
and across the Andes to the Argentine. In 
Mexico and Guatemala a few short links of 
this intercontinental line have been built, but 
in South America practically nothing has 
been done. Now comes an Argentine engi- 
neer, Sefior Briano, with a plan to run the 


railway through the heart of the South 
American Continent, instead of along the 
western coast, and through much territory of 
which comparatively little is known. As 
given in La Nacion, of Buenos Aires, this is 
the outline of the new route: 

Having crossed the mountain range of Darien, 
the line would continue to Puerto Wilches on the 
Magdalena (in Colombia) and then over the 
Great Northern Central Railway to Bucara- 
manga, then turning southwest to join at Tipar- 
quira with the branch to Bogota. From this cap- 
ital the line would run through the plains of 
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turn south through the city of 
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Matto Grosso, continuing then 
through Bolivian territory. 

The proposed line would cross 
the following rivers, which are 


oO navigable for steam vessels and 


c are so many natural tributaries 
¢ of the Pan-American railway, 
ao, also receiving products trans- 
ported by the railway to cheapen 
t the cost of their transport to 
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PARA foreign markets: Yutahy, navy- 


igable for 800 kilometers; 
Yurua, the Teffe, Catua, Coary, 
Purus, navigable for 2600 kilo- 
meters to the cataracts of Hy- 
utanahan, the Madeira, which 
constitutes a river way of 
oa 6600 kilometers clear to the 
mouth of the Amazon, being 
q formed by the rivers Beni, Mar- 
mora and Madre de Dios and 
ly 
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2 has a, width of 1980 meters and 

is 22 meters deep. 

eh gion Bolivia would have to build 
LF rot the Pan-American line only 
go from the border of Brazil to 
Ye Paraguay, following the six- 


. tieth meridian, more or less, and 
t it would join up with the pro- 
posed line running from Sucre 
to Puerto Suarez or Corumba, 
passing through Santa Clara. 
The branch from Sucre to the 
Pan-American would have a 
length of about 600 kilometers, 
and from there to Puerto Suarez 
or Corumba is 300 kilometers. 
Thus the Bolivian lines would 
be linked up with those of 
Brazil. 
After crossing the eastern sec- 
tion of Bolivia from north to 
south the line would turn south- 











Caqueta and of the Meta soon crossing the river 
of that name. 

Leaving Colombia the line would cross the ex- 
treme east of Peru, reaching the port of Taba- 
tinga on the Amazon. From Tabatinga the 
Pan-American road would continue, using 
the highest ground of the great basin to 
reach the port of San Antonio on the Madeira 
River, where it would join up with the Madeira- 
to-Marmora line, the great step forward in the 
immensities of those unexplored regions, whose 
length is 364 kilometers. This line, by way of the 
Pan-American, would be united with the 30,101 
kilometers which make up the railway system of 
Brazil by means of the line already constructed 
between Corumba and Sao Paulo, ending its lack 
of communication and isolation. 

From San Antenio on the Madeira, the Pan- 
American Railway would continue southeastward 
through the western plains of the central mass of 
Brazil which are 800 meters above sea level 
until it reached the neighborhood of the sixtieth 
meridian west of Greenwich, where it would 


east, following the Paraguay to 


OLD AND NEW ROUTES OF THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILROAD th alin’  Sinshen The 
(Line marked 1 is old route; the new suggestion is line marked 2) . a 


length of this line is approxi- 
mately 480 kilometers and so 
situated that it would serve the whole interior of 
Paraguay and would promote the development 
and growth of its various regions. 

In our own country [Argentina] it would only 
be necessary to construct a line 300 meters long 
to supply the terminus to the great Pan-American 
railway, which, starting from Pilcomayo, would 
end at Avia-Teray, a station on the line from 
Resistencia to Meta. ‘This new line would cross 
the territory of Formosa, joining at kilometers 
297 with the line from Formosa to Embarcacion 
and along the Chaco territory. It would favor a 
considerable growth of those rich territories 
which suffer from difficulties and inconveniences 
due to lack of means of communication. The 
system of 3455 kilometers of Uruguay would thus 
be joined with the Pan-American railway and 
with the lines of Paraguay and Brazil. 

Chile would be linked up by means of the line 
that Bolivia should construct with this object 
passing through Cochabamba, or Sucre and Santa 
Cruz; through Argentine lines using the Trans- 
andine line and through the lines of Peru. 


— 
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THE AWAKENING OF LATIN AMERICA 


OW important a role Latin America 

plays in the industrial and economic 
life of the world since the Great War is 
forcibly and convincingly stated in the Revue 
Mondiale (Paris), by G. Saint-Aubin. 
What he particularly emphasizes is the 
French lack of energy and enterprise in get- 
ting in touch with the Latin-American Re- 
publics—a field so rich and promising in the 
restoration of their stricken country. 

One of the consequences of the war, the 
writer says, will undoubtedly be the resur- 
rection of Latin America. Almost a negli- 
gible quantity before 1914, it challenges the 
attention of the world more and more in be- 
coming one of the most important factors in 
the resumption of normal conditions. And 
already a feverish activity characterizes the 
commercial and industrial life of all the re- 
publics which the Old World, and the 
United States as well, persistently treated as 
negligible nations. A twofold activity is 
noticeable among them—one tending to free 
them from dependence upon other countries 
by commercial interchange among them- 
selves; the other, an effort to conquer a 
world position in production and interna- 
tional commerce by exporting their products 
to the Old World and to the United States 
of North America. 

What we behold in this connection is as 
varied as it is impressive. Peru sends her 
ships to Panama and even to the United 
States. Brazil is notably extending he: rela- 
tions with the latter. Chile has penetrated 
to the Pacific and established regular connec- 
tions with North American ports. Venezuela 
has accomplished the same with Sweden. 
And what shall we say of Argentina, whose 
exports go into all the countries of the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres? Despite 
the dearth of merchant vessels, all the na- 
tions of Europe vie with one another to 
extend their commercial relations with that 
republic. 

The present scarcity of coal and wood 
calls attention in the first place to the forest 
wealth of southern America, The half of 
Paraguay is covered by vast forests, mostly 
of very hard woods which would be of ines- 
timable service in reconstructing the devas- 
tated countries of Europe, not to mention 
other industrial uses, 

Petroleum, which is being more and more 
substituted for coal, is found in abundance in 
Mexico, While its production in the United 


States has diminished in most disquieting 
proportions, all hope is fixed upon the Mexi- 
can pits, whose number is daily increasing. 
We must bear in mind that the United States 
will in future be obliged to import nearly 80 
per cent. of that production to supply its 
normal needs. But the inexhaustible re- 
sources of Mexico could take the place of the 
American loss. Experts calculate that it will 
be able to furnish the world with about a 
million barrels a year. At present it pro- 
duces only one-tenth of its capacity, owing 
to the disturbed state of the country. Bolivia, 
too, promises to become a most important 
center of ‘petroleum production. Near the 
equatorial frontier rich strata have been dis- 
covered which the government is striving to 
nationalize in order to withdraw them from” 
the grasp of the powerful petroleum com- 
panies of the United States and other coun- 
tries. 

Coal, which is becoming increasingly rafe 
in Europe, is most abundant in southern 
Argentina and Chile; in the latter the annual 
product amounts to many million tons, Lack 
of capital has hitherto prevented a greater 
output, but the financial activity already dis- 
played in Chile by international capitalists 
will result in multiplying tenfold the indus- 
trial and mining productivity of all the South 
American republics. 

Remember, above all, that it is Latin 
America that is actually supplying most of 
the sugar consumed in Europe. The govern- 
ment of Argentina by a decree of August, 
1919, prohibited its export, but it has been 
steadily continued, and Peru seconds her in 
that line. In this connection, we must sig- 
nalize the activity of Cuba. Its production 
of sugar has doubled in the last decade, and 
it is hoped that it will soon attain six mil- 
lion tons yearly. 

A number of other products of prime im- 
portance for Europe are to be found in the 
American republics. Let us note here the 
famous nitrates of Chile, which have already 
rendered inestimable service to world agri- 
culture. Argentina exports flax in great 
quantities; thus in 1919 it exported over 
830,000 tons. Estimating the average price 
of a ton at $300 Argentina will have collect- 
ed 250,000,000 pesos under that one head! 
The peso, which was worth only about 2.20 
francs before the war, is worth over 5 francs 
to-day. One can thus readily realize the 
wealth of resources of that country and how 
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its economic and financial situation may be- 
come more and more flourishing. 

Then there is cotton, with which the 
American republics can supply Europe; that 
of Argentina and Peru is of quite remarkable 
quality, rivaling the cotton of Egypt. Ger- 
many has been the principal purchaser of late, 
importing over 700,000 bales, while France 
has bought only 85,000. 

Turning now to the foodstuffs, primarily 
wheat, meat, fats, we can realize to what an 
extent the provisioning of the Old World 
depends upon Central and South America. 
An exceptional animation, therefore, is no- 
ticeable in all the ports of the Latin republics. 
All the nations of the Old World, as well as 
the United States, are striving to enlarge 
their base of operations, and are sending, 
along with their capital, their men of affairs. 
International diplomacy, consequently, fills 
an imposing role—to create commercial rela- 
tions of increasing magnitude upon a basis of 
political amity. The United States signal- 
izes itself particularly in that respect, for its 
statesmen, in accord with its men of affairs, 
are aiming at the triumph of Pan-American- 
ism. 
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One cannot, the writer comments, suffi- 
ciently deplore French policy and diplomacy 
in regard to those republics, so desirous to get 
in close touch with France, which attracts 
them by its form of civilization and the sym- 
pathy they have long felt for it. 


Thus our diplomatic ineptitude since the armis- 
tice has diminished the sympathy and admiration 
which Brazil has always cherished for France. 
We allow the Germanophile element to get the 
upper hand, to wage an underhand war with us, 
which will result in detaching from us friends of 
long standing, who could to-day render such 
great service to France in her desolation and 
misery. 

We must at all costs turn our attention to 
our commercial relations with the Latin Re- 
publics. . The essential thing in this con- 
nection is the organization of a regular service 
between the French ports and the Pacific coast 
of South America. Starting from that basis, from 
which we would be able to renew and fortify 
the former ties of friendship, we would gradually 
create bonds of fraternal solidarity between 
France and Latin America. We could thereby 
find in the first place the most efficacious means 
of diminishing the high cost of living, of. restor- 
ing our material prosperity, which would, more- 
over, be strengthened by the influence of French 
thought among the peoples who were always 
particularly dear to us. 





THE PANAMA CANAL UP TO DATE 


AS the Panama Canal ‘made good’? 

Six years have now passed since the 
Canal was opened to the commerce of the 
world. A sufficient fund of experience has, 
therefore, accumulated to enable us to de- 
termine whether the famous waterway is 
realizing the rosy predictions that (along 
with some gloomy ones) attended its inau- 
guration, A timely résumé of the first five 
years of the operation of the Canal is pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert M. Brown in the 
Geographical Review (New York). Mr. 
Brown’s verdict is distinctly favorable. He 
reminds us that the Canal was opened for 
traffic just after the world war began, but, 
in spite of the falling off in commerce due 
to that conflict, it became a paying invest- 
ment from the standpoint of actual earnings 
before the armistice was signed. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the revenue 
earned was for the first time in excess of the 
expenses, leaving a balance in favor of the 
Canal management of $697,556.23. During 
the next fiscal year the net profits amounted 
to $241,822.21. The writer says further: 


Another phase of the canal question which is 
most amazing is the transformation of the zone 
from a pestilential area of difficult and dangerous 
travel to a land where the death rate is less than 
that of some of our large cities, as well as to a 
land of well-paved roads and bountiful crops. 
Some of these results have been beyond the 
dreams of the most sanguine adherents of canal 
construction, and the history of the last few 
years during which the United States has been 
in charge of the Canal Zone is a record of re- 
markable achievements. 

Mr. Brown sets forth in considerable de- 
tail the present and prospective performance 
of Gatun Lake, the great reservoir which 
supplies water for working the locks, as well 
as for running the hydro-electric generating 
plant. The maximum level of this lake is 
eighty-seven feet above sea-level, and prac- 
tically all water above eighty feet is avail- 
able for use. It was estimated that the avail- 
able water not used during the dry season of 
1918 was sufficient to provide for fifteen 
complete lockages a day, instead of the daily 
average of six and one-half actually made. 
It is believed that by conserving the amount 
of water furnished to the hydro-electric 
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VIEW OF THE PORT OF CRISTOBAL, PANAMA CANAL, WHICH IS SOON TO BE ONE OF THE BUSIEST PORTS IN THE 
NEW WORLD 


(Already from ten to fifteen steamers enter this port every day) 


plant, the upper limit of lockages might be 
increased to thirty-six a day. Increase in 
trafic may eventually make it necessary to 
use the auxiliary steam plant instead of the 
hydro-electric plant during the period of 
minimum rainfall, or else a way will be 
found to impound more of the water of the 
rainy season which is now lost by spillway 
discharges. 


During the year ending June 30, 1919, about 
40 per cent. of the total number of vessels pass- 
ing through the canal were from the United 
States; 30 per cent. were British; 6 per cent. 
Norwegian; 5 per cent. French; and 4.5 per 
cent. Chilean; the rest were mainly Japanese, 
Danish, and Peruvian. The gross tonnage was 
7,876,703. For 1914 the gross tonnage passing 
through the Suez Canal was 26,866,340. 


SLIDES 

The canal up to July 1, 1919, has been closed 
by obstructions due to slides 242 days out of a 
possible 1537 days. Of this time 210 days were 
a consecutive period, lasting from September 18, 
1915, to April 15, 1916. Of the entire length of 
the canal, about 35 miles between mean tide 
levels, only the portion between the Pedro Miguel 
locks, the highest on the Pacific side, and Bas 
Obispo, near Gatun Lake, is subject to slides. 
This cut across the highest part of the Isthmus, 
formerly called Culebra Cut and now officially 
called the Gaillard Cut after the late David 
Du Bose Gaillard, one of the leading engineers 
of the canal, passes through rock 834 miles; and 
of the Gaillard Cut only about 2800 feet at 
Culebra Hili and 2000 feet at Cucaracha Hill 
have been troublesome slide locations. Two and 
one-half per cent. of the entire length of the 
canal, therefore, or about 10 per cent. of the 
Gaillard Cut, constitutes the length affected by 
slides. 

At the end of the next fiscal year, June 36, 
‘1917, in summing up the report on slides, it is 
found that the Cucaracha siide became active 
late in August, 1916, and traffic was suspended 
through the canal for a period of eight days end- 
ing September 7; and that the Culebra slide was 
fairly active during the year, but was not suffi- 


ciently so to close the canal, except for two days, 
January 10 and 11, 1917. 

At the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, the Cucaracha slide is reported to have 
been at no time a menace to navigation, and the 
Culebra slide, although it continued its action, 
did not at any time close the channel or delay 
shipping. There is a promise of making this 
district permanently free from slides by a small 
(in comparison with what has been removed) 
additional amount of earth removal. During this 
year another unstable region near West Culebra 
menaced navigation, but the trouble was dis- 
covered and remedied before becoming serious. 
No “difficulty in maintaining full width and 
depth of the channel in the Culebra slide region” 
is the report for the year ending June 30, 1919. 

In concluding this survey of the slides, it is 
safe to assert that accidents to the canal from 
this cause may be confidently expected to be fewer 
and fewer. It would be fortunate, indeed, if no 
further blockage of the waterway by slides were 
to be recorded; but this is perhaps too much to 
hope for. The canal is not yet out of danger 
from this cause of obstruction, but it is apparently 
out of danger of a prolonged period of closing. 


EARTHQUAKES 


The entire Isthmus is in an area subject to 
seismic disturbances, and the threat of a severe 
earthquake hangs over the whole Canal Zone. 
It is impossible to forecast the expectable damage 
in case of a severe earth shake. The records 
during the last few years demonstrate little more 
than the fact that earth shakes are common. 


The marvelous transformation wrought in 
health conditions on the Isthmus under’ the 
American régime is a matter of familiar his- 
tory. On the present sanitary situation the 
writer says: 


The labor expended in accomplishing this won- 
derful result has been large, and it is only 
maintained by vigilance and untiring care. Dur- 
ing 1918, for instance, bubonic plague raged along 
the South American coast from Valparaiso north- 
ward; yellow fever was spreading through 
Guayaquil and the surrounding country; small- 
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LIFTING A MOTORBOAT FROM LOCK TO LOCK BY 
DERRICKS 


(It is a waste of power to operate the locks themselves 
for small boats) 


pox broke out in Bluefields, Nicaragua, and in 
Cartagena, Colombia; and the plague was ram- 
pant in Venezuela. All these places were points 
of call for vessels bound through the canal, yet 
no case of plague, smallpox, or yellow fever was 


reported in the Canal Zone. ‘The quarantine 
stations protecting the entrances to the canal are 


sufficient safeguards against all these conditions. | 


The tables of quarantine service show for the 
ports of Panama and Colon for 1919 that 174,194 
persons were inspected, 6882 persons vaccinated, 
and 17,254 persons held in quarantine. The con- 
clusion of the matter appears to be that there is 
some danger of contracting disease in the pas- 
sages to the canal (increasing in proportion to 
the number of calls the vessel makes) and that 
there is very little danger from contagious dis- 
eases in the canal district. It is an evidence of 
the efficiency of this service that the influenza, 
which swept the world during the last months of 
1918, was little felt in the Canal Zone; this was 
due probably to the special quarantine against 
influenza. 

With the eradication of the dreaded tropical 
diseases from the Isthmus, the Canal Zone and 
its neighborhood should attract settlers; par- 
ticularly as the opportunities for raising tropical 
products appear alluring. During 1917 Panama 
City alone exported bananas to the value of two 
and a half million dollars; coconuts to the 
value of three-fourths of a million; balata, half 
a million; hides, a third of a million; and many 
other native products in smaller values. 





THE “RESOLOUTE'S” SKIPPER 


EADERS of the newspaper accounts of 
the international yacht races, sailed off 
Sandy Hook in July, may have been more or 
less impressed by the name of the American 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


defender’s skipper, but probably few realized 
that the Charles Francis Adams whose skill 
and seamanship decided that the America’s 
Cup should be retained on this side of the 
Atlantic is the great-great-grandson of one 
President and the great-grandson of another. 

In an editorial tribute to this scion of the 
Adams tribe the New York Times directs 
attention to the fact that he is the first of his 
line to become active in the Wall Street of 
Boston, i. e., State Street. Not only is he 
Treasurer of the Corporation of Harvard 
University, but he is at present a director of 
more than fifty corporations, and, according 
to the Times, “he has the art of making 
money as thoroughly as that of making sail.” 

Mr. Adams is the son of that John 
Quincy Adams who was one of the sons of 
the elder Charles Francis, Minister to Eng- 
land in our Civil War. Concerning John 
Quincy II., the Times remarks: 


He might have been Secretary of the Navy in 
Mr. Cleveland’s second term, but he hated office. 
To undoubted talents he added a quality in which 
the Adams family has been thought to be de- 
ficient, the art of making himself agreeable and 
popular even among his political opponents. So, 
by his own whim or wisdom, the modern Adams 
best equipped for public life missed more than 
a local fame. He, too, was a yachtman; and 
he used to lacerate the feelings of the primitive 
Quincy of fifty years ago by sailing on Sundays, 
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FIVE MEN EQUIPPED WITH OXYGEN BREATHING APPARATUS AND HOLDING A LIFE LINE ENTERING A MINE 


PEACE-TIME PROTECTION AGAINST 
POISONOUS GASES 


PROBLEM with which our army had 

to deal during the world war was one 
that perennially confronts a large part of the 
population in time of peace, and the civilian 
aspects of the problem are more complex than 
the military. The number of poisonous gases 
used by the Germans was_small compared 
with the number of those that constitute 
sources of more or less serious danger in a 
multitude of industries. It is fitting that the 
experts of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, who devoted their talents during the 
war to the designing of gas-masks for the 
soldiers, should now be engaged in problems 
of gas defense in behalf of industrial workers. 
Such problems absorb much of the energy of 
the Bureau’s experiment station in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Two articles on the work that the Bureau 
of Mines is doing in this line have appeared 
in the Scientific American; one last October, 
and the other, by S. H. Katz, in a current is- 
sue. Mr. Katz is a chemist connected with 
the work in question. 

The gas-mask, itself, has found a great 
variety of peace-time uses. The earlier ar- 
ticle above mentioned says: 


Examples of such uses are in cleaning out the 
Gay-Lussac towers, niter-pots and chambers of 


sulfuric acid plants. Good protection, it has 
been found, is also given workmen by the masks 
against the oxides of nitrogen and sulfur dioxide, 
and they have proven very useful in pyrite smelt- 
ing and roasting operations. A large industrial 
demand for the gas masks has emanated from 
the workers in plants using chlorine and chloride 
of lime, as for example factories using bleaching 
material, pulp and paper factories, chlorination 
operations, and water purifications. There have 
also been numerous inquiries from workmen and 
employers regarding the use of army gas masks 
for protection against various organic vapors. 
Trial has proven the mask useful in those cases 
in which the fluid did not have excessively’ high 
vapor pressure. Successful test was made by 
the workers at a by-product coke plant, in en- 
tering a large benzol washer immediately after 
it had been emptied. Workers in rubber fac- 
tories have used the mask with effect against 
such volatile solvents as carbon disulfide, carbon 
tetrachloride, and sulfur chloride.” Manw uses of 
this nature could be cited. 

But the largest demand so far for army gas 
masks has arisen from city fire departments. 
The need of a simple smoke-filter has been a 
long-felt one in fighting fires. Many experi- 
ments have shown that the gas mask is an ef- 
fective smoke protector. Unfortunately it is not 
operative against the carbon monoxide met some- 
times in fires. On the whole, however, it has 
been shown to be very useful for protection from 
smoke and chemical fumes alone. 

Railroad engineers and firemen, in passing 
through long smoke- and gas-filled tunnels, have 
frequently felt the need of protection; and re- 
cent experiments by some of them with army gas 
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masks have demonstrated that they fill the bill 
satisfactorily. 

The regular army gas-mask was designed 
for giving protection against the various 
gases used in warfare, and maximum protec- 
tion against individual gases was naturally 
sacrificed to general protection against a 
large number. In developing masks for in- 
dustrial use, they have, as a rule, been de- 
signed to deal with the particular kinds of 
dangerous gas found in each industry. One 
of the most successful and widely used is the 
modification of the army mask designed for 
protecting from ammonia fumes. Ammonia 
refrigerating plants are very numerous, and 
in such establishments leaks are of common 
occurrence. 

On the whole, the army gas mask, now that 
its service in war is done, is rapidly finding its 
proper place in the industries. It has not yet 
met all the requirements, especially in cases 
where the workmen must wear it for long periods 
of time; experience has shown that they simply 
will not keep any kind of a mask on continuously 
if they can possibly get along without it. But 
for short periods and in emergencies it has 
proven very useful, and there is every indication, 
now that its possibilities are generally understood, 
that much improvement in design for industrial 
use may be expected. 

The development of oxygen-breathing ap- 
paratus was an important part of the ex- 
perimental work of the Bureau of Mines 
long before the war, and this work is being 
continued. Recently attention has been de- 
voted to making the materials of breathing- 
bags impermeable to gasoline vapors and 
other vapors and gases. 

The Bureau is much interested, at present, 
in the novel idea of using strong smells to 
warn miners of dangerous conditions in a 
mine. Mr. Katz writes: 


At the mine of the Butte and Superior Mining 
Company, Butte, Montana, the idea was conceived 
of putting an odorous substance in the intake of 
an air compressor to force the odor through the 
air pipes into all parts of a mine. The odor 
when noticed by miners would serve as a warn- 
ing to leave the mine when danger arose. It was 
found that only a few minutes were needed for 
the wery disagreeable odor of valeric acid to 
pass with the compressed air to all parts of the 
mine. Mining engineers of the Bureau of Mines 
became interested in this method of warning by 
odors and at their suggestion an investigation of 
stenches for use as mine warnings was under- 
taken at the industrial gas laboratory. Tests 
were made on twenty-four different stenches and 
odors with an apparatus devised for smelling the 
intensities of odors of chemicals at different con- 
centrations in air. Five different degrees of in- 
tensity were adopted, designated as (1) detect- 
able, (2) faint, (3) quite noticeable, (4) strong, 
(5) very strong. The intensity of odor at any 
concentration as measured, of course, depended 
on the sensibility and judgment of the operator, 
but the method proved quite satisfactory. Carbon 
tetrachloride, chloroform and ether had the least 
odor, probably due to their anesthetizing action 
on the olfactory nerves. Butyl mercaptan, ethyl 
mercaptan, amyl acetate and butyric acid proved 
best for mine warnings after actual tests in 
mines. The installations needed to inject the 
stenches into mines through the compressed air 
lines are cheap and easily installed. Some are 
now in place at large metal mines. They have 
been tested experimentally, but so far have not 
been used in a necessary, warning. When the 
information on this method of warning is more 
generally imparted the number of mines equipped 
to use it will undoubtedly increase. 


It is proposed to extend this use of 
stenches to some city fuel-gas supplies, such 
as blue water-gas and natural gas, in order 
to warn persons of the presence of the gas 
should it escape from leaks; thus preventing 
asphyxiations and explosions, besides over- 
coming a considerable loss of gas that now 
occurs in distribution. 
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TIMELY DISCUSSIONS 


History of the World War. By Frank H. 
Simonds. Published for the Revigw OF REVIEWS 
Company by Doubleday, Page & Company. Vol. 
V. 422 pp. Ill. 


This is the final volume of Mr. Simonds’ his- 
tory, the publication of which was begun shortly 
after the armistice. Readers of this REVIEW have 
been made so familiar with Mr. Simonds’ methods 
as a historian of the war through his articles 
published monthly, with only one or two inter= 
ruptions, during the past six years that a detailed 
review of his work seems unnecessary in this 
place. Mr. Simonds had been a careful and en- 
thusiastic student of military science for many 
years before the outbreak of the war. He had 
made himself especially at home in those regions 
which were to be overrun and fought over by 
great armies in the years 1914-18. His unusual 
equipment as a military historian was everywhere 
recognized from the very beginning of his re- 
markable series of articles in this Review. The 
present volume marks the culmination of his bril- 
liant account of the Allied campaigns. He tells 
with dramatic vividness the full story of Ameri- 
can participation, and all that he writes is based 
upon close personal observation on the battle- 
ground. 


The Art of Fighting. By Rear-Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske. The Century Company. 382 


pp. Ill. 

Admiral Fiske is no more eager than the veriest 
pacifist to have war perpetuated in the world, 
but at present, and as it seems probable for some 
time to come, armies and navies must be main- 
tained, and these cannot give the desired pro- 
tection to their respective countries unless they 
are designed and operated on principles that are 
the outgrowth of experience. Admiral Fiske has 
tried to impart this knowledge in simple lan- 
guage. His book begins with a discussion of 
fighting between individual men, traces the 
gradual evolution of the art of war from that 
stage to the present, and shows that, although the 
weapons and methods of war have changed, the 
same principles that govern the fight between two 
savages, or two primeval tribes, govern modern 
battles between the greatest fleets or armies. 


Mexico in Revolution. By V. Blasco 
Ibafiez. Translated by Arthur Livingston and 
José Padin. E. P. Dutton & Company. 245 pp. 

The author of the “Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse” happens to be one of the few Spaniards 
of distinction who have recently visited the 
United States. That he should prove to be a 
journalist as well as a novelist occasioned some 
surprise among his admirers in this country. His 
visit to Mexico was distinctly a journalistic 


enterprise, the outcome of which was a series of 
articles printed in the New York Times and other 
important newspapers and now brought out in 
book form. Besides possessing the advantage 
which any intelligent Spaniard would have in 
observing a Latin-American country, Sefior 
Blasco Ibafiez is gifted with a “nose for news” 
and an unusual ability to give literary form to 
his observations and impressions. In short, he 
is a first-rate reporter. He employed his time in 
Mexico to good advantage. 


The Advancing Hour. By Norman Hapgood. 
Boni & Liveright. 262 pp. 

Mr. Hapgood represents an important section 
of modern public opinion—the so-called Liberal 
element. Taking into account his point of view, 
it is not surprising that an editor of Mr. Hap- 
good’s experience should entitle one of his chap- 
ters “The Blockade of Thought.” In dealing 
with the question of Bolshevism he strongly con- 
demns the policy of the Entente Allies and de- 
clares that the future of Russia cannot be sep- 
arated from the future of the rest of the world. 
He gives much space to the practical workings 
of codperation and to the various economic re- 
forms proposed by Liberals. 


Everybody’s World. By Sherwood Eddy. 
George H. Doran Company. 273 pp. 

A discussion, from the standpoint of world 
Christianity, of post-war conditions in the Near 
East, Russia, Japan, China, and India, with a 
chapter on the relations between Great Britain 
and America and Anglo-Saxon responsibility to 
the world. The book is the result of a tour 
around the world in 1919. Mr. Eddy had pre- 
viously spent fifteen years in India, several years 
in other parts of Asia, and had visited Russia. 
During the closing months of the war he was with 
the soldiers on the British, French and American 
fronts. 


The New Frontier. By Guy Emerson. 
Henry Holt and Company. 314 pp. 


A study of what the author terms “The Aussi 
can Liberal Spirit” and its application to modern 
problems. The message of the book was fore- 
shadowed in a remark of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
quoted in the preface by Professor Hazen: “The 
destiny of this country is great and liberal. 
Nothing is impracticable to this nation which it 
shall set itself to do.” The author is vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York City and former publicity director of the 
Liberty Loan Campaigns in the second Federal 
Reserve District. 


Helping Men Own Farms. By Professor 


Elwood Mead. Macmillan. 228 pp. III. 


Mr. Elwood Mead’s ideas on government aid 
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in land settlement, particularly as embodied in 
the California system, were set forth by him in 
an article contributed to this REvIEw in March, 
1919. This discussion is expanded and illustrated 
in the present volume, which contains important 
statistical and documentary material. In _ the 
preparation of this book Mr. Mead has drawn 
freely on Australian experience. 


Labor and the Employer. By Samuel 
Gompers. Compiled and edited by Hayes Rob- 
bins. E. P. Dutton & Company. 320 pp. 

With its companion volume, “Labor and the 
Common Welfare,” this book gives a complete re- 
view of American social problems as Mr. Gom- 
pers has known them during the past thirty-five 
years. As the leading exponent of American 
trade unionism, Mr. Gompers must always com- 
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mand the attention of students and_ publicists, 
whether or not his views are ir all matters ac- 
ceptable. This compilation of his writings and 
addresses is especially useful at a time when the 
root questions concerning unionism are under 
sharp discussion. 


The Great Steel Strike and Its Lessons. 
By William Z. Foster. With an Introduction by 
John A. Fitch. B. W. Huebsch. 265 pp. IIl. 

The story of the steel-workers’ fight for organ- 
ization and union recognition in 1919. An intro- 
duction is supplied by Mr. John A. Fitch, of the 
Survey staff, who pronounces it “remarkably dis- 
passionate upon the whole, considering the fact 
that the author was not only an actor in the 
events he describes, but the storm center of a 
country-wide campaign of slanderous falsehood.” 





BIOGRAPHIES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Life of General William Booth. By 


Harold Begbie. Macmillan. Vol. I. 446 pp. 


Ill. Vol. II. 465 pp. Il. 

This life of the founder of the Salvation Army 
is sure to be widely read in the United States, 
not only because it is the story of a unique and 
even heroic career, but even more for its count- 
less references to other personalities throughout 
the world. General Booth’s wife, sons and 
daughters form a group of figures in the religious 
history of our time hardly less notable than that 
of the General himself. Mr. Begbie has done 
well to amplify his account of the family life of 
the Booths. The book throughout abounds in the 
quality of human interest, and the letters of Gen- 
eral Booth and his wife form a remarkable rev- 
elation of domestic happiness. The wife, Cath- 
erine Booth, known everywhere as the “Mother of 
the Salvation Army,” died in 1890. The General 
survived her twenty-two years. 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson. By F. A. McKenzie. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. Fleming H. Revell Company. 193 pp. Ill. 

Whatever opinions may be held concerning 
Mr. William E. Johnson as temperance crusader 
and reformer, nobody has denied his courage, 
his sportsmanship, or his inherent good-nature. 
These qualities alone have endeared him to thou- 
sands of Americans and Englishmen. In this 
little book Mr. McKenzie describes him as a 
man among men and tells the story of a career 
by no means devoid of incident or adventure. 


The Ordeal of Mark Twain. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Company. 267 pp. 

This book is primarily a psychological study 
and yet it is full of biographical detail related 
to the career of Mark Twain, and supplements 
the famous biography written by Mr. Paine. 
It should be stated, however, that Mr. Brooks 
did not undertake this task in the spirit of a 


chronicler. He started, rather, with the aim of 
offering a logical explanation of Mark Twain’s 
well-known tendency to pessimism. To satisfy 
his own mind Mr. Brooks seems to have adopted 
a thesis which he feels bound to support by in- 
genious and plausible argument. As a clever 
and brilliant application of critical methods to a 
literary career, the book has few equals in Amer- 
ican literature. 


The Life of James McNeill Whistler. By 
E. R. and J. Pennell. Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 454 pp. III. 

This is the revised sixth edition of the author- 
ized biography of Whistler. Since the original 
publication in two volumes in 1908 the authors 
have been collecting and verifying documents, 
and have received numerous suggestions and 
statements of fact. The new edition, therefore, 
contains new materials in the text as well as new 
illustrations, which include more than one hun- 
dred reproductions of the artist’s works. In the 
City of Washington there are the two principal 
collections of Whistler’s works—that of the late 
Charles L. Freer, in the National Museum, and 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell in the 
Library of Congress. 


German Leaders of Yesterday and To-day. 
By Eric Dombrowski. D. Appleton & Company. 
335 pp. 

As political editor of the Berliner Tageblatt the 
author of this book has been closely associated 
with many of the men who for one reason or 
another have been prominent during the past four 
years in Germany. In this series of brief sketches 
he portrays these leaders as he has known them. 
Some of the sketches are satirical and frankly 
inimical. Almost all are enlightening and amus- 
ing. The outspoken independence of the Tage- 
blatt and its editors is one of the marvels of war- 
time Germany, 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


In the Days of the Pilgrim Fathers. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 321 pp. IIl. 


In connection with the tercentenary celebrations ° 


of. this year and next this account of the settle- 
ment in early days of the Plymouth Colony is 
especially welcome. One good feature of Miss 
Crawford’s book is its repeated harking back to 
contemporary writings, both official and unofficial. 
The whole story of Plymouth, as she relates it, 
has an authoritative basis. 


Young People’s History of the Pilgrims. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany. 353 pp. IIl. 


Another valuable Pilgrim book of the present 
year is the “Young People’s History,” by Dr. 
Griffis, who has for many: years been interested 
in the Pilgrims’ sojourn in Holland, and is prob- 
ably as well informed on the details of that epi- 
sode in Pilgrim history as any living American. 
In the closing pages of Dr. Griffis’ book is a valu- 
able chronology. 


The Conquest of the Old Southwest. By 
Archibald Henderson. The Century Company. 
395 pp. IIl. 

Here Dr. Henderson relates the romantic and 
thrilling story of the early pioneers into Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee and Kentucky during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. In 
short, it is the epic of the westward movement in 


which Daniel Boone figured as the typical hero 
and the first stage of our national life had its 
beginning. 


The Red Man’s Continent. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
183 pp. IIl. 


The Spanish Conquerors. By Irving Ber- 
dine Richman. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 238 pp. III. 


Crusaders of New France. By William 
Bennett Munro. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 237 pp. IIl. 


The Conquest of New France. By George 
M. Wrong. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 246 pp. IIl. 

The “Chronicles of America” series contains 
several volumes having to do chiefly with condi- 
tions in primitive America. One of these, “The 
Red Man’s Continent,” by Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, gives more attention than is customary in 
books of this class to the physical basis and back- 
ground of American history. Stress is laid on 
the influence of geographical conditions, thus giv- 
ing a fresh treatment to an old topic. In “The 
Spanish Conquerors,” by Irving B. Richman, the 
“Crusaders of New France,” by William B. 
Munro, and “The Conquest of New France,” by 
George M. Wrong, are traced the early stages 
of European exploration, adventure and conquest 
on the American Continent. 





A GROUP OF NOTABLE REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


The New International Year Book, 1919. 
Editor, Frank Moore Colby. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 791 pp. IIl. 

Nearly two years after the armistice the com- 
pilers of statistics for the year books still have 
serious difficulty in getting data from large parts 
of the earth’s area that were formerly regarded 
as “civilized.” Unable to put trust in the con- 
flicting versions of the news as it is published 
from day to day, from Russia, for example, Mr. 
Frank Moore Colby, the editor of the “New Inter- 
national Year Book,” has found it necessary to 
summarize the statements on both sides. He has 
managed to include in the current volume im- 
portant material tnder the heads of “War of the 
Nations,” “War of Finance,” “France,” “Great 
Britain,” “Germany,” “Russia,” “Socialism,” and 
“Industrial Reconstruction.” Discussion of points 
connected with the treaty is included in the arti- 
cle on “War of the Nations.” In a Presidential 
campaign year the articles on American politics 
will be found convenient for reference. 


The Japan Year Book, 1919-20. Dixie Book 
Shop. 810 pp. 
Although smaller than its American counter- 


part, this Japanese annual covers quite as wide 
a range of topics. In addition to the data that 
one would expect to find in such a work there is 
one section of 134 closely printed pages devoted 
to a “Who’s Who” in Japan. Altogether it is an 
indispensable reference book for all Americans 
who have relations of any kind, commercial, lit- 
erary, or diplomatic with the Island Empire. 


Walter Camp’s Handbook on Health. By 
Walter Camp. D. Appleton & Company. 209 pp. 

Walter Camp, the famous Yale coach, has of 
late given special attention to a system for keep- 
ing in good health middle-aged and elderly men. 
His exercises have been tried out by groups of 
men in various cities and have stood the test. 
This book is a condensed manual of his system, 
and his simple directions may be followed without 
difficulty by almost anyone. 


The Woodcraft Manual for Boys. By Er- 
nest Thompson Seton. Published for the Wood- 
craft League of America, Inc. Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 441 pp. Il. 


The official manual of the Woodcraft League 
and also a handbook of information on outdoor 
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life for American boys. It is copiously illus- 
trated. ; 


What Bird Is That? By Frank M. Chap- 
man. D. Appleton -& Company. 144 pp. IIl. 

As an aid to the identification of birds in the 
Eastern United States Mr. Chapman’s little book 
goes farther than other works of its kind, for it 
not only shows the color and chief markings of 
each bird, but also tells whether the bird is large 
or small. This is done by having all the speci- 
mens drawn to a uniform scale. By means of 
group pictures birds are shown arranged accord- 
ing to season. Every land bird east of the Rocky 
Mountains (301 species in all) is pictured. For 
the amateur this book is the simplest, as well as 
the most authoritative, bird guide. 


Insects of Economic Importance. By Glenn 
W. Herrick. Macmillan. 172 pp. 


In these outlines of lectures are described the 
principal pests of our important fruits, cereals, 
farm animals, shade trees and of the household. 
There is a concise discussion of insecticides, to- 
gether with formule for making and applying 
them. 


Problems in Business Law. By Justin H. 
Moore and Charles A. Houston. D. Appleton & 
Company. 272 pp. 

This is perhaps the most interesting and excel- 
lent case book of commercial law ever published 
for use in the classroom. ‘The cases are chock 
full of human interest, authoritative, and pre- 
sented concisely, with questions that draw out the 
essential rights of the parties in suit. Each main 
division is thoroughly sub-divided to illustrate 
every phase of the substantive law through the 
facts of leading cases. Citations should be 
locked up for intelligent discussion in the class- 
room; and the book will be valuable for home 
study to persons familiar with case reference. 
It is a most fascinating book for the instructor, 
and it has the added advantage of containing 
ready-made examination questions that are rich 
in human interest and practical value. By in- 
jecting these problems into the regular lectures, 
real enthusiasm will be aroused for a subject that 
has never been so humanly treated as in this ad- 
mirable little volume. 


American Business Law. By Hon. A. B. 
Frey. The Macmillan Company. 492 pp. 

An excellent book for the business man who 
desires to know the substantive law governing 
his daily problems. This book is admirably ar- 
ranged and thorough in treatment, citing clear 
examples for most of its statements. The aver- 
age merchant. will appreciate the “forms” ap- 
pended to various chapters. The indexing is ex- 
cellent, the text clear, the examples concise, and 
the forms ready to hand for daily practical use. 
The book will prove interesting and valuable. 


Business Law. By Thomas Conyngton. The 
Ronald Press Company. 2 vols. 840 pp. 


This is a second edition, corrected and im- 
proved through criticism of the first. It is well 


arranged and clearly writie,, iv: che business 
man. There is a groundwork in the opening 
pages showing the general theory and growth 
of law and equity. The second volume contains 
standard forms, including those for corporate or- 
ganization. An appendix also tells how to look 
up the law, and contains a glossary of legal 


‘terms. It is a very practical work for the busi- 


ness man, 


Standard Electrical Dictionary. By T. 
O’Conor Sloane. With an addition by Prof. A. E. 
Watson, of Brown University. The Norman W. 


Henley Publishing Company. 767 pp. IIl. 

This volume contains nearly two hundred 
pages describing all the recent advances in elec- 
trical appliances, new developments, and refine- 
ments in theory. This is a standard work of its 
kind which because of the rapid progress of elec- 
trical science requires frequent revision. 


The Model T Ford Car. By Victor W. Pagé. 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co. 410 pp. 


This complete and practical instruction book 
for the Ford car is written so that all can under- 
stand. It explains in detail with many illustra- 
tions the construction, operation, and repair of 
Ford cars, and includes chapters on the Fordson 
Farm Tractor, the F. A. Starting and Lighting 
System, and the Worm Drive One-Ton Truck. 


Automobile Starting, Lighting and Igni 
tion Systems. By Victor W. Pagé. The Nor- 
man W. Henley Publishing Co. 519 pp. 


Mr. Pagé first explains the nature of electricity 
—how a current is produced—and then goes cn 
to explain in general the systems used for igni- 
tion, starting and lighting. This is followed by 
a detailed explanation of the individual systems 
on various cars. Many illustrations and diagrams 
make this book easy to understand. 


The Automobile Owner’s Guide. By Frank 
B. Scholl. D. Appleton & Co. 338 pp. 


Here is a practical guide for those owning, 
operating, or contemplating purchasing an auto- 
mobile. It deals particularly with the construc- 
tion and maintainance of the various parts, and 
explains in detail many makes of carburetors 
and ignition systems. No technical terms or dia- 
grams likely to confuse the inexperienced are em- 
ployed. 


Motor Boats and Boat Motors. Edited by 
Victor W. Pagé, M.E. The Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co. 524 pp. IIl. 


Mr. Pagé has compiled a volume full of inter- 
est to the novice as well as to the experienced 
motor-boat enthusiast. It covers fully the design, 
construction, operation, and repair of boats and 
motors in general, including full instructions, 
with working drawings, for building five boats 
from tested designs by A. Clark Leitch, Naval 
Architect. A chapter on seaplanes and flying- 
boat construction gives both theory and practical 
application. 
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